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CHAPTER    I. 


AT   THE   STEPS   OF   THE   ALTAR 

"Whither  wilt  thou  betake  thee 
O  my  false  lover? 
I  shall  flee  my  country. 
None  may  me  discover. 
O  cruel,  and  cruel  as  fair ; 
Long  may  you  look  for  me  —  or  look 
for  me  never ! " 

"  "TJ  RAY  —  pray  —  pray  Jo  not  let  the  carnage 
r^  stop !  Stay  the  man  out  there  in  the  street !  " 
-■-         "  My  lord,  'tis  too  late  —  'tis  past  praying 
—  they  are  here." 

The  carriage,  a  lumbering  old  vehicle,  drawn  by 
two  magnificent  horses  and  driven  by  a  liveried  In- 
dian coachman,  had  come  to  a  stop  at  the  curb.  The 
negro  outriders  reined  backward,  the  negro  footman 
sprang  from  the  rumble,  opened  the  coach  door,  and 
a  tall,  majestic  girl  in  bridal  robes  leaned  forward 
and  looked  out. 

There  was  a  crowd  about  the  doorway  of  St. 

II 
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Philip's,  and  the  bride  showed  by  just  the  faintest 
lowering  of  the  haughty  lids,  and  just  the  merest 
something  added  to  the  pride  of  her  bearing,  that 
she  was  aware  of  the  attention  she  attracted,  the 
admiration  she  commanded. 

The  gentleman  who  had  first  spoken  wrung  his 

hands.  ^        ...  ,,  . 

"  For  all  the  world  to  see!  For  all  the  world  to 
see!  "  he  moaned.    "  Oh.  my  poor  Diana!  " 

There  was  plainly  a  relationship  between  the  two. 
The  man  was  tall  and  elegant  also,  with  the  same 
peculiar  aristocratic  tlelicacy  of  hands  and  feet,  ot 
head  and  bearing,  which  marked  the  girl ;  but  there 
was  something  supine  in  his  refinement,  something 
feeble  in  his  elegance,  which  was  strangely  con- 
tradicted in  her  more  virile  bearing.       .    ,    .     ^    . 

Two  other  coaches  now  drew  up  behind  the  first. 
There  was  a  surging  forward  in  the  crowd  upon  the 
sidewalk,  and  friends  came  out  to  receive  the  brides- 
maids. Only  the  bride,  since  her  uncle  still  hung 
back  and  whimpered,  was  left  ungreeted.  Her  chal- 
lenging glance  sought  him  out  in  the  crowd,  and 
the  man  who  had  once  l)efore  prompted  him  pushed 
him  forward  with  a  whisper,  "  You  must  e  en  see 
itthrough,  Sir  Paris;  'tis  no  time  to  palter.    _ 

Sir  Paris  removed  from  his  powdered  ringlets 
the  three-cornered  hat.  set  it  against  his  hip  with 
little  finger  genteelly  cocked  in  air.  and.  mincing  for- 
ward with  any  but  a  holiday  face,  bowed  low  and 

offeretl  his  arm. 

When  he  would  have  led  the  giri  in  the  direction 
of  the  vestrv.  she  halted  him.    "  What  is  toward? 
she  demandetl.  head  up.  eyes  full  of  anger. 

"  Come  with  me,  my  niece,"  urged  her  relative, 
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in  a  sort  of  strangled  whisper.  "  I  will  explain.  — 
I  can  explain,  —  but  not  here  before  all  these 
people." 

It  was  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  wealthy  and  elegant  colonial  city  of  Charles 
Town,  South  Carolina.  The  wedding  was  that  of 
Diana  Chaters.  a  belle  and  a  beauty,  who  for  years 
had  queened  it  in  the  rich,  aristocratic,  and  peculiarly 
exclusive  society  of  Charles  Town,  which  was  near- 
ing  the  height  of  its  provincial  glory. 

An  orphaned  heiress,  proud,  insolent,  overbear- 
ing, she  gloried  in  the  name  of  the  cmelest  jilt,  the 
most  heartless  coquette,  of  all  the  region  round. 
To-day  she  was  to  wed  a  Scotchman  who  claimed 
kin  with  the  semi-royal  house  of  Argyle,  Archie 
Cameron,  a  man  double  her  years,  and  with  a  record 
of  gallantries  to  daunt  any  woman. 

He  had  brought  to  Charles  Town  letters  to  promi- 
nent families,  a  pocketful  of  money,  and  a  bearing 
the  most  debonair ;  had  played  high  and  lost  cheer- 
fully, drunk  deep  and  carried  his  liquor  easily ;  and 
was  hero  of  one  or  two  tales  which  were  told  in 
clubs  and  tap-rooms,  and  of  which  expurgated  ver- 
sions were  retailed  to  the  more  indulgent  wives. 

In  short,  he  showed  himself  a  man  of  fashion 
according  to  the  eighteenth  century  standard  —  and 
a  bold,  dashing  blade  as  well. 

The  wooing  had  proceeded  with  unseemly  haste. 
Those  who  would  have  warned  and  counselled  Diana 
—  good  women  —  ladies  —  held  aloof.  Just  three 
times  had  Cameron  met  her  when  the  proposal  was 
made  and  accepted. 

The  man  claimed  that  he  was  going  on  a  brief 
trip  to  the  Georgia  colony  below,  yet  he  urged  an 
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early  date  for  the  wedding,  ^^ith  which  this  state- 
ment ill  agreed,  promising  to  be  purely  back  j 
Charles  Town  n  good  season.  And  upon  tnis 
assurance  the  headstrong  girl  had  carried  forward 

''\^1:S^T^'^estry  door.  Diana  pulled 
her  hand  from  her  uncle's  arm.  "Why  should  I 
go  in  there?"  she  inquired.  ^  A  ^nde  cbes  not 
creel)  into  the  rear  of  the  church.    'Tis  not  seemly. 

But  her  uncle,   whcse  legs   were  g.vmg  under 
him.   pleaded   earnestly.   "  O,   come,   sweet   Duina 
'I  "  a/you- will  nobody  lend  me  a  smelling-salts? 
The?e-ah!   that  is  better!  "     And  he  more  hung 
upl^n  the  arm  of  the  tall,  upright  bnde  than  she 

'"O^ce  inside  the  little  vestry,  and  the  door  shut 
Sir  Paris  looked  about  him.  at  the  bnde  s  angry 
fiuestioning  countenance,  at  the  malicious,  sneermg 
faces  of  her  bridesmaids  (she  had  made  deliberate 
choice  of  those  girls  who  had  been  her  greatest 
rhals-^  friends  she  had  not) ;  he  looked  on  these 
and  to  the  minister  waiting  in  his  vestments  —  and 
burst  into  weak  tears.  ,. 

"  Oh.  I  ca.not  tell  her! "  he  protested.         Us  a 

task  too  bitter."  .         f,. 

The  bride's  wrathful  eyes  interrogated  him.  .bhe 
caught  him  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  him.  ^^  He 
faltered  out,  "  Archie  Cameron  hath  not  come. 

"And  is  that  all!"  she  cried,  her  voice  full  ot 
relief  yet  vibrant  with  scorn  of  his  weakness. 
"  Whv  said  ye  not  so  at  the  first?  "  Then,  after  an 
instant's  pause  and  a  glance  at  the  mute  faces 
surrounding  her.  she  exdanned,  with  ^sentful  im- 
patience, "  Why,  he  lay  at  Colonel  Brueton  s.  on  the 
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Island,  whence  I  had  word  from  him  o  yesterday 
that  neither  wind  nor  tide  need  be  reckoned  m  t he 
matter  of  his  coming,  for  that  he  would  swim  the 
sound,  liefer  than  not  he  in  Charles  1  own  this 
morning  — this  day.  What  more  like  than  that  he 
hath  been  delayed  on  the  treacherous  passage  frf)ni 
the  Island?    No  need  to  put  yourself  in  a  taking  — 

he  will  be  here  "  »  ^,      r 

"Nay."  whimpered  her  uncle.  Oh.  fan  me. 
somelxxly !  Revive  me  —  I  faint  —  I  perish !  He 
hath  come  to  Charles  Town,  my  sweet  niece,  lie  is 
even  now  at  a  tavern,  where  he—  where  he  — 

•'  Aye  my  negress.  Juno,  thought  she  saw  from 
an  attic 'window  the  boat  come  in.  the  party  dis- 
embark and  go  up  to  the  King's  Arms.  He  will  l>e 
here  shortly."  And  again,  divided  between  anger 
and  apprehension,  she  looked  on  the  silent  facts 

about  her.  .     ,    ,  i 

Now  the  unfortunate  Sir  Pans  (who  possessed, 
as  he  conceived,  the  prettiest  taste  in  the  world  in 
matters  of  arrangement  and  decoration)  had  reck- 
lesslv   indulged  himself   in   the   untoward   activity 
of  going  to  the  church  betimes,  to  see  that  the  last 
touches  were  properly  bestowed,  had  placed  himself 
thereby  in  the  forefront  of  the  wretched  battle,  ami 
received  in  his  devoted  bosom  the  discharge  from 
its  first  gun  —  a  letter  from  Archie  Cameron  sent 
to   the   church.      The   document    was   borne   open 
in    the    hand    of    a    tipsy,    leering    pot-boy    who 
whether  through  his  own  ingenuity  or  the  cruel 
inhumanity   of  those   who   sent  him.   was   plainly 
master  of  the  paper's  import. 

It  w^as  this  communication,  and  the  wanton  brutal- 
ity of  its  delivery,  which  had  set  Sir  Paris  twittering 
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from  vestry  to  porch,  wringing  his  hands,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  go  up  to  the  mansion-house,  thus  leaving 
the  bride  to  come  alone  to  the  church  in  her  great 
coach.  And  now  (with  all  this  seething  in  his 
mind)  Diana's  boasting  of  Cameron's  devotion  was 
upon  her  uncle's  ear  as  hot  iron  upon  raw  flesh. 

"  O,  yes,  he  is  at  the  King's  Arms."  the  be- 
devilled'Sir  Paris  faltered,  (Diana  heaved  a  great 
sigh  of  relief.)  "  but  he  sends  you,  from  there,  such 
message  —  such  word  as  —  as  I  cannot  repeat  to 
you. 

"  What  —  "  began  Diana,  in  a  tone  of  exaspera- 
tion. Then,  catching  sight  of  a  paper  thrust  anyway 
into  his  embroidered  satin  waistcoat,  among  over- 
flowing lace  ruffles,  she  snatched  it  out  and,  silencing 
his  piteous  protests  with  a  gesture,  devoured  the 
letter  with  burning  eyes.     She  read :  — 

"  I  am  told  that  for  Years  you  have  made  it  your 
cruell  Boast  to  refuse,  and  scornfully  reject  and  hold 
up  to  ridicule  Honourable  Gent",  who  were  at 
every  point  your  Betters. 

"  The  talk  is  now  that  you  are  in  the  mind  to 
wed  —  to  alive  yourself  with  One  who  claims  to  be 
neather  better  nor  worse  than  those  his  Fellowcs 
whom  you  mispryzed  and  jeered  and  flouted. 

"  You  are  in  the  mind  to  wed  ?  Do  soe  by  all 
Means,  my  Layde.  Methinks  matrimonie  might 
be  a  cure  for  One  so  "urst :  but  haveing  no  fancy  to 
try  the  tameing  of  ;  Jirew  more  bitter  than  Petru- 
chio's  Kate,  I  give  you  my  best  Wishes  and  — 
good-bye. 

"  If  any  man  will  have  you  hearafter,  wed  whom 
you  will. 
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'Twill  certainly  not  be, 

"  My  Layde, 
*'  With  profound  resp*, 
"  Your  Ladyship's  most  obed^  and  ohlee,e^ed 
"  Humble  serv*  to  command  (in  all  else), 
"  Archibald  Cameron." 


Diana's  blazing^  eyes  were  raised  from  perusal 
of  this  amazinj^  brief  to  rest  upon  her  trembling 
uncle,  where  he  stood  quailing  in  anticipation,  the 
tittering  bridesmaids  behind  him. 

"  And  he  is  in  Charles  Town!  "  she  cried,  in  the 
fullest  tone  of  her  deep  voice.  "  Tliis  hound  — 
this  coward  and  liar ! "'  She  levelled  her  finger  at 
Sir  Paris  as  though  she  pointed  a  weapon.  *'  You 
are  here  —  you  stay  here  —  to  tell  me  that  he  is  in 
Charles  Town,  that  he  has  sent  me  messages  of 
scorn  —  and  that  he  lives !  That  he  lives  to  do 
this  thing  to  Diana  Chaters  ?  " 

She  turned,  with  both  her  clc*nched  hands  raised, 
stood  so  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  great  cry,  flung 
herself  down  upon  a  seat  and  panted  : 

"  'Tis  because  I  have  no  man  kin  to  me,  that  this 
shame  hath  been  put  upon  me!  And  there  was  none 
to  strike  for  me  —  none  —  none  —  none !  " 

She  hung  so  a  moment,  sobbing,  and  then  the 
voice  of  her  first  bridesmaid  penetrated  her  disarray. 

"La!"  quoth  that  thrifty  damsel,  who  bore  in 
her  little  minfl  many  an  unappeased  grudge  against 
the  haughty  Diana.  "  'twas  scarce  worth  while  to 
buy  a  flowered  paduasoy  and  taffety  petticoat  — 
and  new  lace  points,  too —  for  such  mischance  as 
this." 

And  the  other  shrilled  after  her,  "  Fine  work  I 
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All  our  learning  of  how  to  enter  the  church  —  and 
how  to  present  the  bride  with  prayer-book  —  to 
receive  her  glove  —  when  there  comes  no  bride- 
groom !  " 

The  words  stung  poor  Diana  to  action.  She  rose 
up  with  eyes  of  fury.  "  Wear  your  paduasoy  where 
you  will,  Mistress  Thankful  Partridge!"  she 
sneered.  "  You  will  ever  look  yellow  as  a  lemon  in 
it.  For  waiting  on  Diana  Chaters,  Mistress  Sally 
Pryber,  whether  as  bridesmaid  or  serving  woman, 
'tis  an  up-come  for  you.  I  will  go  home,"  and  she 
made  toward  a  door  which  led  into  the  church. 
"  Uncle,  your  arm,"  she  ordered.  "  I  leave  these 
fools  to  do  as  pleases  them  best.  My  carriages  and 
servants  are  at  their  behest;  not  myself.  Ivvill  go 
home." 

Sir  Paris  caught  at  her  draperies  and  held  her 
back.  "  Not  that  way."  he  whispered ;  "  not  through 
the  church  —  before  them  all." 

"  Why  not  that  way  ?  "  demanded  Diana,  fiercely. 
"  Think  you  I  am  ashamed  to  show  my  face,  because 
a  man  hath  played  the  blackguard?'  Nay.  I'll  go 
this  way  or  none."  And  hastening  ahead  of  the 
trembling  rector  and  the  two  bridesmaids,  who 
hoped  for  further  sensational  developments,  she 
chose  the  nearer  of  two  doors,  laid  her  hand  upon 
its  knob  and.  amid  a  sudden  outcry  of  expostulation 
from  those  behind  her.  turned  it  and  pushed  blindly 
through.  This  door  led  directly  to  the  altar 
enclosure. 

That  no  grandeur  might  l^e  lacking  at  the  wed- 
ding of  this  fortunate  young  heiress  and  beauty,  it 
had  fallen  that  there  was  in  Charles  Town  a  bishop 
from  Virginia,  of  beautiful  and  venerable  aspect, 
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whom  Sir  Paris  had  declared  would  add  as  greatly 
to  the  artistic  value  of  the  ceremony  as  he  would  to 
its  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

Now  Diana  saw  before  her,  for  one  dizzying  in- 
stant, the  altar  lights,  the  bishop  kneeling  with  his 
back  to  the  congregation,  his  head  bowed  in  prayer. 
The  sight  held  her  for  a  moment,  and  during  that 
time  the  rector,  despairing  of  any  attempt  to  recall 
her,  and  suppi  >sing  that  the  bishop  would  quiet  and 
bring  her  back,  pushed  the  three  others  before  him 
toward  that  vestry  door  which  led  directly  into  the 
body  of  the  church.  From  this  door  descended 
several  broad,  shallow  steps,  and  upon  the  uppermost 
the  three  paused. 

The  church  was  the  old  historic  St.  Philip,  after- 
ward burtie<l,  in  which  Whitefield  preached,  where 
he  was,  later,  tried,  and  which  his  biographer  calls 
'*  a  grand  pi!e,  resembling  one  of  the  new  churches 
in  London."  Half  hidden  by  some  decorations  which 
Sir  Paris  had  put  in  place,  the  oride  lcK)ked  down 
upon  those  guests  who  had  come  to  see  her  married, 
and  who  were  now  to  see  her  publicly  jilted.  It  was 
an  assemblage  such  as  no  daylight  —  nor  perhaps 
even  lamplig^it  —  could  show  to  the  present  times. 
The  powdered  hair  and  gay  brocades  of  both  men 
and  women,  the  profusion  of  jewels,  were  such  as 
nothing  but  a  masquerade  or  carnival  reproduces 
now. 

Always  a  pe^  -^nd  favourite  colony  of  the  English 
crown,  Caro^.ia  had  lived  in  peace  and  waxed  fat 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies.  Her  people 
were  noted  for  their  elegance,  the  boundless  hospi- 
tality which  they  extended  to  guests,  and  the  ex- 
clusive and  jealous  eye  with  which  they  held  their 
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society  high  above  the  reach  of  vulgar  newcomers. 
Cut  off  by  distance  from  Virginia  above,  and  by  war 
from  the  Spaniards  below,  this  province  was  from 
the  first  a  little  realm  of  its  own,  which  evolved  a 
society  unmatched  in  the  new  world.  And  here  was 
all  the  elegance,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  Charles 
Town  of  1739,  gathered  in  St.  Philip's  to  see  Diana 
Chaters  married  to  Archibald  Cameron. 

As.  startled  and  shrinking  back,  Diana  looked  out 
upon  it.  there  rose  and  spread  over  tl  congregation 
a  whisper  of  unseemly  laughter.  It  is  but  justice 
to  say  that  the  mirth  was  not  a  comment  upon  her 
plight,  —  it  was  not  known  ncr  had  she  as  yet  been 
observed.  —  but  a  jovous,  spontaneous  tribute  to  the 
appearance  of  Sir  Paris.  That  worthy  gentleman, 
whose  years  were  beginning  to  steal  his  roses,  was 
accustomed  to  rouge""  himself.  Now,  having  wept 
and  mopped  his  eyes  and  wept  again,  the  smears  of 
red  upon  his  countenance  would  have  shamed  a 
clown  in  a  pantomime. 

The  bishop  rose  in  surprise  and  came  a  step  nearer 
the  trembling  girl.  She  put  out  a  hand,  never  taking 
her  eyes  from  the  sea  of  curious,  impertinent,  hos- 
tile faces  before  her,  and  whispered  to  him.  "  Say 
there  will  be  no  wedding  here  to-day.  Dispe-ve 
them  — oh,  the  fools !  — disperse  them,  I  pray 
you !  "  and  her  voice  rose  a  little,  with  the  last  words, 
above  the  opening  whisper. 

The  sneering,  amused  f;ices.  at  this  sound,  turned 
all  their  prying  eyes  upon  her,  and  to  the  smiles 
were  added  whisperings  and  nudgings.  Diana's 
courage,  which  any  kindness  would  have  melted, 
rose  up  to  meet  their  seeming  insolence.  They  tit- 
tered, did  they?    They  laughed  at  her  open  sham- 
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ing,  as  at  the  tumbh  of  a  yokel  into  a  gutter.  She 
would  rather  the  men  had  struck  at  her,  the  women 
cried  epithets  and  pointed  fingers. 

For  one  instant  she  leaned,  clutching  the  drapery 
which  had  concealed  her,  roving  a  furious  and  des- 
olate gaze  over  that  press  of  brocades  and  gems 
and  gem-like  eyes,  as  though  she  sought  for  ruth 
or  pity  which  there  might  be  in  that  multitude  for 
her.  The  fierce  invective  with  which  she  would 
later  meet  their  scorn  waited,  hung  for  a  moment, 
as  hangs  an  avalanche,  before  that  last  tiny  rootlet 
which  stays  its  reckless  course  gives  way,  and  it 
sweeps  roaring  to  the  valley.     Then  she  cried: 

"  A  merry  sight,  my  good  people,  to  see  a  maid 
scorned !  And  one  who  hath  held  her  head  high  — 
whom  ye  have  many  a  time  envied!  " 

"  Hush,  oh,  hush,  my  daughter!  "  begged  the  old 
bishop,  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  horrified  when  her 
■woman's  voice  went  ringing  through  the  sacred 
arches.  "  'Tis  not  meet  that  a  woman  speak  in  the 
church.     Let  me  —  " 

As  though  his  words  had  wrought  her  to  greater 
rage,  she  sprang  to  the  altar  steps,  and  stood  there 
glaring  at  her  wedding  guests.  Mere  words  ceased 
to  be  sufficient  to  express  ner  fury.  Draping  the 
mighty  structure  of  powdered  hair  upon  her  head 
was  a  bridal  veil  of  Flanders  lace,  a  well-nigh  price- 
less web  of  rich  and  intricate  design  cunningly 
wrought  by  the  patient  hands  of  Flemish  women.  It 
had  veiled  beautiful  Polly  Antrobus  for  her  wedding 
with  Sir  Hector  Chaters.  Now  Diana  reached  up 
in  speechless  fury  and,  with  a  sudden  gesture  which 
brought  the  pile  of  curls  and  tresses  about  her  white 
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face,  plucked  it  ofif,  and  casting  it  before  her,  fiercely 
trampled  it,    Slie  found  voice  again. 

"  I  pray  to  God,"  she  cried,  '*  that  your  daughters 
may  come  to  such  shame  as  this  —  and  worse  — 
aye.  hear  ye?  worse! "  ,  -i  i 

She  was  going  on  with  Heaven  knows  what  wild 
words,  when  a  woman  who  had  been  passing  the 
<loor,  a  young  and  lieautiful  woman,  but  in  the 
coarse  garb  of  a  peasant,  the  ornamentation  of 
which  suggested  Indian  work,  turned,  attracted  by 
the  unbridled  tongues,  asked  and  was  told  the  mean- 
ing of  such  to-do.  then  came  swiftly  up  the  aisle 
and  caught  Diana  in  her  arms. 

*'  Get  her  from  here!  "  she  cried,  in  full,  mellow 
tones  to  Sir  Paris,  whose  face  of  misery  identified 
him  with  the  raging  girl.  "  If  you  he  a  man.  help 
me  to  carrv  her.  Do  you  no  see  she's  swounded? 
Why.  the  poor  thing  was  mad !  Mad  with  the  shame 
and  pain  of  it!  There!  There!  "  as  Diana  stirred 
on  her  shoulder  and  sobbed.  .And  she  led  the  poor 
bride  out  between  the  wondering  people,  repelling 
all  offers  of  assistance,  flinging  a  black  look  or 
even  an  oath  now  and  then  to  those  who  pressed 
toward  her  to  address  or  look  upon  Diana  in  her 
pitiful  plight. 

Near  the  doorway,  they  came  to  a  sort  of  dead- 
lock in  the  crowd.  A  thin,  high-shouldered  young 
beau  in  a  suit  of  puce  silk  and  fine  lace  ruffles 
pushed  hastily  forward,  negligent  of  everything  but 
to  peer  into  the  face  hidden  upon  the  rescuer's 
breast.  Thrusting  his  narrow  visage  obliquely 
at  the  two.  "  Has  the  bride  fainted?"  he  inquired, 
with  mock  solicitude. 

The  girl's  right  arm  was  about  Diana's  shudder- 
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ing,  shrinking-  form;  but  her  left  hand  shot  out 
and  lit  with  a  resounding  snuick  upon  the  gentle- 
man's cheek. 

"  Take  that  for  your  impudence !  "  she  cried. 

"  I  warrant  me  he'll  need  no  rouge  o'  that  side  his 
face,"  tittered  some  one  in  the  crowd. 

**  Let  him  bring  his  impudent  mug  back  here 
spying  and  prying,"  the  young  Amazon  muttered, 
"  and  I'll  paint  t'other  cheek  as  good  a  red." 

Sir  Paris  had  found  it  convenient  to  travel  in  the 
wake  of  the  two  women.  Once  out  in  the  sunlight, 
the  girl  spoke  to  him. 

*'  Here,  old  man,"  she  urged.  "  if  you  l)e  a  man 
at  all,  and  not  an  auld  wife  in  breeches,  get  the 
carriage  around  for  us  —  'tis  o'  the  further  side." 

Sir  Paris  tottered  away,  addressing  himself  to  his 
smelling-bottle,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  lace  hand- 
kerchief, and  murmuring,  "  Oh,  alas,  the  heavy  day, 
the  heavy  day !  " 

They  stood  awaiting  the  coach.  Diana  turned 
and  looked  into  the  face  near  hers.  '"  Who  are 
you?"  she  began,  in  a  monotonous  tone.  "You 
that  have  dared  to  show  kindness  to  Diana  Chaters 
this  day.  Look  to  the  steps  there.  Sec  the  sneer- 
ing crowd.  You  are  sadly  in  the  minority  —  poor 
fool !  " 

'*  I  am  old  Dad  Buckaloo's  girl.  Lit;  and  for 
being  a  fool,  it  runs  in  the  family."  answered  the 
newcomer,  as  the  coach  drew  up  l>efore  them. 

The  church  porch  was  fast  filling  with  people, 
many  of  whom  were  staring,  laughing,  putting  up 
quizzing  glasses,  as  though  at  a  play  or  a  show  — 
and  among  these  the  quondam  bridesmaids  led. 
Any  who  w^ould  have  been  kind  —  and  there  was 
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no  lack  of  such  in  that  high-bred,  warm-hearted 
s^iety  of  Charles  Town- were  withheld  by  their 
own  acquaintance  with  Diana's  temper,  or  by  the 
mere  reputation  of  it.  They  simply  withdrew. 
Those  in  evidence  were  the  froward  and  unfeeling 
(that  element  of  fashionable  society  of  ;vl"ch  no 
period  can  claim  a  monopoly)  who  would  reckon 
a  sight  like  this  a  little  better  amusement  than  a 
bear-baiting  or  the  public  pillorying  of  some  unlucky 

""^Tht  smiles  with  which  his  usually  stolid  coach- 
man had  received  him  were  attributed  on  Sir  Pans  s 
mrt  to  the  story  of  Diana's  jilting,  being  already 
known  to  the  man.  But  when  their  ally,  having 
pLed  her  fainting  charge  upon  the  c^-^f  1^^^; 
faced  him,  she  burst  into  a  mellow  peal  of  laughter 
about  which  there  was  no  mistake.        ^^ 

"Good  lack,  man!"  she  gasped  ^otu;  face, 
vour  face!  Tis  smeared  with  red  like  a  Chicka- 
saw's on  the  war-path  -  'tis  worse  than  a  mummer  s 

^*The"'^witVa 'return  to  that  fluent  good  nature, 
that  easv  kindness  which  was  the  basis  of  her  char- 
ac?er,  she  drew  a  kerchief  from  her  bosom,  wetted 
it   from   Sir   Paris's  essence  bottle,   and   scrubbed 
his  cheeks,  he  standing  with  the  pitiful  .^'^  ^f  ^ 
small  child  undergoing  toilet,  to  the  manifest  an 
expressed  delight  of  the  crowd  in  the  porch   which 
began  now  to  dispart  itself,  and  quitting  the  place 
in  groups  of  two  and  three,  to  pass  close  by  the 
coach  step,  with  insolent,  examining  looks 

"There  now,"  she  observed,  finally,  bundling 
him  into  the  coach.  "  vou  look  quite  tidy  and  re- 
spectable.   Go  home,  old  gentleman,  and  keep  some 
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heart  in  you.  The  poor  soul  there  needs  it.  Though, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  if  you  be  indeed  an  auUi  wife 
in  breeches,  methinks  she  is  a  warrior  in  petticoats." 
For  Diana,  having  recovered  from  her  swoon, 
was  sitting  rigidly  erect,  putting  back  her  dishev- 
elled hair,  fronting  without  a  ciuiver  tho  daylight 
and  those  who  would  have  looked  uixjii  her  un- 
covered face.  And  the  last  sight  Lit  had  of  them 
as  the  coach  drove  away,  was  of  Sir  Paris  holding 
his  head  between  his  hands,  while  Diana  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  fiercely  bade  him,  "  For 
God's  sake,  sit  up  and  be  a  man !  " 


CHAPTER    II. 


WHERE    BLADES   DO    BRAG 

"  She's  brewed  tlie  maiit,  she's  ca'd  the  priest, 
She's  trimmed  her  bovver,  bot  an'  her  ha' ; 
She's  bidden  in  the  wedding  guests, 
But  her  fiuse  love,  he's  up  an'  awa." 

AS  the  great  coach  himiicred  away,  the  girl 
who  had  given  her  name  as  Lit  Biickaloo 
bent  and  picke<l  np  from  the  ground  a  shin- 
ing something  at  which  she  gazed  round-eyed  for  a 
moment,  then  glanced  after  tlie  departing  veliide 
and  made  as  though  she  winild  have  pursued  it. 
Seeing  that  it  was  tf)o  far  r)n  its  way  for  her  to 
hope  to  overtake  the  man  even  by  running,  slie 
looked  again  at  her  find,  wliistlcd,  and  thrust  it 
into  the  l\  som  of  her  coarse  stufif  gown  witli  just 
the  motion  a  careless  man  makes  in  lucking  some 
trifle  into  a  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  She'll  not  he  thinking  of  baubles  like  this,"  Lit 
muttered.  "  It  will  be  some  time  before  my  lady 
would  miss  a  thing  of  the  sort ;  and  I  must  e'en  go 
and  get  Dad's  errand  done.  I  have  dallied  too  long 
already.  I  will  seek  her  to-night.  By  that  time 
she  will  be  lowest  in  her  mind  —  poor  soul  —  and 
need  some  one  to  chirk  her  up  a  bit." 

With  this  philosophical  review  of  the  situation, 
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the  girl  would  have  addressed  herself  to  her  own 
affairs,  but  that,  at  the  moment,  her  ear  and  e\e 
were  lx>th  arrested  by  the  tones  and  action  of  a 
gentleman  who.  standing  on  the  steps  of  St.  Philip's, 
rehearsed  to  a  group  of  ac(|uaintances  the  whole 
story  of  the  defeated  wedding,  adding  thereto  — 
evidently  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  —  a  his- 
tory of  the  precedent  occurrences  which  explained 
ii  ctil. 

The  speaker  was  he  who  had  prompted  and  re- 
monstrated with  Sir  Paris;  and  as  Lit,  standing 
apart,  listened  to  his  setting  forth  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter along  with  the  many  comments  and  sneers,  the 
utterances  of  heartless  satisfaction,  the  pn>tTers  of 
more  insulting  pity,  her  big.  thick-fringed,  doe-like 
eyes  swam,  and  her  shapely  brown  hands  clenched 
hard.  "Quality!  They're  but  so  many  devils!" 
she  muttered,  and  moved  hastily  away. 

Late  that  afternoon,  having  concluded  her  father's 
erraml.  which  was  the  obtaining  of  a  packet  of 
indigo  seed  from  the  Lucas  plantation  on  the 
Wappoo,  she  walked  alone  toward  the  Boar's  Head, 
her  father,  and  her  snipper.  In  the  waning  light 
of  fast  approaching  dusk,  she  received  and  returned 
an  ironical  bov  from  the  gentleman  whose  face 
she  had  slapped  in  the  church ;  and  so  well  did  her 
appearance  and  manner  please  him  that  he  followed 
and  accosted  her. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  madam."  he  l^egan.  "  may  I  know 
to  whom  I  am  —  to  whose  delicate  hand  —  I  am  be- 
holden for  a  slapped  face?  " 

"  Dost  want  another?  "  she  interrogated,  quickly, 
turning  upon  the  questioner;  and  a  second  man  of 
his  own  class,  who  approached  at  the  moment,  ttx>k 
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him  by  the  arm  and  drew  him  aside,  saying  as  he 


did  so. 


Tis  old  Dad  Buckaloo's  girl.  Lit.     Let 


her  1)e.  She  has  a  pretty  temper  of  her  own,  and  can 
use  her  fists  like  a  man.  Besides,  the  old  Scotchman 
is  quite  like  to  make  himself  mighty  disagreeable, 
though  he  is  easy  enough  if  you  choose  to  come 
up  on  his  good  s'ide.  Come,  shall  I  present  you? 
Will  vou  make  the  acquaintance  in  the  regular  man- 
ner?"" And  arm  in  arm  the  two  followed  Lit  to 
the  Boar's  Head,  an  inn  much  frequented  by  drovers 
and  Indian  traders. 

This  little  low -browed  house  seemed  just  now 
to  be  the  rallying-point  of  vast  festivity,  for  there 
made  itself  heard  from  the  tap-r<x)m  a  great  singing, 
mingled  with  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the  ryth- 
mic pound  of  heavy-shod  feet  accompanied  by  the 
soft  pat-and-shuffle'of  those  unshod.  Lit  and  her 
two  ff)llowers  stepped  inside.  A  great,  black- 
bearded  giant  was  seated  upon  the  bar.  roaring  out 
bits  of  song,  and  keeping  time  with  his  drinking 
mug.  while  on  the  floor  Isefore  him  an  Indian  and 
a  Highlandman  danced  a  match,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  bystanders  looked  on  or  attended  to  their 
own  concerns. 

"  Na.  na!  "  he  on  the  bar  shouted  to  his  country- 
man. "  You're  already  beaten.  Your  wind  is  gane, 
you  are  nigh  spent.  Opayhatchoo  is  not  touched 
at  all.  He  could  leap  like  that  until  dawn.  As  well 
gie  o'er  tr}'ing." 

This  was  old  Dad  Buckaloo.  born  Buccleugh.  and 
christened  Alexander,  son  of  a  Scottish  laird  of  no 
mean  pretensions.  With  the  curse  of  the  wanderer 
on  him  from  his  birth,  a  natural  gipsy  and  breaker 
of  laws,  he  had  knocked  about  the  world  since  com- 
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ing  to  manhocKl,  and,  as  he  told  it,  had  gone  down, 
seventeen  or  ei'^hteen  years  hehjre.  into  the  country 
of  the  Creeks,  where  he  married  him  a  wife.  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  thence  that  he  now  occasionally 
emerged  with  his  tall,  strong,  dark  daughter,  to 
do  a  bit  of  horse-trading  or  purchase  such  supplies 
as  were  necessary  for  his  very  primitive  mode  of 
life. 

Lit  now  went  forward  and  put  Miss  Lucas's  letter 
in  her  father's  hand,  which  diverted  him  for  a 
moment  from  the  dancers.  Mastering  its  contents 
and  pushing  it  into  his  pocket,  he  once  more  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  saltations  of  his  Indian  friend 
and  his  countryman. 

"  They  ha'  been  dancin'  this  twa  hours ;  and 
Donny.  the  fule,  will  nae  gie  up,"  he  appealed  to 
the  newcomers. 

Donny's  legs,  it  appeared,  however,  were  not  of 
the  opinion  of  his  head ;  for  these  incontinently 
failing  him  at  this  instant,  he  sank  down  prone  and 
groaning.  Old  Buckaloo  burst  into  a  great  roar 
of  laughter,  in  which  the  two  gentlemen  jt)ined. 
But  Lit,  with  a  concerned  face,  helped  the  spent 
and  panting  Donny  to  a  seat. 

"  You  ever  take  pleasure  in  some  cruel  sport. 
Dad,"  she  reproached  her  father.  "  Nothing  but 
something  that  hurts  somebody  else  can  make  you 
merry." 

Buckaloo  laughed  again  at  the  accusation,  and 
bade  the  company  in  the  room  to  come  and  drink 
with  him. 

"  This  is  an  mid  fish,"  remarked  Captain  Tills- 
ford,  the  gentleman  of  the  slapped  face,  to  his  com- 
panion, "  an  odd  fish,  Fallowfield." 
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"  Mr.  Buccleugli,  I  believe,"  Major  FallowfieUl 
remarked,  as  he  raised  his  glass. 

The  formal  words  appealed  to  sotnethmg  which 
was  generally  in  abeyance  in  old  Dad.  "  Alexander 
Buccleugh.  at  your  service,"  he  repeated,  with  a 
grand  flourishing  lx>w.  ,.  n^   • 

"  I  met  you  last  year.  sir.  at  Savannah.  Major 
Fallowfield  went  on.  "  You  have  a  plantation  some- 
where below  on  the  Sea  Islands,  have  you  n(jt  ?  " 

"  O.  ves,  1   have  a  plantation  or  so  on  Wissoo 

you   English  have  called  it  Cumberland   Island 

—  and  I  was  in  Savannah  a  goo<l  deal  last  year. 
Mv  headquar'.jrs  is  down  in  the  Creek  country, 
on  the  St.  Marv's.  'Tis  ncjt  far  from  the  river 
Alata.  that  which  the  Spaniards  have  named  St. 
j,,lm-s  _  'tis  the  Ixnindary  between  the  lands  of 
the  Indians  and  the  Spanish." 

"  We    met    your    daughter."    Captain    Tillsford 
hinted,  "  at  a  wedding  at  St.  Philip's." 

"A  wedding?"  inquired  Buckaloo.  with  raised 

brows. 

•'  Well,  not  exactly  a  wedding."  smiled  Fallow- 
field. 

"  Twas  the  crudest  dog's  trick."  broke  in  Lit, 
"the  sort  of  trick  that  a  man  will  ever  1)e  trying 
to  compass,  and  other  men  be  ready  to  admire," 
and  she  scowled  at  Tillsford,  who  smiled  and  bowed 
as  though  to  a  compliment. 

"  What  was  it.  then,  if  not  exactly  a  wedding?  " 
inf|uired  Buckalcxi. 

"Why.  'twas  like  this."  began  Tillsford;  "we 
have  in  our  society  here  a  very  noted  beauty,  Mis- 
tress Diana  Chatcrs.  the  orphan  heiress  of  Sir  Hec- 
tor  Chaters.   and   the  most  heartless   little  hussy 
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that  ever  cozened  an  honest  man  for  the  sake  of 
j iking  him.  She  numbers  her  victims  by  the  score, 
and  boasts  of  them  as  a  Chickasaw  brave  boasts  of 
his  scalps." 

"  'Tis  an  easy  guess  at  one  scalp  she  has  taken," 
laughed  Lit.  looking  at  his  flushed,  angry  face. 

"  I  say  she  deserved  it,  I  say  she  was  well  served," 
went  on  Tillsford,  boisterously. 

"Deserved  what?"  inquired  h's  host,  who  still 
sat  uix)n  the  bar,  and  occasii 
drawer  behind  the  counter  th" 
filled. 

"  Why.  Archibald  Cameron,  who  is  a  pretty  fel- 
low and  hath  a  very  taking  way  with  a  woman, 
made  a  wager  when  he  first  came  to  Charles  Town, 
and  before  he  had  met  the  jilt,  that  he  would 
propose  marriage  to  her,  be  accepted,  and  jilt  her 
in  turn  openly,  at  the  altar,  within  four  weeks  of 
their  first  meeting.  And.  by  heaven,  he  did  it.  too! 
That  was  the  thing  which  chanced  to-day.  and  which 
I  have  said  was  a  wedding,  and  yet  not  quite  a 
wedding." 

Buckaloo   laughed,   and   ordered   drinks   around 


agam. 


'Tis  a  brave  tale,"  he  declared. 


And 


now  what  are  the  men  of  her  family  about,  and 
who  is  to  settle  with  the  fellow  ?  " 

"  You  may  l)e  sure."  Lit  again  broke  in,  "  that 
a  hound  like  that  knew  well  tliere  was  no  man  to 
fight  for  her.  before  he  put  such  a  sh...Tie  upon  her. 
You  men  are  all  alike;  'tis  a  question  of  fighting, 
and  no  thought  of  the  poor  maid's  heart  that's 
broken." 

"  Nay.  mistress,"  remonstrated  Fallowfield,  in  a 
more  kindly  tone,  "  the  point  is  that  the  lady  in  this 
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case  showed  no  heart.  If  llie  Honourable  Diana 
Chaters  has  one,  and  it  is  a  good  one,  none  lias  so 
far  seen  evidence  of  it." 

"  And  the  man?  "  cried  Lit.  angrily.  "  What  of 
him?     He  showed  heart,  did  he?" 

"  Why,  no,"  answered  Fallowfield.  "  "tis  no  ques- 
tion of  his  heart.  He  but  paid  the  lady  out  in  her 
own  coin,  or  such  coin  as  she  had  used  toward 
others.  And  —  though  I  would  not  myself  have 
done  the  thing  —  I  cannot  see  that  it  misbecame  him 
as  a  man  and  a  gentleman." 

"  I  would  you  men  had  all  but  one  neck,  that  I 
might  wring  it,"  flashed  Lit. 

"  Why,  'tis  a  classical  young  damsel  who  quotes 
Nero  to  us,"  taunted  Tillsford  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  a  wary  eye  on  old  Buckaloo,  for  the  moment 
engaged  with  Donny. 

Lit  flushed  darkly  and  bent  her  black  brows  dan- 
gerously upon  him.  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
that  person,"  she  retorted.  "  What  1  say,  I  say 
for  myself." 

"  And  L"  laughefi  Fallowfield.  "  would  that  all 
the  women  had  but  one  neck,  and  that  I  had  my  arm 
around  it.  Come,  fair  mistress,  you  are  much  too 
handsome  to  be  so  unkind." 

Lit  made  no  answer  in  words.  Turning  to  Bucka- 
loo, "  Was  that  all  you  wanted  of  me,  father?  "  she 
inquired.     "  May  I  go  now  ?  " 

Buckaloo  caught  her  arm.  He  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  liquor  he  had  dnmk.  "  Xo.  stay  a  bit,  and 
tell  us  something  alx>ut  this  young  dame  you  defend 
so  fiercely." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her,"  said  Lit,  "  except  that 
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she  is  a  woman  and  has  been  cruelly  used  by  a 
man." 

"  Which  makes  her  claim  upon  your  sympathies 
secure,  seeing-  that  you  have  a  father  who  was  un- 
kind enough  to  give  you  an  Indian  mother.  Well, 
there  be  some  that  cannot  appreciate  a  good  an- 
cestry. For  my  i)art,  I  would  rather  be  descended 
from  old  Tomo-chi-chi  than  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. But  'tis  a  matter  of  taste  —  a  matter  of 
taste."  and  he  laughed  and  released  her. 

As  Lit  left  the  room  in  quest  of  a  bit  of  supper, 
Tillsford  spoke  again.  "  You  called  the  heroine 
of  this  morning's  little  '  Measure  for  Measure ' 
comedy  '  The  Honourable  Diana  Chaters,'  I  be- 
lieve; and  she  has  as  much  right  to  that  title  as 
my  negress  Mopsy,  or  the  first  Indian  squaw  you 
meet  on  the  street." 

"  I  have  often  heard  her  called  so,"  explained 
Fallowfield. 

**  Then  you  have  often  heard  her  miscalled,"  re- 
torted Tillsford.  "  Her  father  was  a  beggarly 
baronet;  and  now  that  he  is  gone,  her  uncle.  Sir 
Paris,  has  the  title.  I  have  lieard  fools  call  her 
'  The  Lady  Diana,'  but  a  baronet's  daughter  hath 
no  title.  One  would  think  her  father  had  been 
an  earl  to  hear  you  mouth  '  Honourable '  before 
her  name." 

"  Well,  her  money's  her  own.  She  pays  the  bills 
and  holds  the  purse  strings  in  tiiat  house,"  inter- 
rupted a  red-faced  butcher  who  was  leaning  upon 
the  counter  with  his  mug  of  ale.  "  Honourable 
and  well  she  pays  'em,  too.  Call  her  honourable, 
I  say,  and  why  not  ?  " 

"Why  not"?"  echoed  Tillsford.     "Because  she 
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has  no  right  to  the  title.  Money  she  has,  yes.  The 
gold  wherewith  her  common-born  mother  bought 
Sir  Hector  Chaters.  her  titled  dad.  O.  'tis  a 
mighty  fortune  she  holds  in  her  fool  hands;  and 
there  is  the  only  reason  why  a  man  of  sense  would 
look  at  her  to  wed  her  —  for  she  hath  the  devil's 
own  temper.    No,  she  hath  no  title." 

Lit  had  returned,  and  was  eating  a  good  supper 
in  a  corner.  "  Why,  that's  no  so  bad,  neither," 
she  murmured.  "  A  baronet's  daU;^hter,  with  a 
mighty  fortune  to  her,  and  the  beautifullest  impe- 
rial young  queen  that  ever  wore  a  shoe.  Methinks 
that  would  be  enough  to  dazzle  a  hatchet-faced 
lieutenant  of  militia,  with  not  one  coin  to  rub  against 
another,"  she  observed,  genially,  to  her  mug;  and 
the  sally  was  answered  by  a  roar  of  laughter  in 
which  old  Buckaloo's  voice  rang  loudest. 

When  the  mirth  subsided,  an  elderly  man  over 
in  a  corner,  whom  the  landlord  addressed  as 
Mr.  Sparling,  spoke  up.  "  Nay,  nay,  justice  for 
all,  my  hearties.  You  may  or  may  not  like  the 
daughter,  who  is  certainly  curst;  and"  (with  a 
w'ink)  "  she  may  or  may  not  like  you.  But  the 
mother  was  not  common  born.  She  died  very  soon 
after  the  family  came  to  the  Americas.  But  I  re- 
member well  when  she  was  the  belle  of  Bristol 
town,  admired  not  only  for  her  beauty,  but  for 
her  wit,  and  as  lar  exceeded  this  offspring  of  hers 
as  the  sun  exceeds  the  moon.  She  was  presented 
at  court,  and  Queen  Anne  doted  upon  her,  and 
often  invited  her.  She  stooped,  man  —  stooped  — 
to  marry  Sir  Hector.  He  won  her  by  his  dashing 
ways,  not  she  bought  him.  'Twas  said  he  courted 
her  —  like  Master  William  Shakespeare's  blacka- 
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moor  hero  —  by  a  relation  of  his  daring  adventures 
and  hairbreadth  'scapes.  And,  faith,  he  had  'em, 
had  young  Sir  Hector  Chaters,  for  he  was  a  bold 
blade." 

"Well,"  observed  Tillsford,  bitingly,  "there 
seems  to  be  rather  a  pitiful  outcome  for  so  notable 
a  pair,  —  but  one  descendant,  and  she  so  little  worthy 
her  parentage." 

"  Unfair  again,"  declared  the  old  man,  stoutly. 
"  This  offspring  of  debonair  Sir  Hector  Chaters, 
had  she  but  been  breeched  instead  of  petticoated, 
would  have  been  held  most  worthy.  The  i)oor  maid 
has  too  much  blood  and  spirit  for  the  distaff  —  she 
v^nts  a  sword." 

Upon  the  heels  of  an  outbreak  of  laughter,  com- 
ments, protests,  and  suggestions  from  the  crowd,  the 
door  suddenly  burst  open  as  though  gimpowder  had 
bidden  it,  and  a  young  gentleman,  very  much  flushed 
with  wine  or  laughter,  and  apparently  breathless 
from  running,  irrupted  into  the  heart  of  the  com- 
pany. He  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  under 
the  fire  of  many  expectant  glances,  waved  some- 
thing white  above  his  head,  and  cried  out,  laughing: 

"News,  gentlemen,  news  from  the  Honourable 
Mistress  Diana  Chaters!  The  latest  information 
for  sale  for  one  drink,  or  as  many  more  as  any  man 
choose  to  offer !    Who  bids  ?  " 

Unwelcome  as  the  words  were  to  her  ears,  some- 
thing in  the  vivid  poise  of  the  lithe  young  figure, 
the  inncKent.  boyish  flash  of  the  big.  liquid  eyes, 
and  the  merry,  quizzical  turn  of  the  graceful  head, 
t(X)k  strong  hold  u|)on  Lit's  fancy.  There  was  a 
roaring  chorus  of  assent,  and  the  young  fellov  was 
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borne  to  the  bar  by  half  a  dozen  enthusiastic  bidders 
for  his  information. 

He  sprang  Hghtly  upon  it,  and  seated  himself 
beside  Dad  Buckaloo,  who  geniallv  resigned  his  post 
of  homnir.  and  sprawled  thereafter  upon  a  settle 
nearer  the  fire.  Waving  an  ale  mug  in  each  hand,  he 
swept  those  eloquent  eyes  about  the  room  to  pick 
up  his  audience.  Finding  it,  to  a  man.  hanging  in  a 
mute  ecstasy  of  expectation  upon  his  words  — 

"  Well,  then."  he  cried.  "  'twas  thus :  I  stand  — 
by  a  blessed,  heavenly  chance — just  before  the 
Chaters  mansion  when  the  Honourable  Diana  (hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  her  bridegroom  and  sent  him  to 
the  right  about,  as  I  suppuse.  and  having,  as  1  was 
told,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  priest)  comes  home  to 
this  same  mansion  in  a  very  still  fury.  I  have  ever 
noticed  that  these  termagants  have  a  way  of  looking 
as  though  they  were  frozen,  up  to  the  last  moment, 
which  sees  them  break  loose  and  carry  all  before 
them." 

Here  he  drank  deeply  from  the  right-hand  mug, 
held  it  back,  regarding  it  questioningly  and  medita- 
tively, sipped  critically  at  the  left-hand  jorum,  then 
smiled  richly  upon  the  two,  and  continued  : 

"  Mistress  Diana  mounts  me  the  steps  very  slow 
and  stately,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  uncle. 
In  the  hallway  ('tis  a  vast,  great  doorway  —  one 
could  flrive  a  coach  through  it  at  a  gallop  —  and 
we  who  paid  not  a  penny  to  the  show^  saw  it  all 
from  the  street,  like  sitting  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre), 
in  the  hallway  she  meets  her  servants,  all  bedecked 
with  new  clothes  of  her  buying  to  grace  this  occa- 
sion, and  witli  smirks  of  their  own  invention  to 
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back  the  clotlies,  and  one  old  negress  bent  before 
her  and  saluted  her  as  Mistress  Cameron ! 

"  Oh ! "  and  he  laughed,  and  all  his  listeners 
laughed  after  him.  "  She  flew  upon  the  old  woman 
like  a  naughty  child  on  its  doll  which  it  conceives 
to  have  offended,  snatched  the  turban  off  the  bob- 
bing head,  and  beat  and  clouted  her  with  it.  crying 
out,  '  Grinning  fools,  tliere  was  no  wedding !  I  am 
not  Mistress  Cameron!  Clear  this  hall!  Carry 
those  silly  flowers  and  fling  them  into  the  creek. 
To  tlie  right  about,  every  one  of  you ! ' 

"  So  much  I  both  saw  and  htard, 
myself,  weak  with  laughter,  against  a 
Then  my  lady  went  into  the  great  drawing-nxjms, 
and  at  once  a  vast  commotion  broke  out.  They 
say  she  ran  fairly  amuck.  Servants,  musicians, 
tradesmen,  and  some  few  humble  friends  who  had 
been  bidden  to  assist  in  the  entertainment,  and  had 
not  been  thought  worthy  to  go  to  the  church, 
she  cuffed  and  pummelled  and  berated.  She 
screamed,  she  raved,  she  tore  down  the  garlands  of 
flowers  with  her  own  hands  She  grasped  the  edge 
of  the  great  table-cloth  c  n  the  feast-table,  and,  with 
a  strength  incredible  'or  a  woman,  dragged  it  off. 
They  say  she  broke  five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
china  and  such  like  precious  stuff." 
^^  "And  well  she  might."  commented  Mr.  Sparling. 
"  Sir  Hector  Chaters  brought  home  rare  china  from 
the  countries  he  visited,  and  her  table  was  a  show 
in  itself." 

"Well,  next  minute."  went  on  the  young  man, 
sipping  first  from  one  ale  mug  and  then  the  other, 
"  out  came  flying  the  musicians  as  though  the  deil 
were  after  ihcm.     One  great  fat   fellow,  with  a 
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viol  —  hatless,  and  shielding  his  head  with  the 
big-  fat  fiddle,  as  though  he  feared  to  l)e  struck  — 
came  skimming  past  me,  and  I  caught  him  by  his 
coat  and  stayed  him.  'Twas  he  who,  when  I  had 
s(K:)thed  him  and  put  a  quarter  f  good  ale  into 
him,  gave  me  an  account  of  the  marvellous  doings 
in  the  drawing-room  and  the  Ixmquet-hall." 

"  And  you  came  away  then  ?  "  questioned  a  lis- 
tener. 

"  Nay,  nay!  Finest  of  all  — anfl  this  I  saw  my- 
self—  was  the  last  act,"  laughed  the  young  man, 
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and    nursing    his    knee. 


"  The  l)eautiful  fury  had  a  pi|)e  of  Madeira  as  old  as 
she.  a  noble  wine  which  her  father.  Sir  Hector,  had 
carried  round  the  East  India  voyage  in  his  own 
ship,  and  laid  down  to  ripen  under  the  cypress 
shingles  of  the  great  garret  when  she  was  born, 
that  it  might  be  broached  on  her  wedding-day. 

"  This  good  wine  —  the  thought  of  it  makes  my 
mouth  to  water  —  was  all  in  flagons,  and  set  forth 
upon  a  table  at  the  back  of  the  great  hall.  They 
say  that  her  uncle  —  or  perhaps  it  was  the  butler 
—  made  some  mention  of  the  fact  that  it  was  her 
wedding  wine,  and  should  be  re-bottled  to  wait 
for  that  occasion.  At  any  rate,  out  into  the  hall 
comes  she  flying,  catches  up  a  bottle  of  it.  whirls 
it  about  her  head  and  sent  it  spinning  down  through 
the  brave  ranks  of  the  flagons,  that  the  glass  crashed 
and  splintered,  and  the  good  red  wine  went  spurting 
and  spouting.  The  vixen  made  such  a  good  shot 
that  they  swear  no  one  flask  was  left  unbroken." 

"  Come,  now."  interrupted  Dad  Buckaloo.  sitting 
up  with  a  sort  of  groan.  "  you  are  reporting  vil- 
lainies indeed.     I  have  borne  the  relation  of  my 
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lady's  other  pranks,  and  even  thought  they  showed 
her  a  lass  of  spirit.  But  that  last  was  the  doing 
of  a  hussy.  To  broach  a  man's  head  and  spill  his 
blood,  may  be  a  w(jrthy  act;  but  to  broach  g(K)d 
wine  like  that,  and  spill  it  uikju  the  unthankful 
earth,  is  a  fiend's  trick.  I  would  I  had  been  there 
to  catch  some  of  it  in  my  mouth  —  " 

"  Which  is  ever  open."  interrupted  Lit.  pushing 
her  father's  great  shoulder,  and  whispering  to  him. 

"  Poor  old  Ringlets  —  "  began  some  one,  when 
the  young  man  on  the  bar  interrupted. 

"  O,  yes,  Sir  Paris  —  Sir  Ringlets  —  my  fat 
fiddler  told  me  later  (when  I  had  resurrected  him 
with  good  ale)  that  Sir  Paris  would,  past  doubt, 
take  to  his  lx;d.  They  say  that  if  one  of  the  house- 
hold break  a  leg.  Sir  Paris  is  for  bed  forthwith; 
that  when  any  member  of  the  family  suffers  illness, 
or  anylxxly  whatever  hath  griefs,  Sir  Paris  wends 
incontinent  to  bed.  There  is  no  claim  that  he  is 
ill.  'Tis  his  way  of  meeting  adversity  —  and  not 
so  bad  a  way.  neither.  I  wonder  what  the  bride- 
groom thinks  by  now  of  whether  or  no  he  hath 
made  a  good  escape  that  the  young  termagant  would 
not  have  him." 

Lit  had  come  out  of  the  corner  and  its  shadows, 
and  placed  herself  squarely  liefore  the  yotuig  man, 
her  head  thrown  back  defiantly ;  and  now  she  cried 
to  him : 

"  Do  you  not  know,  sir.  or  do  you  only  feign 
not  to  know,  that  Mistress  Diana  Chaters  was  most 
cruelly  jilted  by  Archibald  Cameron?  " 

"Was  —  what?"  demanded  the  tipsy  young 
man,  setting  down  an  ale  mug  rather  suddenly. 
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"  They  tell  me  she  slappetl  his  face  and  sent  him 
packing  —  or  (hd  I  misunderstand  what  tliey  said  ?  " 
"  You  sure  understood  not  at  all  what  they  said," 
Lit  echoe<l.  bitterly,  "or  you  so  pretend.  Archie 
Cameron,  the  hound,  won  this  sweet  young  lady's 
affections,  promised  her  marriage,  and  when,  as 
you  see.  she  had  made  a  great  feast  and  parade  of 
the  wedding,  he  staid  away  from  the  church  and 
sent  her  word  that  he  ditl  not  want  her." 

"Is  this  so?"  cried  the  young  man.  springing 
down  from  the  bar.  and  looking  upon  the  faces 
about  her  for  confirmation.  "  Why,  this  is  not  the 
story  I  was  told." 

"  Except  for  some  heat  in  the  telling,"  sneered 
Tillsford.  "  'tis  exact  enough.  Archie  Cameron 
jilted  the  jade  who  had  jilted  his  betters." 

"  And  there  was  no  man  kin  to  her  to  debate  that 
question  with  him?"  inquired  the  newcomer. 
"  Why,  she  is  a  most  beautiful  young  woman,  and 
of  high  birth.  Was  there  no  friend,  even,  to  draw 
a  sword  for  her?  " 

Lit  stepped  closer  to  the  young  man.  "There 
was  not  one  friend  to  speak  a  word  for  her  in  "the 
church  this  morning."  she  cried,  in  her  low.  rich, 
thrilling  contralto.  "  I  put  her  poor  head  on  my 
breast  — I.  a  stranger  — and  between  carried  and 
led  her  to  her  coach." 

The  young  man  looked  with  more  attention  at 
Lit's  flushed,  tremulous,  earnest  face. 

««t"^*»^^^  ^^'^"  ^°"^'  y°""S^  mistress,"  he  s^nd. 

"You  men  make  a  great  talk  of  it  that  she 
behaved    wildly    and    savagelv."    Lit    interrupted 
with  vehemence.    "  Is't  strange,  think  you,  a  head  so 
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proud,  and  so  shamed,  should  !>.•  razed,  too?  Tis 
a  sight  more  than  bottles  o'  East  India  would  ha' 
l)cen  smashed,  had  /  been  served  as  she  was  — 
poor  maid  —  ixx)r  young  lady!  " 

"Indeed,  mistress.  }ou  shall  pardon  me."  the 
young  man  persisted ;  "  I  was  misinformed.  I  luul 
not  brought  here  my  foolish  tale  so  gaily  had  1 
known  the  truth  of  this  matter." 

"  I  warrant  you  would  not."  returned  Lit,  in  a 
low  tone  and  with  an  approving  glance. 

"  And  yet,  'twas  a  brave  tale,  and  no  doubt  true 
ever\'  word."  suggested  Tillsford.  laughing.  "  We 
are  for  the  club.  Major  Fallowfield ;  if  they  have 
not  heard  the  recital  of  that  home-coming,  they  will 
thank  us  for  it." 

The  young  man  who  had  tf)ld  the  story,  and  who 
seemed  now  greatly  s(»bered  by  the  outcome  of  it, 
approached  the  two  gentlemen.  "  I  beg  you  will 
not  report  the  foolish  things  I  said."  he  began. 
"  They  were  mostly  lies,  and  told  in  an  unworthy 
spirit." 

"  As  you  please,  sir."  returned  Fallowfield, 
smoothly,  and  Tillsford  added,  "  The  gentleman 
has  a  tender  conscience.  Rut  'twill  take  more  than 
one  scrupulous  man  to  keep  all  Charles  Town  from 
humming  with  this  tale  to-night." 

Drinking  a  modest  mug  of  ale.  and  eating  a 
lunch  of  bread  and  cheese  at  a  little  table  removed 
from  the  others,  there  was  a  lean,  shabby  fellow, 
with  an  alert,  ugly  face,  and  the  air  of  a  journey- 
man in  one  of  the  more  skilled  trades.  He  was.  in 
fact,  a  printer,  employed  on  the  Charles  Town 
Gaccttc. 

He  had  listened  to  the  conversation  thus  far  with 
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the  know-it-all  expression  of  a  tap-room  wiseacre; 
and  now,  as  there  came  a  little  pause  after  Fallow- 
field's  remark,  his  thin,  nasal  voice  cut  in  with, 
"  You're  all  mistaken ;  not  one  of  you  has  touchetl 
the  core  of  the  matter  yet.  Archie  had  wedded  the 
lady  with  no  pother,  had  she  been  other  than  she  is." 

A  roar  of  laughter  here  interrupted  him.  "  Why, 
so  we  said,"  sneered  Tillsford,  and  Dad  Buckaloo 
boomed  after  him  with,  "  That  might  be  said  of 
any  trade  or  marriage  which  miscarries." 

The  printer  remained  unruffled.  "  You  go  off 
at  the  half-cock,"  he  observed.  "  I  do  not  mean 
the  thing  which  you  have  said,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  her  temper." 

"  Perchance  of  her  money?  "  suggested  Tillsford. 

"  Why,  as  to  that."  imperturbably,  "  'twas  neither 
here  nor  there  with  Archie  Cameron.  He  hath 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  knows  where  to  get  more." 

There  came  a  low-toned  murmur  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  a  man  leaning  upon  the  bar  muttered. 
"  No  fellow  can  walk  the  streets  of  Charles  Town, 
with  money  in's  pocket,  but  what  there  are  hintings 
that  he  gets  it  unfairly  from  the  high  seas." 

"  I  said  not  so,"  returned  the  printer.  *'  but  I  do 
say  to  yon  that  what  Archie  Cameron  feared  in  the 
Honourable  Diana  Cliaters  was  not  her  temper,  but 
her  wits.  The  Chaters  family  have  ruled  wherever 
they  have  set  foot,  and  by  G — , 


"'They've  got  the  brains 
To  back  their  claims.' 


"  The  young  mistress  is  a  cln'p  of  the  old  block : 
and  Cameron  knew  well  enough  that  she  wt)ul(l  see 
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througli  him  and  read  the  seamy  side  of  his  affairs 
in  no  time.  A  fellow  with  matters  to  keq)  to 
himself  doth  not  want  a  wife  like  Mistress  Diana 
Chaters.    So  much  is  certain." 

"What  has  Archie  Cameron  to  hide  from  the 
public  ?  "  a  sailorly  appearing  man  demanded,  in 
deep  disgust.  "  What  would  you  l)e  hinting  at  ? 
This  city  of  Charles  Town  is  the  most  infernal 
scandalous  hole  a  man  ever  set  his  foot  in.  Let 
him  dare  get  up  so  high  as  to  become  a  mark  for 
envy,  and  he  must  beware  that  he  be  able  to  tell  which 
grandam  left  him  every  guinea  he  spends,  or  some 
man  whispers  '  piracy,'  so  sure  as  I'm  alive."  And 
he  swore  roundly. 

The  printer  turned  his  eyes  upon  this  new  cham- 
pion. "Did  I  say  piracy,  ye  gowk?  'Twas  you 
named  the  word,  not  I.  Let  Archibald  Cameron 
tell,  if  he  chooses,  what  'tis  that  takes  him  on 
voyagings  in  a  periagua  out  beyond  the  bar  with 
two  Indians  for  crew ! 

"  Ah,  fishing,  is't  ? "  as  the  other  made  some 
muttered  reply.  "  Well.  then,  that's  well,  indeed. 
'Tis  profitable  sport  —  this  fishing.  He  baits  his 
hook  with  information,  and  brings  up  gf)ld  fish. 

"  But  the  Lord  knows,"  rising,  shaking  the 
crumbs  from  his  garments  and  preparing  to  depart, 
"  that  I  am  the  last  man  to  hint  at  piracv  or  smug- 
gling, or  even  a  bit  of  decent  privateering.  I  hint 
at  nothing.  We  men  who  mould  the  world's  opinion 
through  the  journals  must  e'en  be  careful  what  we 
say."  And  he  strutted  out  with  a  frowning  brow 
and  an  air  of  suppressed  information  and  porten- 
tous wisdom. 

"  Aye."  cried  an  old  man,  crouched  over  the  fire, 
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"  now  hint,  somebody,  that  the  Spaniards  have  sent 
Archie  Cameron  up  here  to  raise  the  negroes ;  that 
is  the  next  thing  coming." 

*'  We'll  not  hint  it."  said  one  of  the  crowd  about 
the  bar,  bluntly.  "  we'll  say  it  when  we  choose,  old 
man.  'Tis  no  jest  to  have  Spain  sen  hng  up  her 
sneaking  spies  to  raise  our  slaves  against  ns." 

Dad  Buckaloo  turned  with  some  interest  to  the 
sailor-man  who  had  first  spoken.  "  What  is't  about 
Cameron?  What  hath  he  to  do  with  any  of  this? 
Does  any  claim  that  the  man  is  concerned  with  slave 
insurrections?  They  but  accuse  him  of  smuggling, 
or  such,  should  you  not  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It's  naught,"  answered  the  sailor,  sulkily,  bury- 
ing his  face  in  his  quartern  mug  and  refusing  fur- 
ther reply. 

"  Why.  the  remarks  get  about."  put  in  Tdlsford, 
who  appeared  a  man  impartially  pleased  to  give  a 
thrust  at  friend  or  foe  when  occasion  served.  "  the 
reports  get  about  because  certain  ships,  of  which 
Archibald  Cameron  knew  most,  have  come  to 
Charles  Town  after  suffering  greatly  from  attacks 
of  Spanish  privateers,  and  that,  within  such  waters 
as  he  might  have  commanded  with  this  information 
of  which  our  printer  friend  makes  mention." 

"  The  Spaniards!  "  put  in  old  Sparling  from  his 
corner ;  "  'tis  not  conceivable  that  the  man  is  in 
league  with  the  Spaniards." 

"  O.  no."  laughed  Tillsford.  "not  conceivable; 
'tis  merelv  believed  by  some  people.  And  here's 
a  thing:  The  gentleman  brought  to  Charles  Town 
letters  from  old  Farfrae  MacBain.  whom  he  had 
some  concern   with   in  Glasgow.     And   look  you, 
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MacBain's  ships  have  suffered  more  bitterly  than 
the  ships  of  any  other  mercliant  or  owner.  His 
friend,  indeed!  God  save  us  from  sncli  friends, 
say  I."  And  Tillsford  and  Fallowrield  left  the 
inn  together. 


CHAPTER   III. 

IN    THE  DUST 

"Go,  Betty,  shut  the  be.^room  door  — 
ihe  curtain  shed. 

T      IT,  standing  back  in  the   shadow    glanced 

'-a"'''fi;.rnttr-„tehhXrciri:g^ 

r,nva^'n«':;";nswe.ldhyane^ 

"  T  xvini  to  see  Mistress  Chaters.    slie  t"'*^' ';""• 
tL  negro  shook  his  head.     "Mistress  Chaters 

don^  see'nobody."  he  at^nounced,  positively  and 

finally. 


C),   yes,   she'll   see  me. 
thing  to' give  her."  ^ 


urged  Lit.     "I've  a 
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This  seemed  to  aroi.se  some  interest.  She  was 
admitted  to  the  vestibule,  and  the  man  hurried  away 
to  find  and  bring  back  with  him  a  tall  okl  negress  in  a 
great  white  turban,  whom  he  addressed  as  "  Ma'am 
Daphne." 

"  What  you  got  for  my  lady  ?  "  Daphne  inquired, 
severely. 

"  I've  that  which  she  11  want  to  see,"  returned 
Lit,  promptly, 

"You  come  from  Captain  Cameron?"  was  the 
next  inquiry,  made  in  a  low  voice,  and  after  a 
furtive  backward  glance. 

"  No."  began  Lit,  and  then  found  that  it  had 
been  a  mistake;  for  the  negress  instantly  refused 
any  sight  of  her  lady,  insisting  that  Mistress 
Chaters  was  asleep  and  could  not  l^e  disturbed. 

Lit  finally  vouchsafed,  by  way  of  retrieving  her 
error,  "  'Tis  somewhat  concerning  the  —  the  — 
what  happened  at  the  church  to-day,  and  I  must  see 
her  within  the  hour  to  tell  it  her.  Do  you  but  point 
out  her  room  to  me;  I  will  take  the'  risk  and  go 
in." 

The  woman's  glance  turned  involuntarih-  toward 
the  broad  stairway.  Lit  followed  its  lin.t,  and 
sprang  lightly  up,  the  negress  at  her  heels,  pro- 
testing and  remonstrating.  Above  stairs,  she  found 
herself  in  a  wide  hallway,  with  cushioned  seats  in 
its  recesses,  a  great  oriental  rug  on  its  floor,  and 
massive  jars  of  oriental  china  sitting  about,  as  on'' 
might  often  see  them  at  that  time  in  the  homes  of 
sea-captains  of  means.  Sir  Hector  Chaters  —  father 
of  Diana  and  elder  brother  of  that  doughty  gentle- 
man, the  present  baronet.  Sir  Paris  — had  i)een  a 
brilliant  naval  commander;    and  it  was  his  boast 
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that  he  had  sailed  his  ship  in  every  water  of  the 
globe,  and  brought  home  something  from  each 
coast  he  touched. 

By  instinct.  Lit  tried  the  first  door  she  came  to. 
It  was  locked,  and  there  was  no  answer  to  her 
tapping. 

"  Y'  see,  now,"  breathed  the  negress  over  her 
shoulder,  "you  can't  git  in  no  mo'  dan  nobody 
else."  Ma'am  Daphne  had  come  to  feel  that  it 
might  be  advisable  that  the  silence  behind  that  door 
should  be  broken.  "  Mus'  I  call  my  lord?"  she 
3slcc(l   snxiouslv. 

"  The  old  gentleman  ?  "  exclaimed  Lit.  "  Lord, 
no !  None  would  ever  open  a  door  because  he  asked 
'em."  And  here  she  rapped  upon  the  panels  and 
called,  "Mistress  Chaters.  Mistress  Chaters!  I've 
a  message  for  you.  Tis  me.  Lit  Buckaloo,  the 
maid  who  helped  you  to  your  carriage  this  morn- 

•        99 

mg. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  then  a  slight  rustlmg, 
then  the  bolt  shot  back.  Lit  entered  briskly.  For 
a  moment  she  thought  the  room  empty :  there  was 
no  candle  lighted,  and  the  evening  shades  made  it 
so  dusky  that  the  black-rolied  figure  crouched  in  a 
chair  by  the  gaping  fireplace  might  well  have  passed 
for  one  of  the  shadows. 

Slightly  taken  aback  at  meeting  no  challenge,  no 
greeting,  no  address  of  any  sort.  Lit  fumbled  in  her 
bosom,  brought  out  the  brooch,  and  presented  it. 
Diana  did  not  raise  her  head,  but  when  the  orna- 
ment came  within  the  range  of  her  down-bent  vision, 
reached  out  a  nerveless  hand  and  took  it,  while  a 
voice  dull,  toneless,  emptied,  a  voice  which  it  seemed 
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to  Lit  might  have  proceeded  from  any  inanimate 
object  in  the  room,  murmured : 

*'0,  thank  you.  Did  I  drop  it?  I  remember, 
I  wore  it  — this  morning."  And  at  mention  of 
that  morning,  its  agonies  seemed  to  C'.,ne  back  upon 
Diana,  and  a  long  shudder  shook  her  from  head  to 
foot. 

Lit  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  girl.  "  Lord 
a-mighty!"  clasping  the  chair  arms  and  looking 
up  mto  the  other's  face,  "what's  all  this  about? 
What  behaviour  is  this  ?  " 

Diana  made  a  gesture  of  repulsion,  as  though 
she  would  have  pushed  the  other  away.  "  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  did  this  morning."  she  uttered, 
finally,  "and  I  thank  you  for  bringing  back  my 
pin.    I  will  give  you  —  some  money  —  " 

That  you  won't."  retorted  Lit.  flushing  a  little. 
"  I  didn't  come  here  for  your  money,  Mistress 
Chaters."  . 

Something  in  the  tone  roused  Diana.  "  Why 
did  you  come  here?"  she  demanded,  rising  and 
pushing  past  the  kneeling  girl.  "  Why  did  you 
come  here  —  and  force  your  way  in  —  and  look  at 
me,  when  —  when  I  cannot  bear  to  be  looked  at? 
I  will  not  be  looked  at."  She  turned  on  Lit  fiercely. 
"  Is  it  that  you  want  to  go  back  and  tell  tales  of 
how  I  am  bearing  it?  — how  I  acted ?  — whether 
I  was  pale  or  no  ?  —  whether  I  was  sick  abed  ?  " 

With  an  accuracy  purely  subjective.  Lit  gauged 
the  nature  she  sought  to  lead.  Rising  and  puttmg 
her  hands  truculently  upon  her  hips.  "  Well,"  she 
said,  "and  now  suppose  T  did?  Suppose  I  had 
about  a  dozen  dear  gossips  waiting  to  hear  how 
Lady  Diana  Chaters  took  Archie  Cameron's  jilting? 


so 
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Shouldn't  I  have  a  fine  tale  to  tell  them?  That  she 
put  on  widow's  weeds,"  catching  at  the  filmy  black 
dress,  "  that  she  locked  herself  in  her  bed-chamber, 
and    was    ashamed    to    show    her    face    to    any 

visitor  — "  .         .  „_j 

"  Hush ! "  interrupted  Diana,  mipenously.      How 

dare  you?  "  t  •.    j-i 

"Wouldn't  it  be  true?"  went  on  Lit,  sturdily. 
"  Have  you  eaten  anything  since  morning?  " 

"  My  negress  told  you  that,"  cried  Diana,  angrily. 
"  I'll  deal  with  her." 

"No,  she  told  me  nothing,"  Lit  contradicted. 
"Couldn't  I  look  at  your  pinched,  perished  face, 
and  see  that  no  bite  had  passed  your  lips  this  day? 
See  how  you  play  the  fool,  mistress,  by  your  leave, 
and  if  you'll  excuse  the  word.  Look  and  see  how 
you  plav  into  that  man's  hands.  He  has  jilted  you 
and  made  little  of  you ;  so  now,  you'll  scorn  your- 
self;  you'll  help  him.  When  he  puts  a  shame  upon 
you,'  you'll  wear  it  like  a  shame.  Why,  Lord  be 
good  to  us !  You  should  have  on  your  gayest  dress, 
and  go  forth  among  your  friends,  and  hold  your 
head  up.  like  the  lady  and  the  beauty  that  you  are." 

"  Friends !  "  cried  Diana,  sinking  down  into  her 
chair  once  more.  "  I  have  none.  You  are  the  one 
woman  who  has  shown  kindness  since  this  misfor- 
tune came  upon  me." 

"  Nay,  I'll  not  believe  it,"  remonstrated  Lit,  cheer- 
ily. "  They  cannot  be  all  fiends,  the  people  of  this 
town.  And  they  tell  me  you  have  lived  among  them 
since  you  were  a  little  child.  Sure,  there  must  be 
some  here  that  love  you,  if  only  for  your  wit  and 
beauty." 

"No,   there  are  none!"   cried   Diana,   with   a 
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hunted,  desperate  look.  "  I  cannot  face  them  — 
I  can  never  face  them.  Wlien  I  think  of  things  I 
have  said  and  done  —  and  then  to  come  to  this! 
I  will  sit  here  in  this  room  till  the  thing  is  forgotten 
—  I  will  cut  my  throat  —  " 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  now,  wringing 
her  hands.  "  \\  hy  was  I  born  ?  "  she  groaned.  "  or 
why  did  I  not  die  when  my  father  did  ?  None  would 
have  dared  scorn  me  so,  while  he  lived." 

The  selfishness  which  had  gained  no  friends,  the 
false    and    overblown    pride    which    lay    bleeding 
under  this  cruel  indignity,  were  plain  to  the  visitor. 
Ihe  whole  situation  was  to  her  a  very  open  book. 
But  Lit,  loving  and   faulty,  generally  much  self- 
condemned,  was  not  wont  to  reprove  others;    and 
had  she  been,  this,  to  her  thinking,  was  not  the  time 
to  preach  to  Diana  Chaters.    She^sat.  or  half-kneeled 
upon  the  hearthstone,   regarding   the  tall,   stately 
young  figure  that   passed  backward  and   forward 
through  the  long,  high-ceiled,  sedate  apartment,  the 
slender,   aristocratic   hands,   now   wrung   together, 
now  tossed  wildly  above  the  shametl  head;*  while 
Diana  bewailetl  her  fate  in  such  broken  words  as 
came  to  her,  and  swore  that  if  she  were  a  man  she 
would  follow  Archie  Cameron  across  the  world  till 
she  had  wiped  out  the  insult  in  his  blood  —  that  if 
there  was  a  man  kin  to  her  who  had  the  spirit  of 
a  man  in  him.  Archie  Cameron  should  not  live  a 
week  —  and  thus  on  and  on  and  on. 

When  finally  there  came  a  lull,   through  very 
weariness,  in  this  tide  of  reproach  and  lamentation, 
Lit  remarked,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  wisdom 
"  I'm  hungry." 
"Ma'am    Daphne    shall    feed    you,"    answered 
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Diana,  indifferently.     "  Go  down  to  her.     Oh,  to 
think  that  anylxjdy  could  eat.  now !  " 

"  No,"  returned  Lit,  decidedly,  "  I  shall  not  go 
down  to  Ma'am  Daphne;  I  want  something  to  eat 
—  and  drink  —  brought  up  here.  I  would  talk  to 
you  about  what  you've  just  been  saying.  You  si)oke 
something  of  having  a  man  to  fight  your  battles  — 
'tis  easy  done,  you  know,  when  a  maid  is  as  fair 
and  as  great  a  lady  as  you  are." 

Diana  looked  with  drawn  brow  and  half -protest- 
ing air  at  this  girl  who  did  not  know  how  to  be 
abashed;  Imt  Lit  went  calmly  to  the  door,  called 
loudly  to  the  frightened  Daphne,  who  was  no  fur- 
ther away  than  the  keyhole,  and  ordered,  '*  NVine 
and  meat  for  both  of  us  —  and  be  quick  about  it!  " 
When  the  little  supper  which  poor,  heart-sore 
Daphne  had  been  grieving  over  for  hours  was 
spread.  Lit  drew  two  chairs  beside  it  and  coaxed 
Diana  to  sit  in  one  of  them.  ^^ 

"  I  never  could  eat  alone."  s"  protested,  nor 
drink  neither,  for  that  matter.  Never  mind  if  you 
don't  take  anything,  do  just  sit  there,"  and  she 
whispered  Daphne  hastily  to  lay  a  fire  on  the  deso- 
late hearthstone  for  sake  of  cheer. 

The  negress,  taking  her  aie  from  these  directions, 
lit  the  candles  in  the  silver  sconces,  and  soon  the 
room  was  glowing  with  the  leaping,  broken  bright- 
ness of  flames  from  the  pine  knots,  and  the  clearer, 
steadier  radiance  of  the  candles. 

"  There!  'Tis  as  the  bower  of  a  beautiful  young 
lady  should  be,  isn't  it?"  inquired  Lit,  innocently, 
as  she  turned  to  her  companion  while  Ma'am 
Daphne  was  closing  the  door.  "Now,  if  you'll 
but  eat  a  bite  of  this  venison,  and  drink  a  sup  o' 
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wine,  'twill  do  you  a  mort  o'  good.  Don't  drink 
the  wine  first,  on  an  empty  stomach  that  way,  or 
you'll  he  seeing  double." 

Diana  turned  her  face  aside,  with  a  gesture  of 
disrelish.  "  I  know  not  why  I  allow  you  to  — 
to  —  "  she  faltered.  *'  1  wish  you  would  go  away. 
I  don't  know  you,"  but  she  made  no  movement  to 
leave  the  :  .Ijle,  nor  to  alter  any  of  the  girl's  arrant^e- 
ments.  *• 

The  red  mantled  richly  in  Lit's  dark  cheek.  She 
was  of  as  high  a  mettle,  as  independent  a  spirit,  as 
Diana  herself.  Had  she  given  her  quid  temper 
a  moment's  way.  she  had  left  the  lady  to  wer  own 
desperate  devices.  It  was  love  that  held  her  here 
—  a  most  real  affection  —  suddenly  conceived,  and 
continually  added  to  and  confirmed  by  its  object's 
helplessness  and  pathetic  need  of  counsel  and  protec- 
tion. 

"What  news  do  you  reckon  Archie  Cameron 
would  like  to  hear  from  you?"  she  demanded, 
roughly.  Diana  flinched,  and  turned  away  with  a 
sort  of  groan. 

"Just  the  very  news  I  could  tell  him."  went  on 
Lit,  remorselessly.  "  Now  what  is  the  news  that 
would  make  him  sing  small,  if  you  could  send  it 
him? 

"A  sword  through  his  heart!  That  is  the  only 
message  I  would  send  him,"  returned  Diana,  fiercely 

A  sword  through  his  coward  heart ;  that  is  what 
he  deserves ! " 

"  Well,  you  can't  do  that  so  easy,"  commented 
Lit,  pnilosophically.  "  Next  best  thing  is  to  make 
him  look  as  much  like  a  fool  as  you  can.  Send  him 
word  that  you're  married." 
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"  Married! ""  breatlied  Diana,  turning  to  face  her 
tormentor.  "Who  would  have  nic  now?  Oh!  I 
numbered  my  levers  l>y  the  score  before  this  thi  ig 
chanced;  and  1  flouted  them  all.  WouUl  thev  not 
be  glad  of  a  chance  to  pay  me  back  in  kind?  Dare 
I  show  one  of  them  countenance?  " 

Lit  gazed  at  her  admiringly.  "  Tis  likely."  she 
said,  "  that  an>  of  'em  would  be  glad  to  come  back. 
But  you  know  best  what  you  want  to  du.  If  you 
can't  stay  here  and  marry  and  hold  up  your  head, 
why  not  try  a  new  place?  " 

"A  new  place?"  echoed  Diana.  Then,  leaning 
back  and  striking  the  Ixjard  with  her  clenched  fi  i- 
gers.  "  No!  "  she  stormed.  "  I  will  not  go  back  to 
England,  and  have  this  story  follow  me  there!  " 

"  Who  spoke  (^f  England  ?  "  answered  Lit.  "  I 
came  up  here  by  way  of  Savannah.  'Tis  a  new 
country,  but  most  beautiful.  And  down  there,  be 
English  and  Scots  and  French  and  Dutchmen, 
that  speak  a  most  ungodly  tongue  —  besides  all 
manner  of  Indians  —  and  all  of  them  so  put  al)out 
in  these  war  times  that  none  will  stop  to  question 
who  ye  are  or  whence  ye  come.  Drink  a  glass  of 
wine  now\  like  a  gotxl  soul,  and  think  it  over." 

So  deep  was  Diana  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
plans,  the  first  coherent  thought  \  ' 'ch  she  had 
given  to  the  new  condition  of  her  at^airs,  that  she 
allowed  Lit  to  urge  upon  her  a  small  sweet  biscuit 
and  a  half  glass  of  Madeira;  but  at  le  meat  she 
rebelled. 

"  I  am  not  hungry,"  she  protested.  '"  Let  me 
think.  Savannah,  said  you?  Why,  that  is  the  new 
province,  is  it  not  —  is  that  not  it?  Who  is  the 
man  in 
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thorpe!"     She  sprang     tp 
together.     "  That        it ! 
a —     He  was  m\      nher  s 
mine.     I'll  sell  this    i^nse  n 

"  But  t.ike  \()ur  iKnses 
"  A  ul  why  do      11  sell  your  servaiiis?  " 

That   they   sli.dl   not   l)e  pnt;   -r  (,f  this  thing 
and  hiahhing  of  it,"  .w  wered  Diaii  i.  bitterly. 

"No."  remonsir-iteu   i,it.  "   !,f  ,  ,ld  woman  who 
let  me  m   wouM  ;   -ver  do  th.it       Yen  must  trust 

y    nsistt  ^^   "  jf  y^u 

T~-,      ,.      ",  ,       -    "      -  "♦"  '<^m-    '      '    I  know. 

laKe  the  old  woman  with  you.  and  nd.  your 
ho!  .es.  V  line  too  w  ^ood  horses  down  that 
wpv.  exc  th(  -1(1  's  th;-  n-.  man  can  catch 
or  anip;  ar  i  you  are  me.  I  marked  them  when 
V'ur  coach    Iro^e  u,,  ihis  n    .rni   ^." 

Diana^s  mam  r  had  r,.  iR-rv^mc  as  feverishly 
alert  as  it  haci  l.cfore  beer  olrli  relaxed.  "  Have 
yot  bad  enou-li  supper?  "  s,  emanded.  "  I  would 
have  you  see  my  uncle." 

P'  >r  Lit       bo  had  been  making  laborious  pre- 
tence of  ear   ^-  something  — no  small  undertaking 
of  her  supper  at  the  inn  —  gladly 
V  sending  away  of  the  tray;    but  she 
Ttia  to  purchase  it  by   eating  a  morsel 
>od  and  drinking  a  few  more  sips  of 
t  done.  Sir  Pans  was  summoned.     He 
■m    his    bed,     they    were    informed  — 
n  a  long  silken  gown,  his  face  washed 
'uge,  and  in  bis  own  hair  instead  of  a 
1  peculiarity  won  him  his  '^.briquet, 
looked    a    lean    and    shattered    f'h) 
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with  a  deprecating  manner,  a  halting  step,  and  an 
eye  of  purpose  so  feeble  as  to  be  almost  furtive. 
In  one  arm  he  carried  a  small  King  Charles  spaniel, 
which  had  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  himself,  with 
its  drooping,  curled  ears  and  its  aristocratic,  bored, 
plaintive  little  countenance. 

"  I  trust,"  he  lisped,  "  that  Belinda  will  not  be 
considered  an  intrusion.    The  poor  soul  was  so  —  " 
"  Uncle."  interrupted  Diana,  imperiously,  "  I  am 
going  to  Savannah  to  live." 

"  Hold,  Diana,"  quavered  her  uncle,  raising  a 
tremulous,  remonstrant  hand;  "let  me  sit  before 
you  begin  on  one  of  your  tirades." 

Lit  obligingly  placed  a  chair,  and  Sir  Paris  sank 
into  it.  arranged  Belinda  upon  his  shaking  knees, 
and  fanned  himself  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  Why  have  you  a  fire  on  such  an  evening  as 
this?"  he  chafeil.  between  timid  and  irritable,  "it 
smothers  one.  My  good  wench."  to  Lit,  "would 
you  mind  bringing  my  smelling-lx)ttle  from  the 
next  room?  Or  no,  I  left  it  in  my  bedroom.  Ring 
the  bell  for  Junius.  He  will  get  it,  my  child;  I 
need  not  trouble  you." 

Neither  Diana  nor  Lit  attended  t'  these  remarks. 
"  Uncle,"  repeated  his  niece.  "  I  am  quitting  Charles 
Town.  I  shall  leave  Matthew  Zubley  to  sell  this 
house  —  to  sell  everything  I  possess  in  this  province. 
And  I  am  going  to  Savannah." 

"  To  Savannah !  "  echoed  her  uncle.  "  Why.  that 
is  where  Jamie  Oglethorpe  is  trying  to  build  a 
town.  He  is  a  good  fellow ;  perhaps  he  will  attend 
to  us.  You  might  go  down  there  for  the  winter, 
later,  when  you  can  make  your  arrangements  at 
leisure." 
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^*  I  am  going  to-morrow."  cut  in  Diana,  savagely 
You  are  gomg  —  "  began  her  uncle,  and  then 
paused  helplessly. 

J' I  ani  going  to-morrow.  As  for  all  the  unfin- 
ished busmess  that  1  must  leave,  my  steward  can 
attend  to  it.  I  prefer  that  you  should  accompany 
me  when  I  go." 

"  But  the  curiosities?     The  house  plenishings? 
Your  fathers  rich  collections?"  recited  her  uncle 
querulously;    "  what  will  you  do  with  them'  " 

"Bum  them  — throw  them  into  the  sea  — do 
whatever  I  choose  with  them.  Are  they  not  mine'  " 
ejaculated  Diana,  with  fierce  energy. 

"  My  dear  child,"  ieinonstrated  Sir  Paris  "  why 
put  It  so  coarsely?  'Tis  certain  that  everything  in 
this  house  IS  yours.  It  is  also  certain  that  all  the 
members  of  your  household  can  liave  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  They  have  heard  you  mention 
the  fact  daily  —  or  perhaps  thrice  daily  —  for  many 
years.    But  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  —  " 

Diana's  colour  had  risen.    She  was  about  to  burst 
torth  with  some  retort.    But  Lit,  reading  the  signs 
ot  a  family  quarrel,  intervened  courageously  with. 
Old  gentleman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  bring  her  to  lx)ok  for  past  faults.     If  she 
IS  spoiled,  maybe  you  had  a  good  hand  in  the  spoil- 
ing.   She  feels.  I  take  it.  as  though  her  uncle  miirht 
have  protectetl   her   from    what   happened   to-day 
And  as  you  did  it  not.  why,  best  keep  silent  alxxit 
her  shortcomings,  and  do  now  what  she  asks  of 
yoii.    without   question.      Do   you   think,   yourself, 
she  s  hke  to  settle  down  to  a  happy  life,  here  in  -  " 
Well,  well,  good  wench,"  hastily  interposed  Sir 
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Paris,  "what  is  to  be  done,  then? 

ship  —  " 

"  Aye,  it  chances  that  you  niay  go  to-morrow, 
if  you  can  make  ready  in  time,  and  do  not  take  too 
much  luggage;  for  the  Company's  sloop,  Good 
Report,  is  up  here,  and  goes  back  with  passengers 
and  freight  to-morrow.  Tis  General  Oglethorpe's 
own  sloop  of  war;  but  as  you  are  friends  of  his, 
you  can  get  a  passage  in  it  fast  enough.  I  go  back 
in  this  boat,  and  my  father.  Do  not  fail  to  have 
you-  horses  sent,"  turning  to  Diana  very  earnestly. 
"  I  love  a  good  horse." 

At  the  words,  "General  Oglethorpe's  sloop  of 
war,"  Sir  ."^aris  had  slightly  started.  Now  he  cried 
out.  "  Heavens,  Diana !  we  can't  go  to  this  place  the 
maid  talks  of.  What  was  I  thinking  about  not  to 
remember  that  Jamie  Oglethorpe's  in  a  peck  of 
trouble  with  the  rascally,  negro-seducing  dons  at 
Augustine.    Why.  thev  even  talk  of  war." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Lit,  "  they  do  so  talk.  We 
brought  the  general's  letter  to  your  lieutenant- 
governor.  But,  old  gentleman,  that's  just  the  place 
for  you  —  or  for  the  maid.  As  for  danger,  there's 
no  more  of  it  in  Savannah  than  in  Charles  Town. 
If  once  the  Spanish  overl>ear  the  gener^il's  defences 
at  St.  Sinifins,  and  destroy  Savannah  and  the 
Georgia  settlements,  they  will  sweep  the  coast  like 
a  tidal  wave.  'Tis  well  known  this  is  what  they 
intend.  And  the  bustle  alxnit  war  takes  all  the  peo- 
ple's thoughts  off  every1x)dy  and  everything  else." 

"  Ha !  so  it  would !  "  cried  Diana,  with  eager- 
ness, "while  here,"  bitterly,  "to-day  —  this  even- 
ing—  in  all  Charles  Town  there  will  be  nothing 
else  talked  of.     Around  the  supper-tables  —  they 
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used  to  sit  there  staring  and   whispering  of  mv 
beauty,  my  wealth,  my  daring  ways ;   admiring  me 
wondenng  at  me,  envying  me.     Now  they  forge 
their  awe,  and  dare  Hft  their  heads  to  jibe  and  jeer 

huf^^f''^'!  tr'T"  ^'""^^  '"  S'"-  P'-^^'S'  timidly; 
but  she  fairly  blew  him  off  the  scene  with  the  rush 
and  fury  of  her  pas.ion.  "Don't  tell  me -the 
Idle,    envious,    malicious    fools!      Ah  — ah  — ah » 

borders  will  come  close  together,  without  mv  name 
and  a  sneer  being  whispered  between  theml  And 
worse  -  oh.  worst  of  all !  -  the  men  -  the  men  in 
every  tap-room." 

Lit  looked  at  Diana,  startled. 

"Wherever  there's  a  man  I've  rejected,  or  even 
scanted  to  favour, -and  God  knows  Charles  Town's 
tull  of  them,  —  wherever  there's  a  sword  and  a  pair 
of  jack-boots,  a  curled  wig  and  a  cane,  with  a  bottle 
between;  or  even  a  bio  ^  and  a  smock-frock,  with 

tm^X      TFu^  y-'  '■'^"  ^^^  t^^^^-  my  name 
will  be  bandied,  the  j.  si    ,1  every  drunken  loafer 

who  chooses  to  air  his  sut  at  the  expense  of  one 

whom  he  could  never  l^ehold  save  to  admire*  " 

,    Lits  great,  deer-like  eyes  rounded  upon  Diana 

in  ama;.ement,  almost  in  terror,  as  she  heard  her 

descril>e  with  such  truth  the  scene  she  herself  !iad 

witnessed  at  the  Boar's  Head  within  the  hour      It 

IrLVu""^!"  ^^-  ^""^"^y  °^  I^^^"^'s  emotion" had 
wrought  her  to  clairvoyance. 

"  7'^  r^^  because  I  was  set  up  so  high.  'Tis  the 
delight  of  crawling  souls  to  see  that  wliich  is  above 
them  brought  low.  that  which  is  beautiful  and  bright 
befouled  with  shme  and  mud.     I  cannot  bear  it 
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Iwillnot.  IwiUberidofit!    IfI,stophere,I 

need  noi  remain  in  Charles  Town  an  hour  beyond 
h^  own  S  and  they  had  come  to  the  discussion 
ormTans  and  methods: ''  Savannah,"  murmured  the 
bLr;  m^e^htatively.  leaning  his  hea^i  ba^^kjg-/^ 
the  chair  and  closing  his  eyes.         T  s  near  t^iere, 
£  I  mistake  not.  'tis  somewhere  off  that  coas     the 
island    upon    which    the    cruelest    and    fairest    ot 
he?  sexXs  chosen  to  build  her  home;    a  second 
Calypso    mourning  a  second  -  and  yet  more  un- 
^.orT>  1-  Ulysses?  in  the  person  of  my  own  mis- 
Taken  and  ungrateful  brother.     So  you  are  going 

'^^Cousin^HTstLl''  interrupted  Diana,  "  Why,  so 
'tis  I  had  not  thought  of  Cousin  Hastie.  I  wonder 
now  -  ••  and  she  drew  her  brows  and  brooded  upon 

'^ ''TXide."  said  Sir  Paris,  in  a  leisurely  and 
grandiose  fashion,  "to  Haste-thee  \\  ynnewoode 
%lt  ladv  of  the  marble  heart,  who  has  forsworn 
s^Lh  blcause  a  man  (your  Uncle  Ulysses  never 
v^rthv  of  such  charms)  saw  fit  to  quarre  with  and 
mrt  from  her  in  anger.'  Now  I,  had  she  hstened  to 
my  suit,  would  have  regarded  those  things  which 
he  found  unbearable  as  but  the  expressions  of  a 

igh  spirit.  And  yet."  and  the  old  gent  eman  took 
hf  small,  delicate  hankerchief  ginger  y  from  under 
the  objecting  Belinda,  who  had  carefully  arranged 

erself  upon  it.  wiped  his  lips,  dusted  his  lace  ruffles 
and  look^  at  the  two  girls  inquiringly.^  before  he 
concluded.  "  and  yet,  she  scorns  my  suit. 

So  little  were  his  remarks  regarded  that  Uiana 
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was  once  more  deep  in  conversation  with  Lit.  "  Do 
you  know  of  the  Isle  of  Hope,  and  the  plantations 
upon  it?  "  she  demanded.  "  One  is  Colonel  Jones's. 
a  very  fine  place,  Wormsloe.  The  other  is  my 
cousin  Haste-thee  Wynnevvoode's.  She  calls  it 
Wynnewoode,  and  'tis,  they  say,  as  beautiful  — 
but  not  so  extensive." 

"  O  yes,  I  know  the  place."  Lit  answered.  "  It 
is  owned  and  managed  by  a  woman,  and  she  raises 
main  fine  horses.  My  father  has  been  there,  but 
I  have  not.    'Tis  inland  from  Tybee." 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  there,"  Diana  concluded, 
"  if  "  —  with  some  hesitation,  and  a  sort  of  drop  — 
"  if  she  will  have  me." 

"  Ah,  cruel,  cruel  Hastie,"  chimed  in  Sir  Paris's 
unnoted  antistrophe,  "  she  would  not  have  me, 
though  I  besought  her  many  times.  Is  that  all, 
Diana?" 

"  'Tis  all,"  returned  his  niece,  "  except  that  I 
have  changed  my  plans  somewhat.  I  shall  go  to 
Savannah,  and  from  there  send  word  to  Cousin 
Hastie.  If  she  will  admit  us.  her  plantation  would 
make  a  refuge  for  me  until  a  house  can  be  bought 
and  my  affairs  placed  in  the  new  town." 

"  Well.  then,  if  that  be  all,  my  dear,  Belinda  and 
I  will  take  ourselves  away.  We  are  ready  to  be 
called  upon  if  needed,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  intrude. 
Discharge  your  mind  of  care  about  the  gardens. 
I  will  see  that  all  desirable  seeds  go  with  us,  and 
that  Sogo  prepares  such  choice  plants  as  can  be 
lifted  at  this  season.  I  give  you  go<Kl  night,  my 
niece  —  good  night,  young  woman." 

As  he  passed  to  his  own  rooms,  he  said  sighingly 
to  Belinda,  "  'Tis  sure  a  pity  to  forsake  this  sweet 
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cnnt      the  home  poor  Hector  biiilded  — when  its 
t^ao^ies  areTt  sv^  perfection,  its  limes  and  figs 
IT  oraLe  trees  beyond  aught  I  have  ever  seen. 
To^o  to Tnew,  barren  land,  a  place  o  poor  debtors 
lo  slaves  no  rum !    Truly,  it  sounds  httle  hopeful. 

^""l^llX'i^'tr^tL  his  man  Junius  had 
ma^le  him  ready  and  put  him  to  bed,  spread  the 
T.Tntv  cc^erlet  over  Belinda's  slumbers,  and  retired 
sTr   Par^r   V  ng  on   the  great  pillared,   canopied 
c'ouch':"rre.v\he   night-lamp   toward  ^m.     it  hi. 
candle  at  it.  and  prepared  to  read.  ^^ ,  J^S    .\nd 
rlrnus  soothing  to  a  perturbed  mind,    he  said.      /^na 
so  I  am   o  fdlow  Hastie-I,  who  was  never  l^old 
JJh^uhar  to  brave  the  least  drawing  of  her 
t^^fJTmt  I  thought  to  do  this.    And  ^r 
Sor's  house  sold  to  strangers,  because  a  wilful 
matl  comes  to  shipwreck  in  her  ill-conceived  love- 
Tff^s'     ^h.  poor  creatures  of  Chance  that  we  are! 

Soun  helpless  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  Fate. 

S  up  heads  or  tails,  with  no  choosing  of  our 

""^And  so  he  fell  asleep,  while  in  the  room  he  had 
leffa  girl  lay  upon  her  bed,  wakeful,   dry-eyed 
desperafe.  or  walked  the  long  apartment,  through 
Wack   shadow   and   patches  of  broken   moonlight 
a  ways   planning,   planning,    planning   the   my"-^ 
?  vial  details  of  her  removal;  /he  vengeance  of 
which  she  would  sometime  have  her  fill,  the  letters 
The  woukl  'vrite  to  England,  to  her  km  there,  to 
contradict  other  letters   which   she   guessed   weie 
evSi  now  being  penne<l.  and  from  thought  of  which 
she  shuddered  away,  sick  at  heart. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE    HEJIRA 

"O  GALLANT  Captain,  show  some  pity 
To  a  lady  in  distress; 
Leave  me  tiot  within  the  city, 
For  to  die  in  heaviness." 

BUT  Diana  Chaters  did  not  leave  Charles  Town 
on  the  day  following  her  humiliation,  as  she 
had  planned  to  do.  She  rose  that  morning, 
like  the  good  woman  of  Scripture,  "  while  it  was 
yet  dark,"  gathered  her  household  together  and  set 
each  one  a  task  toward  the  uprooting  of  a  home 
which  had  been  building  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  girl  was  possessed  of  fine  executive  ability, 
a  genius  for  affairs,  and  the  instinct  of  command ; 
indeed,  it  was  these  unused,  fermenting  powers  of 
hers  which  led  to  so  much  that  was  unworthy  of 
her  womanhood.  But  even  she,  born  leader  and 
chieftainess  that  she  was,  could  not  accomplish  the 
impossible. 

By  noon,  her  most  precious  possessions  were 
strewn  over  the  floors,  she  had  personally  chastised 
one  or  two  servants,  and  harangued  and  rebuked 
all  the  others  till  they  were  in  a  nervous  tremor, 
and  reduced  to  the  point  of  uselessness  through  sheer 
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dread  of  her  tongue.  Poor  Sir  Paris,  who  for  a 
time  —  taking  a  leaf  out  of  her  own  book  —  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room  and  refused  to  be  dra\v7i 
by  any  lure,  finally  came  out  and,  makuig  a  feeble 
stand  upon  some  point  which  he  conceived  personally 
to  concern  him.  thereby  fell  into  the  most  unseemly 
wrangle  with  his  niece.  ,        . 

In  the  midst  of  this  coil  arrived  Lit.  with  news 
that  the  sloop  could  not  sail  that  day.  as  the  mill- 
wright and  cooper  who  had  been  sent  from  England 
to  Oglethorpe's  Georgia  settlement,  and  whom  the 
sloop  had  specially  come  up  to  fetch,  were  nowhere 
to  be  found.  . 

"  Thev  go  at  dawn  to-morrow.  Lit  announced, 
"  whether  these  men  be  forthcoming  or  no." 

"  At  dawn  to-morrow !  "  echoed  Sir  Paris,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief.    "  We  may  easily  be  ready  by  that 

time."  .    ,  T^.  •  u 

"  I  am  ready  this  instant,  sir!  "  cried  Diana,  with 
wrathful  energy.  "  I  could  walk  out  of  this  house 
and  leave  this  petty  trash  upon  its  walls  and  floors 
to  ruin,  or  to  the  flames,  without  a  qualm."  But  Lit 
observed  it  as  a  good  sign  that  the  young  vixen 
turned  and  addressed  herself  with  renewed  industry 
to  the  matter  of  seeing  her  household  gear  properly 
packed  and  disposed. 

Down  at  the  landing,  a  very  wroth  man.  Captain 
Watcher  Stirkey,  walked  backward  and  forward 
and  cast  angry  glances  up  the  main  street  which 
led  from  the  shipping  region  into  the  walled  town. 
Beside  him  in  the  harbour,  the  Prince  of  Wales  rode 
at  anchor,  an  English  brig:  and  there  had  come 
across  in  her  a  certain  mill,  a  millwright,  and  a 
cooper  for  the  Georgia  plantations.     Captain  Stir- 
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key,  wno  had  been  warned  that  these  skilled  mechan- 
ics were  much  desired  in  all  the  colonies,  and  might 
be  debauched  from  him,  had  conscientiously  lived  up 
to  his  name  of  watcher;  but,  alas,  the  sloop  Good 
Report  met  unfavourable  winds  coming  up  from 
Tybee,  and  she  entered  Charles  Town  harbour  at 
the  tail  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  brig  was  scarcely  at  anchor,  and  a  boat  or 
two  passed  between  its  deck  and  the  landing,  when 
Captain  Stirkey  was  over  the  side  demanding  his 
millwright  and  cooper.  They  had  gone  ashore,  he 
was  suavely  informed.  It  was  like  he  would  find 
them  at  the  Sailor's  Rest. 

To  the  Sailor's  Rest  he  made  what  speed  he  could, 
and  in  the  tap-room  met  old  Dad  Buckaloo,  who  had 
come  up  to  Charles  Town  seeking  indigo  seed  with 
which  he  was  desirous  of  experimenting  at  his  plan- 
tation down  in  the  Creek  country,  for  in  ail  this 
r;'  ion  the  wild  indigo  had  been  found  growing  pro- 
it;  ely.  Old  Dad  had  the  name  of  being  the  sworn 
ally  of  the  last  person  who  talked  to  him,  and  old 
Dad  asserted  that  the  millwright  and  the  cooper 
had  not  entered  the  Sailor's  Rest. 

"Yet  there  were  sailors  abciut.  and  many  strangers 
and  newcomers,  and  you  might  have  missed  them?  " 
asked  Captain  Stirkey. 

And  his  boatswain,  Silas  Wragg.  added,  "  Were 
you  a-lookin'  for  them,  Muster  Buckaloo  ?  *' 

Of  the  long  chase  which  followed;  of  the  infor- 
mation which  cn!i;e  to  poor  Captain  Stirkey  that  his 
men  had  been  decoyed  away  and  made  drunk;  of 
the  assistance  which  Lit  Buckaloo  gave  him ;  of  the 
half-dozen  times  t'nat  he  thought  he  had  located  the 
deserters  and  was  disappointed;  —  of  this  will  pro- 
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cession  of  happenings  it  boots  not  to  tell  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  loading  the  useless  mill 
uix>n  his  sloop  in  an  extremely  acrimonious  frame 
of  mind  when  Lit  made  her  application  that  Diana 
Chaters's  household,  and  the  chattels  thereunto 
appertaining,  be  given  passage  to  Savannah. 

Almost  any  one  else  the  captain,  at  that  especial 
juncture,  would  have  answered  with  a  surly  denial. 
But  Lit  had  earned  her  place  in  his  good  graces, 
and  she  proceeded  to  make  her  standing  yet  more 
secure  by  assuring  him  that  amongst  other  pos- 
sessions which  he  should  transport  was  the  hand- 
somest team  of  English  bay  horses  that  she  had  seen 

for  a  year. 

"  I  know  not  what  other  beasts  they  may  have, 
but  these  horses  will  be  a  credit  to  the  colony.  I 
shall  be  proud  to  see  them  on  the  streets  of  Savan- 
nah." 

And  Captain  Stirkey  grumbled  himself  away  to 
superintend  the  placing  of  some  stores  by  his  mixed 
outfit  of  negroes.  Indians,  and  wharf  loafers. 

Alxive  the  green  waters  of  the  harlwur  rose  very 
slightly  the  irregular  roofage  of  what  had  originally 
been  the  walled  town,  within  which  were  the  first 
houses  built  when  defence  from  imminent  Indian 
attacks  made  the  wall,  with  its  bastions  and  towers, 
necessary.  But  now  in  the  peninsula  the  streets 
had  stretched  out.  and  more  stately  homes  had  been 
built  for  thirty  years  past,  till  the  seaboard  city 
was  indeed  an  imp'ising  sight. 

It  obtained  little  favour,  however,  in  Captam 
Stirkev's  eyes,  who  looked  upon  it  but  to  curse  it. 
and  whose  heart  was  scarcely  softened  when  the 
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great  a^ach  and  the  two  English  horses  were  brought 
aboard  from  one  of  the  quays. 

Having  prosecuted  the  search  for  his  evasive 
mechanics  during  the  night,  the  captain's  temper  was 
not  improved.  He  may  be  saitl  to  have  been  rather 
at  his  worst  when,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  ihe  following 
morning,  Diana  Chaters  and  her  uncle  reached  the 
landing.  The  coach  being  gone,  and  Uiana  unwilling 
to  call  a  public  conveyance,  they  had  come  down 
afoot,  a  strange  and  i)itiful  small  procession,  through 
the  growing,  uncertain  light;  the  tall  girl  leading 
with  her  uncle,  behind  her  Ma'am  Daphne  and  Juno 
bearing  her  most  cherished  personal  lielongings,  Juno 
in  proud  charge  of  the  jewel-case,  and  Daphne  with 
a  writing-desk  and  coffer  which  contained  letters 
and  papers  of  value.  After  them  also,  Chaka.  the 
Indian  coachman,  with  a  great  bale  upon  his  shoul- 
der; Sogo,  the  African  negro  gardener;  Sir  Paris's 
man  Junius,  who  was  the  husband  of  Juno,  Belinda 
in  his  arms,  with  Pompey  the  butler,  and  a  dwarfish, 
ill-favoured  mestizo  woman,  scullery-maid,  com- 
monly called  Chunkey,  probably  a  free  translation 
of  her  Indian  name. 

When  this  caravan  presented  itself  to  the  aston- 
ished eyes  of  the  captain,  he  halted  it.  "  The  Prince 
of  Wales  does  not  sail  for  two  days,"  he  announced. 
"  No  doubt  you  are  seeking  passage  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales." 

"  No,  sir,"  returned  Diana,  firmly.  "  If  you  be 
Captain  Watcher  Stirkey,  and  that,"  pointing  to 
the  masts  against  the  pallid  sky,  "  your  sloop.  Good 
Report,  we  are  passengers  for  it,  and  are  going  down 
to  Savannah  with  you." 

The  little  huddled,  dispirited  group  paused  behind 
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Diana,  standing  silent,  or  speaking  in  that  relaxed, 
nerveless  manner  which  evidences  the  depress.on  of 
people  dragged  from  their  beds  Ix-forc  their  hour 
of  rising.    Diana  herself  felt  the  subduing  pow^r  .  ,t 
the  time  and  place.    Only  Captain  Stirkey  displayed 
vigour,  and  as  he  had  been  for  one  hour  putting  all 
his  energy  into  anathematising  the  people  ot  Luarles 
Town   this  sad  little  train  was  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  temper  of  his  thoughts.    Preoccupied  with 
the  exasperation  of  his  own  affairs,  the  captain  had 
not    understood    that    passage    for    a    lady    was 
included  in  his  promise  to  move  the  Chaters  house- 
hold and  goods  —  and  a  mincing  fine  lady  of  Charles 
Town  at  that.    Now  he  drew  back  his  head  upon  his 
thick  shoulders,  sfiuared  a  heavy  jaw,  and  glowered 
at  her  from  under  bushy  gray  brows.  ^ 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  mistress,     he  said. 
"  You  do  not  know  the  lack  of  accommodation  upon 
my  boat.     I  think  you  are  going  in  the  Pruice  of 
Wales.     Why,   what   childish   folly  is   this?      he 
burst  out,  as  she  shook  her  head  in  negative.       Ihe 
brig  sails  but  two  days  later;    in  it  you  can  go  in 
comfort  — and  be  desired.     Upon  my  poor  sloop 
you  are  not  wanted;    and  if  there  comes  a  capfu 
f^f  ^vind  —  as  chanced  on  the  voyage  up  —  we  will 
all  be  put  alxHit  by  vour  fine  lady  airs,  your  faintings 
and  vour  fright,  which  will  take  the  heart  out  of 
everybody.    No !    I  say  I  will  not  have  it !  " 

"  Yet  there  is  a  young  woman  who  goes  down 
with  you,  as  I  understand  it,"  began  Diana,  in  angry 

remonstrance.  ,    t^    ,    ,     » 

"O.  a  stout  wench  like  old  Dad  Buckaloo  s 
daughter;  that  is  another  matter.  But  go  you  to 
Captain  Pearcy,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.    He  hath 
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not  had  bis  temper  riddled  by  tbe  piracies  of  the 
parti-coloured  demons  who  pass  for  inhabitants  of 
this  town;  and  he  ever  loves  to  make  his  manners 
to  a  petticoat." 

"  That  I  will  not,"  asserted  Diana.  "  I  go  with 
you.  and  to-day,  sir.  Where  is  your  boat?  I  do 
not  sail  in  the  Prince  of  U  ales,  to  please  you  or  any 
other  man." 

"  Well,  come  with  bin  or  not  —  as  your  plea.n'i<.? 
is.  With  me  you  shall  not  come.  Yon  sloui"-  !t;ali 
not  an  inch  more  room  than  I  have  need  of  to  v  re 
withal,  from  here  clean  to  Savannah." 

"To  curse!"  cried  Diana,  with  a  curious  htti^ 
bitter  laugh  breaking  in  on  her  rising  belligerency. 
"  To  curse,  is  it?  And  you  deny  me  passage  l>ecause 
I  would  check  your  cursing  of  Charles  Town !  Nay, 
sir.  I  would  assist  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
with  a  right  good  will." 

In  her  morbid  condition  —  a  state  of  acute  mono- 
mania—  Diana  took  it  for  granted  that  Captain 
Stirkey  knew  of  her.  and  of  the  humiliation  she  had 
suffered  at  St.  Philip's  the  day  before.  It  was  not 
conceivable  to  her  mind  that  peop-f  in  Charles  Town 
spoke  of  much  else.  Now,  the  mad  suspicion  came 
to  her  that  he  desired  to  delay  or  prevent  her  depar- 
ture, that  she  might  lie  held  up  for  further  ridicule. 
"  No  doubt,  sir,"  she  burst  out.  "  yiu  think  your- 
self a  man.  and  very  worthy  —  oh!  no  doubt  you 
think  well  of  yourself  to  abet  those  who  —  to  abet 
those  who  would  —  " 

"  I  abet  nobody!  "  roared  the  captain,  in  i  sudden 
excess  of  exasperation.  "  But  I  do  rule  my  own 
deck ;  and  I  say  you  shall  not  put  foot  upon  it,  who- 
ever you  be." 
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The  closinj?  words  suggested  to  Diana  that  she 
had  not  yet  been  recognised.  When  he  knew  her  he 
nuist  know  her  phght.  and  it  was  not  iK)Ssible  he 
would  longer  deny  her. 

'•  I  am  Diana  Chaters,"  she  announced,  with  a 
sort  of  desperate  humility.  "  Now  do  you  see  that 
you  must  take  me  away  from  Charles  Town  —  that 
I  go.  whether  you  will  or  no?  " 

••  The  aristocracy  of  this  godless  town  is  nothing 
to  me."  retorted  the  captain.  "  A  pirate's  skulkmg- 
place  it  was.  and  still  is.  I  know  nothing  of  any 
Mistre^^  Diana  Chaters  booked  to  come  with  me 

—  I  have  ne'er  heard  the  name.    And  you  do  not  go 

—  mind  that.     Robbed  —  befooled  —  made  a  mock 
of  _  I  am  still  captain  here  — and  you  do  not  .?(>.' ' 

Out  of  the  muflling  mist,  quite  at  Diana's  shoulder, 
a  big  voice  suddenly  si)oke  in  suave  command. 

"Mistress  Chaters  is  of  my  party,  sir.  I  think 
you  must  strain  a  point,  and  make  ro(^m  for  her." 

Diana  looked,  and  saw  in  the  obscurity  a  very  tall, 
dark  man  whose  face  was  strange  to  her.  and  upon 
whom  the  captain  glaretl  as  though  he  had  never 
seen  him  l)cfore.  but  to  whom  he  answered  civilly 

"  Well,  if  she  be  of  your  party.  Mr.  Buccleugh, 
that  makes  a  difference.     Why  was  I  not  told  f)f 

it?" 

"  The  ladv  made  her  plans  but  suddenly."  re- 
turned the  other.  "  Allow  me.  madam."  and  he 
reached  a  hand  to  help  her  into  the  l)oat  which  lay 
ready   to  convey  himself  and   the  captain   to  the 

sloo]). 

Such  was  old  Dad's  first  meeting  with  Diana 
Chaters.    What  it  was  in  her  that  appealed  to  him, 
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what  memories  she  brought  back  of  brijjht,  gay, 
high-lx)rn  girls  who  were  his  cousins  or  the  sisters 
of  his  mates,  one  can  only  guess.  Whether  her 
iiu|)erious  Ix^auty  and  unbridled  temper  sounded  a 
kindred  chord  and  m.ide  him  desire  to  appear  at 
his  l>est  before  her,  made  him  jxjse  once  inore  as 
Alexander  Buccleugh  —  whatever  the  cause,  certain 
it  is  that  old  Datl  Buckaloo  turned  to  the  proud 
young  iK'auty  a  phase  of  his  character  which  had 
been  so  long  forgotten  that  it  was  made  appear  she 
struck  out  something  new  in  him, 

\\'hc!i  Lit,  running  down  to  the  landing  and  hail- 
ing the  yawl  after  it  had  left  the  sh«)re,  came  alK)ard, 
panting,  bringing  with  her  at  last  the  precious  packet 
of  indigo  seed  which  had  been  the  object  of  their 
journey,  and  which  had  been  overlooked  atid  left 
behind  at  the  Hoar's  Head,  her  father  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Later,  when  the  sloop  was  approaching 
White  Point,  and  Diana,  the  town  once  left  indeed, 
had  grown  brave  and  was  standing  on  deck  watching 
it  moodily  as  the  rising  sun  struck  athwart  the 
wfKxletl  slopes  beyond  it,  and  the  pleasant  vistas  of 
its  vanishing  streets,  old  Buckaloo  came  on  deck, 
dressetl  like  a  gentleman  in  a  suit  of  plum-coloured 
cloth,  his  great  black  mane  neatly  tied  with  a  finger- 
wide  black  riblx>n.  Lit,  standing  l)eside  Diana,  who 
was  questioning  her  of  Stede  Bonnet  and  his  ])irate 
crew  that  lay  Iniried  on  the  lieach  Inflow  high  tide, 
(where  the  battery  now  stands,)  looked  around, 
failed  to  recognise  the  strange  figure,  then  gasped 
and  clutched  at  the  nearest  object  for  sujjport.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  managed  to  comtnand 
herself  sufficiently  to  say  when  old  Dad  ai)i)roached  : 

'*  Father,  this  is   Mistress  Chaters.  (./  whom   I 
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spoke  to  you :   Mistress,  this  is  my  father,  who  goes 
by  the  name  of  BuckaUx),"  ^^ 

"  I  am  Alexander  Bucdeuijh.  at  your  service, 
respt.mlcil  old  Dad.  bowing  grandly. 

Diana  wa?  gazing  at  the  line  of  white  foam  which 
covers  th.e  spot  where  the  pirate  graves  were  made. 
She  brought  her  eyes  away  from  it  long  enough 
to  glance  at  the  man.  smile  haughtily,  and  say,  m 
a  tone  pleasanter  than  her  lot)k  wmild  have  prom- 
ised :  AC 

•'You  have  already  been  of  service  to  me.  Mr. 
Buccltnigh.  by  your  intercession  with  the  raving 
lunatic  we  have  for  captain,  and  from  your  daughter 
I  have  received  the  only  kindness  any  woman  has 
shown  me  since  —  since  — "  and  she  broke  ()fif  and 
stared  nn>odilv  once  more  at  the  vanishing  city. 

As  the  slt'iop  roundeil  White  Point.  Captain 
Stirkey.  wno  had  somcwliat  rcrovcred  from  his 
spleen!  and  now  showed  a  disjx.sition  to  play  the 
host  ti>  hi^-  umvelcome  passenger,  snetched  a  hand 
tovvard  le  iiiio  oi  r-'iibinu  hreakers  which  indicies 
White  Point  at  \Ih«]  tide,  and  ob-ervcd  : 

"  Tis  there  that  Stede  Bonnet  and  his  forty  pirates 
all  wer<^  buried  in  chains  "' 

'*  Yes.  'twas  the  entire  crew."  commented  Sir 
Paris.    "  How  very  unpU'Msant  —  for  them." 

"  Nay.  there  was  one  <.f  the  fellows  was  not  con- 
demned to  death.  B<.nnet  himself  made  one  escaj^e. 
but  he  w.t^  brought  bark:  and  according  to  the  tale 
that  T  have  l^en  t<»ld.  all  were  hanged  save  that  one." 
"  And  he."  broke  in  Bncrleugh.  "  what  ff>r  a  ji^>k- 
fntr  man  *Aii1d  he  have  been,  should  von  sav? 
"'  My  acquaintance  with  pirates  is  limited,  sir," 
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returned  Captain  Stirkey.     "The  thing  happened 
some  eleven  years  ago." 

*'  Yea,"  pursued  Buccleugh,  with  one  of  his 
strange  smiles,  *'  near  eleven  years  ago  it  is,  and  I 
warrant  the  chap  of  whom  you  speak  was  a  limber, 
black-eyeil  deil  of  a  fellow,  with  tiever  a  hair  on's 
face,  ready  to  put  his  judges  to  their  wits'  end  in 
argument,  and  any  man  to  the  sword's  point  in  a 
fencing-lxjut.  The  others,  sink  them,  were  blunder- 
ing rogues  —  journeymen  pirates  —  but  a  skilly 
sword  he  had  and  a  smooth  tongue." 

"  I  do  not  think."  commented  Captain  Stirkey, 
sternly.  "  that  the  pirates  dealt  greatly  in  fencing. 
The  i^erson  of  whom  you  speak,  and  for  whom  you 
profess  so  much  admiration,  was  probably  more 
nearly  concerned  with  causing  men  —  aye,  and 
women  and  children  —  to  walk  the  plank." 

"  Xo,  that  he  never  did,"  denied  Buccleugh; 
"  with  all  his  faults  he  was  humane.  When  such 
goings-on  were  a-gate.  he  ever  went  below.  'Twas 
the  fighting  only  in  which  he  took  part;  and  'twas 
that  which  every  pirate  man  in  the  ship  united  in 
declaring  won  him  indulgence."  He  strolled  away 
down  the  dock  with  an  air  of  being  able,  if  he  cIkjsc. 
to  add  nnich  to  the  information  he  had  already 
given. 

"  W'liat  would  the  man  1m^  at?  "  inquired  Sir  Paris, 
languidly 

"  He  ever  likes  to  hint."  the  captain  replied,  tes- 
tily, "  tliat  lie  li.illi  been  with  pirates;  and  'tis  ver\' 
like  that  such  i^  the  case.  He  wa'^  a  wil<l  blade  in 
his  youth,  and  is  not  much  better  these  days.  The 
general  finds  him  of  use  with  the  Indians.  I  believe 
him  to  l>e  as  honest  and  humane  with  them  a^  he 
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IS  dishonest  an<1  iniiumane  with  people  oi  his  owa 
race     He  has  an  liahan  wife  — 

Sir  F;*ns  ni.tu.ned  >liji:htly  toward  whcfe  Lit 
and  Diana  ucre  approadiing.  and  rhe  cafeim 
checked  \v>  remarks.  "  Vou  can  see  yourseilt  hi.m 
he  might  he  u>eful."  he  added,  m  a  Unver  tinte.^ 

•'  1  tin<l  hmi  a  most  engagmg  gentleman.  t>tr 
Paris  murmured,  with  an  air  of  closing  the  mter- 
view  Uter  in  the  dav.  he  approache.l  Ln  an.l  her 
father,  and  adiiressed  old  Dad  with  great  ela!K)ra- 

ti»m.  ,  .  , 

"  Vour  i>ardon.  sir.  The  name  which  \<ni  gave 
mv  niece  this  mornmg  —  "  The  two  turne<l  t. .  tace 
him  "Alexander  Bncclengh.  I  thmk  you  said. 
Are  you.   mayhap,   related   to  the    Buccleughs   of 

Kildonan? '"  ..  ,  n 

"  My  father  is  Laird  of  Kildonan.    rcturnetl  Buc- 

cleugh.  .     .        •  •     , 

"Your  father"-'"  repeated  Sir  Pans,  mquinngly. 
"Pardon  me;  J  siiouUl  have  supiMwe^l —  I  have 
met  the  laird.     He  is  a  man  hut  little  «.lder  than 

yourself." 

"  \\)U  allude  to  my  hrother."  sawl  Buccleuim, 
shortly.  "  Mv  father  has  hecn  «ka(l  for  simie  years. 
He  is  laird  ()f  Kildonan.  My  hrother  is.  as  you 
say.  but  little  my  elder.  Sufficient,  however,  that 
I  am  not  laird."' 

This  verv  novel  method  of  acknowleilging  him- 
self a  vounger  son  seemed  to  tickle  Sir  Paris.  He 
chuckled,  and  l.K>ked  at  Bucdcugh  with  new  interest. 

"  You  would  not  have  hcen  at  L'anihridge.  1  take 
it?  "  he  asked,  tentatively. 

"  I  took  mv  degree  — and  took  it  ere  I  was  (.ne 
and  twenty,  at  the  I'niversity  of  Edinburgh."  re- 
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spfinded  Ruccleush,  briefly.     "  Are  you  writing  a 
b()i>k,  sir,  that  you  seek  so  much  information?" 

"  Exactly,  exactly."  fluttered  Sir  Paris.  "  I  am 
writinfj^  a  tjenealojijy  of  the  Chaters  family.  And 
the  Chaters  family  is  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  lairds  of  Spens,  \v1t.»  in  their  turn,  though  you 
may  not  know  it.  are  connected  by  marriage  once 
more  with  the  Ihictleugh  family,  or  more  properly, 
I  -hould  say.  with  the  family  from  whom  certain 
of  the  P.uccleughs  desce.id  by  the  maternal  side. 
It  is  —  "  Sir  Paris  was  going  on.  with  raised  finger, 
when  'lid  Da<l  interrupted  him  with  a  rather  grim 
laugh. 

"  Spare  us  the  detaii-v  I  myself  am  my  own  an- 
cestor; and  my  flattgitter  i.ere  hath  an  ancestry  of 
wiiich  -he  may  well  he  proud.  .\  i)ritice's  daughter 
was  her  mother;  and  yet  she  blushes  whene'er  'tis 
mentitmed  :   lfM>k  at  her  now." 

I,it  rurned  her  shoulder,  and  hid  her  angT\'  face 
by  joiniruj  Diana,  who  appeare<l  at  the  !)»)at's  side. 

'*  You  married,  ah  —  one.  ah  —  of  the  abf>rignial 
ladies.  1  take  it."  commented  Sir  Paris.  sm<M)thly. 

"  I  did."  returned  Rucdeugh.  "  And  1  have  a 
son  whom  any  prince  in  PuroiJC  might  be  proud  lo 
own." 

■'  .\nd  this  one  l>eauteous  daughter,  ns  well."  re- 
minded Sir  Paris. 

lUicdeugh  cast  a  swift,  stealthily  smiling  glance 
at  Lit's  back,  which  seemed  to  say  that  she  had  heard 
all  tlieir  talk,  and  answered  : 

"  ^'cs;  with  a  ("reek  prince>s  for  her  mother,  and 
a  Scottish  laird  to  father  her,  she  should  l)e  a  lass 
of  spirit.     .\nd  she  is." 

The  shores  of  Charles  Town  had  flwindled  now 
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to  a  low  green  line,  with  here  and  there  a  nick  or 
break  upon  it.  which  meant  a  plantation  or  a  clear- 
ing Diana  turned,  with  one  last  black  look  like 
a  curse,  and  went  below.  Lit  followed  her  after  a 
time,  and  the  two  men.  who  found  themselves  alone, 
remained  on  deck  talking.  „   . .    ,  .  , 

Junius  Sir  Paris's  man.  was  tall,  black,  graceful, 
^vith  a  savage,  rolling  eye.  and  the  unusual  adorn- 
ment, for  a  negro  face,  of  a  pair  of  fierce  moustachios. 
He  had  the  carriage  of  a  game-cock,  the  swagger  of 
an  ebonv  Achilles. 

Sir  Paris  took  pride  in  his  mettlesome  beauty, 
as  one  might  in  the  appearance  of  a  favourite 
horse.  "  He  meets  my  fancy  of  the  Moor  in  Mr. 
Shakespeare's  excellent  tragedy."  his  master  said. 
"  Twould  be  a  shame  to  have  him  in  shabby  cotton- 
ades  and  homespuns  —  though  indeed  the  rogue 
makes  cloth-of-gold  of  all  he  puts  on.' 

The  baronet  had  devised  for  his  attendant  a  livery 
which  looked  not  so  strange  to  eighteenth  century 
eves  as  it  would  to  those  of  our  times.  Junius  him- 
self felt  deep  and  evident  delight  in  its  eastern  glitter 
and  gaudiness.  and  wore  like  a  crest  upon  his  proudly 
carried  head  the  nigretted  turban  which  went  with  n. 
This  regalia  absolved  him  from  certain  servile 
regulations.  '*  One  cannot  be  always  doffing  a  tur- 
ban as  one  may  a  hat  —  'twould  be  absurd.  Make 
a  proper  lx)w.  Junius,  and  let  the  liead-gear  alone. 
ran  Sir  Paris's  commands. 

And  Junius  made  the  most  of  this  privilege.  l>ear- 
ing  himself  with  the  insolent  elegance  of  a  prince. 
Yet  when  the  ofifence  is  in  a  man's  muscles  and 
Ijones.  in  the  roll  of  an  eye  which  turns  when  the 
head  does  not,  in  the  flexible  posing  of  a  hand  ui>)n 
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a  hip  —  so  that,  it  seems,  the  jewelled  hilt  of  a  sciin- 
iter  must  be  underneath  the  brown  fint^ers  —  one  is 
at  a  loss  just  where  to  place  the  indignity. 

In  the  choice  of  this  handsome  savage  for  per- 
sonal attendant,  Sir  Paris  displayed  no  little  of  the 
characteristic  Chaters  spirit.  To  set  such  a  cham- 
pion at  lugging  a  lap-dog  about,  and  make  him 
master  of  the  infinite  niceties  which  went  to  the 
care  of  an  eighteenth  century  beau's  fineries,  these 
were  tasks  that  needed  a  brave  man.  And  many 
of  Sir  Paris's  cronies,  who  held  him  but  a  foolish, 
fribbling  nonentity,  yet  warned  him  that  this  man 
of  his  was  like,  at  the  slightest  check,  to  put  a  knife 
in  his  master's  heart,  and  be  ofif  for  Augustine ;  and 
added  (though  none  saw  the  bravery  of  Sir  Paris 
Chaters  doing  so)  that  themselves  wouki  not  dare 
trust  such  a  savage  about  their  throats  with  a  razor 
daily. 

"  He's  a  devil  of  a  fellow  among  the  wenches," 
complained  pcK)r  xMatthew  Zubley.  the  steward. 
"We  have  ever  a  pair  of  'em — or  more  —  ready 
to  claw  each  other's  windpipes  for  his  sake;  while 
the  sober  men  of  the  plantation  have  g(Kxl  reason 
for  to  go  alx>ut  to  slay  him.  lb.  II  cost  you  a  negro 
or  more  l>efore  you're  quit  ot  him  —  and  no  rnan 
but  yourself  may  give  him  a  repnK>f  and  sleep  u' 
nights  thereafter.     Be  adviserl.     Se!'  him  " 

But  the  baronet  laugher!  at  these  prf)gn()stications 
—  indeed,  they  added  to  the  pride  he  felt  m  his 
remarkalilf  attendant.  And  so.  wh  *ver  was  omitted 
from  thi-  hejira.  tlic  tall  black  went. 

Now  Sir  Paris,  calling  from  aho\-e  directed 
Juniu';  to  bring  up  ReliTida.  *'  T>»  r>^H^^  ^m)"  t\x 
master  explained,  turning  to  P,nck:u  ...,  •*  t^  lifeg  u 
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suffer  jn-eatly  from  the  sickness  of  the  sea  and  I 
would  Sin  have  her  where  she  can  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  enjoy  this  fair  prospect,  and  my  attentions  at 
one  and  the  same  time." 

"Another  finicl<y  female  aboard '  grow  ed  the 
captain,  sotto  voce,  as  he  passed.  1  shall  thank 
G<h1  when  I  see  Tybee  Roads. 

"  A  lemon."  suggested  old  Dad,  "would  relieve 

^^^''she   wouiirnot  take  it."   sighed  the  baronet 
"  Belinda  is  most  monstrous  fon<l  of  sweets ;    but 
just  in  proiwriion  as  she  loves  them,  she  abhors 

■   Ic  " 

^"^  Buckaloo  drew  back  in  some  surprise  as  the  tall 
black  man  came  up  the  companionway  bearing  a 
small  and  shivering  King  Charles  spameL  _ 

The  insignificant  beast  dei)osited  on  Sir  Fans  s 
knees  the  attendant  was  ordered  back  for  a  heavier 
wrap  to  spread  over  it.  a  dish  .,f  milk,  a  small  sweet- 
cal<e.  and  some  few  other  trifles,  and  the  baronet 
settled  down  to  a  comfortable  hour  s  coddling  of 

'when  the  break  fast -bell  rang.  Belinda  was  elab- 
oratelv  transferred  to  Junius's  knees.  As  they  went 
below',    Buckaloo.   glancing  back,   had   sight   of   a 

strange  iiicture.  .  .  ,      , 

A  light  breeze  fled  along  the  horizon  with  gleam- 
mg  feet,  leaving  a  shining  trail.  Agamst  the  toss- 
i„^  pal-  green  background,  the  dusky  head  and 
crhn^on  turban  of  the  tall,  erect,  black  warrior  stood 
srddenlv  forth  a.  he  sat.  alien  and  uncompromising 
35  an  i'l'*!.  the  d>^,  a  tiny  rag  of  life,  laid  like  a 
sacrifice  across  his  knees.  And  it  was  m  the  Scotch- 
man's mind  that  it  he  largely  lovcu  the  cr«iture,  or 
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much  desired  its  continued  existence,  he  should  have 
some  qualms  at  this  juxtaposition. 

After  breakfast,  Lit  lonnd  of  )ortunity  for  si>eech 
with  the  old  man,  and  instar.  inquired,  "  VVhere 
had  you  those  clothes?  " 

Her  father  looked  down  at  his  well-clad  limbs, 
and  pulled  the  ruffles  about  his  hands.  "  1  got 
them  from  the  Ixix  of  a  fellow  who  is  not  aboard," 
he  announced,  blandly.  "His  family  —  decent, 
right-minded  people  —  are  sending  him  out  clothes 
from  England.  'Tis  a  good  suit,  is  it  not?  After 
the  Scotch.  I  ever  like  I'Jiglish  cloth.  'Tis  so  well 
made,  and  wears,  too.  'Tis  my  good  luck  the  man 
was  ni)  .^ize  —  he  must  be  a  pretty  fellow,  tor  they 
fit  me  most  exactly,  do  they  not ''  " 

"  That  they  do,"  declared  Lit.  w  arnily.  "  But 
what  will  you  say  to  their  owner  when  we  are  come 
to  Savannah?  " 

"  Why.  can  I  insure  the  safe  delivery  of  every 
package  that  comes  alx)ar(l  the  sUxip  that  I  fall  to 
Ijc  pjissengcr  u;)i>n?"  inquired  her  father,  with  vir- 
tuous indignatioii.  "  N<>.  Lit;  you  carry  things 
too  far.  "Ti.s  not  my  fault  if  the  lid  comes  off  his 
box.  and  T  mistake  it  for  my  chest,  in  the  general 
confusion." 

"T  carry  things  too  far,  do  I?"  retorted  his 
dauglitrr.  laugliing.  "  That  is  what  1  thought  when 
T  saw  that  ril>I>ind  on  thy  hair.  \^  n  has  thy  hair 
been  combed  at  all  ?  \\  ns't  not  es  ugh  to  comb  it. 
but  thon  must  go  and  tie  tliy  locks  up  with  a  ribband  ? 
Fie!    Salequah  will  not  know-  thee." 

.\t  the  name  of  his  little  Indian  son.  the  man's 
face  softened  and  changed  wonderfullv. 

"  Will  he  like  it.  think  you?  "  he  inquired.    "  Nay, 
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the  boy  marks  nothing  about  dress.     He  will  not 

care  at  all." 

'•  And  1  think,"  declared  Lit.  "  that  'twill  pleasure 
him,  though  he  is  an  Indian  lad.  to  be  a  gentle- 
man's son  — and  truly.  Had.  braved  so.  thou  art 
a  gentleman,  and  a  comely,  big.  well-made  one, 
and  well-carried.  Why,"  and  she  took  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  held  him  critically  at  arm's  length, 
the  better  to  admire.  '"  methuiks  any  lad  — or  any 
maid,  either  —  " 

'Ihey  l>.th  Iniighed.  and  Lit,  dod.i,ing  a  jestmg 
paternal  cuff,  wetit  again  on  dtrk. 

During  the  voyage  down,  the  girls  attention  and 
affection  had  been  divided  between  Diana's  coach- 
horses  and  a  pair  of  imixirtcd  iMiglish  stock  horses 
which  seemed  to  have  been  c!<ii<igncil  lo  the  sloop 
from  the  English  brig  at  Charles  Town. 

Thev  were  within  a  day's  sail  of  Savannah  when, 
going  down  to  feed  and  make  much  of  these  humble 
friends  one  morning,  she  found  in  charge  of  them 
the  young  man  of  the  tap-room  episode.  He  looked 
cons'iderablv  tlie  worse  fi.r  wear,  and  had  evidently 
been  on  a  prolonged  drinking  Ixut  during  the  entire 
voyage.  Lit  bade  him  go<Ml  morning  very  civilly, 
but  with  some  lisapproval  in  her  manner. 

'*  r.e  li.em  vour  horses?"  she  asked,  sharply. 

"They  belong  to  my  employer."  answered  the 
young  man. 

"  Well,  then,"  returned  Lit.  "  your  employer  s 
horses  have  l)een  mighty  poorly  Uniked  .after  this 
voyage,  young  man.  and  I  should  advise  him  to  put 
somebody  in  charge  of  'em  that  cares  more  for 
beasts  than  j.  ou  api)ear  to." 

"  I  have  been  sick."  explained  the  young  man,  pen- 
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itently.  "  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  I  would 
be  seasick  again,  but  these  small  coast  boats  do  ride 
so  crank." 

"Oh!  the  Ixiats  ride  crank,  do  they?"  returned 
Lit.  scorn  iilly.  patting  the  tall  gray  mare's  velvety 
nose,  ami  giving  her  a  carrot  from  her  pocket. 
"  Well,  'tis  my  opinion,  young  man.  that  your  sick- 
ness had  naught  to  do  with  water." 

"  I  rememl)er  you  now,"  the  other  said,  suddenly. 
"  Vou  are  the  young  woman  who  so  defended  Mis- 
tress Chaters  —  " 

"  Hush.'  interrupted  Lit.  "  the  lady  is  not  ten 
feet  from  you.  h'or  the  Lord's  sake,  have  you 
been  too  —  sick  —  to  know  that  you  were  in  the 
same  lK)at  with  her  ?  " 

"  Well."  he  persisted.  "  you  are  the  young  woman 
I  saw  at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Charles' Town,  and  I 
met  your  father  this  morning  on  the  boat.  Your 
name  is  Ruccleiigh.  is  it  not?" 

"  Why,  yes.  I  reckon  'tis."  returned  Lit.  "  when 
Dad  chooses  to  twist  his  tongue  to  say  it  that  way." 
.Xnd  mine."  supplied  the  young  man,  "  is  Fran- 
cis Rennerworth.  I  do  not  live  in  Savannah,  but 
sor.th  of  it." 

"  Nor  do  I  live  in  Savannah."  interrupted  Lit. 
shortly.  "  but  down  below  St.  Simon's,  and  almost 
to  .Augustine."  \nd  she  turned  abruptly,  and 
started  toward  the  rude  companionway.  She 
had  an  old  grievance  against  herself  that  any  well- 
lo^.king.  pleasant-spoken  man  could  beguile  her 
judgment,  however  obvious  and  n.^torious  his  faults. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  my  horses."  Rennerworth 
callefl  after  her,  *'  although  you  eo  much  detest  their 
keeper." 
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The  horses,"  retorted  Lit,  over  her  shoulder, 
"  are  decent,  sober  bodies,  who  do  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  debauched." 

When  she  carpe  up  on  deck  they  had  sighted 
Tyljee  Island.  Sir  Paris  stood  shivering  in  a  great 
cloak  with  multitudinous  capes  and  pocket  flaps,  all 
furred  and  fastened  with  silver  clasps  like  a  fine 
lady's  garment. 

"I  do  not  see  but  that  the  country  looks  well 
enough,"  Lit  heard  Diana's  voice  say  sharply,  as  she 
came  on  deck. 

"  Tis  a  most  desolate  land,"  whined  Sir  Paris, 
"  all  so  curiously  flat,  and  like  a  —  like  a  desert." 

"  Well,"  retorted  Diana,  "  if  it  were  a  desert,  and, 
for  good,  sound,  and  sufficient  reasons  of  my  own 
I  chose  to  go  there,  I  should  go,  my  dear  uncle ;  the 
appearance  of  the  thing  should  not  daunt  me." 

"No  doubt  you  are  right,"  sighed  Sir  Paris; 
"  you  are  ver>'  like  your  father  before  you.  When 
he  decided  upon  a  thing,  it  became  immediately 
righteous  and  holy.  'Tis  a  most  fortunate  arrange- 
ment, and  well  for  them  who  have  it;  but  I  have 
it  not.  I  am  aware  that  my  judgment  is  fallible; 
and  I  think  it  possible  that  I  might  make  a  mistake 
now  and  again." 

Diana  knitted  her  brows  over  this  irony.  Having 
conned  a  speech  which  should  intimate  that  her  uncle 
never  did  anything  but  make  mistakes,  she  was 
about  to  return  to  the  charge  with  it,  when  Lit  came 
up  and  interrupted. 

"  'Tis  a  brave  coast,  is  it  not.  Sir  Paris?  Inland, 
there  are  great  savannahs,  where,  with  a  good  horse, 
you  may  gallop  from  dawn  till  dark;  and  there  is 
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food  for  your  horse  underfoot  and  water  for  him 
at  stations  all  along  the  way.    I  love  this  country." 

"  Probably  because  you  were  Ix^rn  in  it.  my  dear 
young  woman,"  returned  Sir  Paris,  wearily.  "  To 
those  who  are  used  t(  the  trim  gardens  of  Albion, 
or  even  the  cultivation  of  our  lately  forsaken  home 
in  the  Carolinas,  this  land  seems  but  strange  and 
unfriendly." 

The  two  girls  were  deep  in  a  discussion  of  the 
probabilities  of  Diana's  finding  entertainment  at  the 
inn;  and  so  little  was  Sir  Paris's  exordium  marked 
that  he.  deciding  that  neither  young  woman  cared 
at  all  whether  the  land  pleased  him  or  not.  went 
below  to  his  cabin  to  make  himself  beautiful  against 
the  landing. 


CHAPTER   V. 


A   TALE    TOLD   IN    THE   DARK 

"O  HAUD  your  tongue,  my  lily  l.esome  thing, 

Let  a'  your  mourning  be ; 
Ye'se  ne'er  be  buried  in  Scottish  ground, 

Its  streams  ye'll  nae  mair  see ; 
I  brought  you  away  to  punish  you, 

For  breaking  your  vows  to  me." 

IT  was  the  wagon  yard  of  an  inn  in  Savannah. 
The  evening  air  held  some  chill ;  a  great  fire 
had  been  built  near  the  centre  of  the  enclosure, 
and  about  it  lay  a  motley  company  of  Indians, 
negroes,  Scots,  English,  fisherfolk.  and  the  ordinary 
run  of  tavern  loafrrs,  such  as  might  be  found  at 
inns  or  trading-posts  of  that  time  and  place. 

Around  the  edges  of  the  brightness  where  the 
dark  night  seemed  to  set  a  wall,  there  leaped  into 
sight  now  and  then,  as  the  fire  flickered,  one  vehicle 
or  another,  one  horse  or  another,  for  the  fenced 
enclosure  was  lined  with  these,  wheeled  to  its  edges, 
or  munching  at  racks.  It  revealed  thus  fitfully  a 
lumbering  old  coach  or  two,  and  many  specimens  of 
that  clumsy  cart  which  might  still  be  seen  in  the 
region  twenty  years  ago,  whose  wheels  were  made 
from  sections  sawn  out  of  tree-trunks,  and  whose 
unloaded  weight  upon  a  sandy  road  was  quite  sufifi- 
cient  for  a  stout  horse.    Near  the  group  around  the 
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fire,  tied  to  a  stake  and  well  supplied  with  green 
marsh  hay,  was  a  black  steed  of  remarkable  size 
and  beauty. 

Upon  the  same  side  of  the  fire  there  sprawled 
a  tall  old  man,  black-eyed,  with  the  bearded  lip 
of  a  prophet  or  an  Emir,  dirty,  unkempt,  yet  despite 
all  this,  and  his  swagger  and  vociferous  bragging, 
with  something  in  his  lines  and  in  his  port  that 
bespoke  good  blood.  This  was  the  black  stallion's 
master,  Dad  Buckaloo,  returned  with  gusto  to  his 
ordinary,  after  the  brief  throw-back  of  his  late 
voyage  down  from  Charles  Town. 

General  Oglethorpe  was  not  in  Savannah,  but 
was  hourly  expected  up  from  the  forts  below.  Diana 
had  found  no  l^etter  lodging  for  herself  and  her 
establishment  than  that  afforded  by  this  small  and 
primitive  inn.  Below-stairs  a  group  of  young  offi- 
cers were  supping  noisily  in  the  main  parlour,  so 
that  the  chambers  assigned  to  the  Chaters  party 
were  above  and  overlooking  the  wagon-yard. 

Bennerworth.  who  leaned  beside  Buckaloo  in  the 
firelight,  had  just  concluded  with  Dad  a  low-spoken 
compact  that  Diana's  affairs  should  remain  unmen- 
tioned  by  them  in  Savannah,  adding  the  information 
that  he  had  been  at  pains  to  find  that  neither  Captain 
Stirkey  nor  the  sailors  on  board  —  if  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  affair  —  had  identified  their  beau- 
tiful young  passenger  as  its  protagonist. 

"  Aye,"  murmured  Buck.-^loo,  "  it  shall  not  be  told 
by  me."  Presently  he  added.  "  You  may  say  what 
you  will  about  interrupted  weddings ;  'tis  them  that 
are  not  prevented  that  are  the  vvorst  happenings. 
I  would  I  had  seen  this  one.  'Twas  a  brave  sight, 
I  warrant  me,  and  a  brave  speech  tl'e  bride  made 
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when  she  stood  on  the  altar  steps  and  spoke  out 
her  mind  to  the  company.  She's  a  lass  o'  spirit  — 
a  lass  o'  spirit !  " 

"  They  tell  me."  remarked  Bennerworth,  in  as 
low  a  tone,  "  that  she's  like  to  kill  Cameron." 

A  woman  who  had  been  sitting  near  Bnckaloo, 
raised  her  head,  and  one  saw  the  features  of  Lit,  as 
she  said,  angrily,  yet  in  a  guarded  tone,  "  They  say 
it  because  she  has  no  man  to  speak  for  her." 

Bnckaloo  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
"  She's  a  better  man  hersel'  than  Sir  Ringlets," 
he  asseverated,  with  many  oaths.  "  But  she  might 
be  that  and  be  no  man  at  all." 

He  turned  to  give  a  push  with  his  foot  to  an 
Indian  squaw  crouching  near  the  fire.  "  Go  rub 
the  horse  down,  thou,"  he  said  to  her,  "  and  see 
that  his  halter  be  well  fastened;  he'll  stir  things 
hereabouts  if  he  get  loose." 

Now  there  arose  a  sudden  outcry  and  scurrying 
in  the  direction  of  the  inn.  A  man's  tall  figure 
leaped  from  the  doorway,  hotly  pursued  by  a  half- 
dozen  others;  the  party  was  that  group  of  young 
officers  who  had  been  supping  in  the  down-stairs 
parlou.-.  The  fugitive  made  straight  for  the  fire; 
the  group  about  it,  upon  his  side,  shrank  apart;  he 
sprang  lithely  into  the  circle  of  light,  rose  like  a 
bird  and  cleared  the  blaze  in  one  flying  leap,  running 
into  the  outer  darkness  with  a  derisive  challenge 
to  those  after  him. 

Lit  got  an  impression  of  the  lad  as  he  flew  over 
the  great  heaps  of  blazing  brands.  He  was  above 
six  feet,  broad  shouldered,  wearing  only  breeches 
and  shirt,  and  with  a  tousle  of  short  flaxen  curls 
flying  about  his  flushed,  laughing  face;    for  the 
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heavy  gold-laced  coat  and  formal  tie-wig  had  lieen 
removed  in  after-supper  relaxation.  He  held  some 
shining  thing  —  evidently  the  object  of  pursuit  — 
high  in  his  right  hand  as  he  ran,  shouting  gay  chal- 
lenge and  defiance. 

"  Who  gets  it  may  have  it,"  he  called  back  out 
of  the  darkness:  and  Lit  saw,  though  she  guessed 
that  no  other  did,  the  bright  thing  rise,  describe 
a  long  paralxjla.  and  seem  to  fall  within  an  upi)er 
window  of  the  inn. 

"  That  fellow  comes  of  thy  blood.  Lit,"  old  Buck- 
aloo  said,  admiringly.  "  None  but  an  Indian  could 
leap  so." 

The  pursuers  were  balked;  one  or  two  of  them 
in  their  mad  onrush  had  stepped  in  the  coals  and 
scorched  their  toes.  '*  Babe  Marshall,  you  deil," 
shouted  one  of  them,  "  come  back  —  we're  not  going 
to  follow  you  through  the  fires  of  Tophet  for  that 
thing.    Come  back !  " 

Being  adjured  in  many  voices  and  many  keys 
to  return,  the  young  man.  who  had  circled  about 
in  the  darkness,  called  from  the  doorway  of  the 
inn  in  a  very  breathless  yet  wholly  derisive  voice, 
and  the  half-dozen  young  blades  turned  and  rushed 
after  him  pell-mell.  Evidently  they  found  that  the 
object  of  their  search  had  been  disposed  of;  there 
was  the  sound  of  some  good-natured  scuffling  as 
the  tall  young  man  was  searched;  then  the  voices 
died  away  into  the  general  murmur  of  sound  which 
came  from  the  lighted  inn,  and  Dad  had  leisure  to 
listen  to  Lit.  who  was  muttering  resentfully  that 
the  man  might  be  an  Indian,  but  he  was  surely  of 
a  new  breed,  and  that  she  wished  for  her  part  her 
eyes  were  as  blue  and  her  skin  as  white. 
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"Lord.  Lord,"  commented  the  old  man,  "isn't 
that  a  wench  all  through!  A  lad  cannot  shoot 
through  the  air  with  such  speed  but  she  will  give 
you  the  colour  of  his  eyes  —  aye,  and  be  ogling  his 
heels  as  he  goes  over." 

Buccletijh  had  come  just  to  the  garrulous  stage 
of  his  potations,  and  now  settling  down,  he  turned 
more  fully  to  the  circle  about  the  fire,  and  reverted 
to  the  matter  of  interr  upted  marriages. 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  tale,"  he  said,  "  of  a  wedding 
that  was  balked  once  in  Scotland.  Aye,  in 
Scotland  it  was,  and  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  the  story?  " 

There  came  varying  forms  of  assent  and  invi- 
tation from  Dad's  cronies  in  the  circle,  and  a  Scotch 
sailor  called,  "  Spin  your  yarn,  Buckaloo;  'twill  be 
all  lies,  yet  none  the  less  good  hearing  for  that. 
But  give  us  some  drink  before  you  set  in;  lies 
are  sometimes  dry  work  for  those  who  listen  to 
them." 

Lit  left  the  fire  and  went  swiftly  toward  the  door 
leading  to  the  tap-room,  whence  it  seemed  her  name 
was  called.  She  met  on  the  way  a  servant  who 
informed  her  that  the  lady,  Diana  Chaters,  in  the 
up-stairs  parlour  of  the  inn,  desired  to  speak  with 
her. 

You  might  have  fancied  that  his  daughter's  de- 
parture removed  some  constraint  from  the  old  man 
—  were  it  conceivable  for  him  to  feel  constrained 
by  any  laws  human  or  divine. 

"Ha!  a  brave  yarn  I'll  spin  you,"  he  cried,  "  the 
story  of  Alexander  Buccleugh's  marriage.  But  lad," 
turning  to  Bennerworth,  "  you're  no  drinkin'.  'Twill 
take  more  than  James  Oglethorpe  —  much  as  he  is 
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—  to  keep  good  mm  out  of  my  jug.  Drink,  man, 
while  you  can  come  by  it."  And  thereafter,  as  he 
talked,  he  sedulously  plied  the  younger  man  with 
liquor. 

"  I  mind  me  well  the  time,"  he  began,  "  I  was 

home  again  in  Scotland,  after  ten  years'  absence. 

I  mind  the  feel  of  the  air  and  the  look  of  the  sky. 

There  was  a  mist  on  Ben  Cronach.     I  have  ever 

hen  there  was  a  veil  on  this  my  mountain,  that 

vras  something  toward  in  my  own  affairs. 

'  1  told  me.  at  the  landing,  of  a  grand  wed- 

a-^ate  at  the  castle.     I  wore  the  clothing  in 

which  I  had  been  washed  ashore,  —  a  seaman's  suit, 

and  something  of  the  dirtiest." 

"  Were  you  ever  a  sailor,  Buckaloo?  "  inquired  the 
Scotchman,  significantly.  It  was  a  question  which 
touched  very  nearly  that  rumour  to  which  Captain 
Stirkey  had  alluded  when  the  hanging  of  Stede 
Bonnet  and  his  crew  was  under  discussion  on  the 
voyage  down. 

"  Was  I  ever  a  sailor?  "  roared  old  Dad.  "  Do 
you  get  down  on  your  marrow-hones,  matey,  and 
thank  God  this  night  that  you  be  not  called  to 
meet  upon  the  high  seas  such  a  sailor  as  I  was." 

"A  shipwrecked  mariner  you  were,  then,  come 
home  to  your  father's  halls,"  agreed  the  other,  with 
a  grin. 

"Aye,  and  wore,"  Buckaloo  went  on,  "ship- 
wrecked clothing.  My  hair  was  unkempt  —  a 
horse's  mane  —  as  the  wind  whipped  it  about  my 
eyes.  My  beard  was  then,  even  as  you  see  it  now, 
the  beard  o  an  Esau.  A  pretty  figure  for  a  bride- 
groom, say  you?  Yea,  a  figure  to  fill  the  eye  of 
a  lily-white  bride  in  her  paduasoy  and  laces ! 
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"  The  day  was  falling  as  I  came  i  j)  to  the  castle, 
but  there  were  no  lights  set  out  greatly,  and  there 
was  no  stir  of  preparation.  Word  was  that  the  old 
man  in  dying  had  said  the  banns  should  be  cried 
on  the  Sabbath  after  his  going;  and  that  would 
have  brought  the  marriage  itself  to  take  place  this 
day  at  high  noon. 

"  But  would  he  wed  my  bride  at  noonday  ?  Not 
he!  He  had  not  dared,  even  though  the  story  went 
that  I  had  been  hanged  in  chains  six  months  gone. 

"  Of  whom  do  I  speak  ?  Of  my  brother.  My 
elder  by  a  year,  he  held  thereby  th^j  estates,  and 
sucked  up  all  the  honours  which  should  have  been 
mine.  But,  by  God !  nature  knew  her  own ;  and 
when  I  came,  a  sturdier  shoot  upon  the  ancestral 
tree,  she  dowered  me  with  all  he  coveted.  The 
taller  and  the  stronger  since  I  can  remember,  I 
could  ever  overthrow  him  in  a  wrestling-bout  — 
and  did  so  till  he  vould  cope  with  me  no  more. 
For  the  girl,  Jean  Dalkeith  —  called  by  the  title 
of  Lady,  but  without  a  doit  to  feed  her  —  she  came, 
as  poor  kin  ever  come  to  a  Scotch  castle.  A  slim 
little  lass  —  I  see  her  yet.  I  was  a  big  braw  lad 
of  twelve,  my  brother  older  by  a  year  and  shorter 
by  a  head,  a  cruel,  fawning,  ill-favoured  lout." 

He  bent  his  brooding  gaze  upon  the  coals;  and 
the  yard  was  silent  save  for  the  munching  of  horses, 
the  occasional  stamping  of  a  hoof,  and  the  gentle 
falling  in  of  a  brand,  for  the  fire  was  come  to  the 
quiet  of  middle  age. 

"  Aye,  she  glowed  like  a  heat-white  lily  in  our 
dark  old  home.  Poor  kin  —  yc.i  would  mind  me? 
Nay,  no  princess  of  the  royal  blood  had  been  offered 
more  devotion.     My  mother,   growing  then   very 
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feeble  —  she  died  within  the  year  —  must  have  her 
ever  in  sight.  My  father,  who  was  of  my  make 
and  a  man  of  few  words  to  most,  would  tell  her 
tales  by  the  hour,  or  lead  her  in  his  hand,  or  set 
her  before  him  on  his  tall  red  horse  when  he  went 
abroad. 

"  Ogilvie,  who  comes  from  my  part,  says,"  went 
on  the  old  man,  enjoyingly,  "  that  my  brother  loved 
but  her  always,  and  for  her  sake  never  wed.  Every 
servant  in  the  house,  every  retainer  in  the  clan, 
worshipped  her.  She  was  a  queen  among  us. 
Naught  was  gix>d  enough  for  her. 

"  Yet,  was  there  one  thing  good  enough  —  and 
too  good.  As  a  child  she  was  my  thrall,  body  and 
soul.  I  gave  her  never  soft  words  nor  slavering 
caresses,  as  he  did,  poor  mawkish  fool!  I  asked 
her  never,  '  Wilt  thou  ?  '  'Twas  ever,  '  Thou  shalt.' 
And  when  I  chose  to  be  stern  with  her,  she  who 
queened  it  with  the  other  would  come  creeping  to 
my  side,  and  ow..  with  tears  any  fault  I  saw  fit 
to  tax  her  with.  Yea,  and  offer  for  it  most  sweet 
reparation. 

"  When  she  was  come  a  maid,  the  tale  was  still 
the  same.  It  seemed  a  power  went  out  from  that 
still  pale  girl  that  made  men  mad  for  her.  Lord! 
we  had  gallants  of  ail  degrees  moping  and  mewl- 
ing about  the  castle,  six  deep.  For  me,  'twas  gay 
sport  to  watch  them,  who  knew  I  had  but  to  raise 
finger  and  my  lady  would  come  trembling  to  me 
like  a  hound  to  heel.  And  what  made  the  game 
go  merrier  in  my  sight  was  my  brother's  writhings. 
No  1x)nnet-laird  so  loutish  but  the  poor-spirited 
thing   flushed   and   went   pale   and   shook   at   the 
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thought :  '  Now  comes  the  man  who  takes  her  from 

lis.' 

"  'Twas  on  my  hirthnight,  when  1  came  of  age, 
he  worked  his  courage  to  the  sticking-pcMtit.  and 
made  me  the  granil  uflfer.  I  was  not  then  as  you 
see  me  now;    I  was  a  man  to  fill  a  woman's  eye, 

a  bold  lover  and  a  domineering.     Comes  he  to 

my  chamber,  then,  where  I  stood  dressed  for  my 
birthnight  fete,  twiddling  my  laces  and  my  jewels 
before  a  mirror,  and  hems  and  haws,  and  finally 
spits  out  that  she's  not  happy;  that  her  heart's 
mine;  that  she  will  none  other;  that  he  cannot 
bear  to  see  her  suffer  —  he  canna  —  d'ye  mind! 
Says  he.  with  a  canting  whine  in  his  voice.  '  I  stand 
between  vm:  and  the  title,  brother,  I  stand  between 
you  and  the  estates ;  bui  hf  -.  in  her  heart,  you  have 
all  that  I  would  crav:.  i  would  with  glee  fare  forth 
a  beggar,  an  she  went  content  beside  me  —  nay, 
I  would  go  forth  without  her,  did  she  bide  happy 
by  rrv  act.' 

"  'Go.  then ! '  I  told  him.  '  And  cease  to  prate 
of  it.' 

" '  Our  father  will  not  have  it  so,'  whines  the 
heepocrite. 

"  '  Aye.  will  he  not?  '  says  I.  '  Why,  then,  our 
father  hath  too  many  sons,  methinks.' 

"  '  Sandy  — '  he  began,  going  back  to  our  boy- 
hood names  to  cozen  me. 

"  '  Nay.  call  me  Esau.'  I  says  to  him.  'for  I  see 
you  would  persuade  me  to  traffic  in  my  birthright.' 

"  '  1  will  not  call  you  out  of  your  name,  Alex- 
ander,' he  answers  me.  '  But  you  shall  hear  what 
I  have  to  ofF*^    you.    Make  her  happy.    Wed  her, 
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and  you  shall  live  here,  the  lord  in  fact  so  lo  g  as 
we  both  last.    Should  you  die  first  —  ' 

"  I  roared  in  his  face  at  the  words,  and  looked 
his  puny  Ixxly  up  and  down,  and  roared  ajjain. 
*  I  die  before  thee! '  says  I.  And  then  once  more, 
like  that.  '  /  die  before  tliec! ' 

"  His  face  was  white,  but  he  made  shift  to  get 
on  and  say  that,  losing  her.  he  .  ould  never  ed. 
That  if  he  died  before  me  the  chicftainshii,  vas 
mine;  and  if  he  did  not  (whereat  1  grirned  aj^am) 
why,  my  children  should  inherit. 

"God's  blood!  It  drove  n-^  mad  1  'tear  him 
brag  of  this  which  should  all  . '  'e  been  nine,  and 
parcel  out  ?  eggar's  portion  oft  to  proffer  me! 
Me,  to  live  a  pensioner  upon  him!  Me.  to  wed 
because  of  his  pleasure  —  or  the  pleasure  of  any 
man  living! 

"  '  I  spare  you  a  blow,'  says  I.  at  last.  '  because 
I  would  not  kill  the  heir  to  lands  I  should  inherit, 
and  if  I  struck  you  now  T  should  do  no  less  than 
kill.  Know  then,  my  lord,  who  strut  into  author- 
ity before  the  title's  yours,  that  I'll  not  wed  Miss 
Mawkin  to  pleasure  you.  But  mi  id  that  she 
belongs  to  me.  Think  not  that  I  release  my  grip 
upon  mine  own.  I  go  now  out  of  this  house  that 
has  been  my  fathers'  for  a  thousand  years.  I  do 
not  go  down  to  those  fools  below,  who  would  make 
merry  on  account  of  my  majority  —  my  majority ! 
What  means  my  coming  of  age?  A  heritage  of 
injustice  and  wrong.  I  will  go  forth,  just  as  I 
am.  and  with  my  two  bare  hands  delve  out  a  for- 
tune for  myself  —  and  for  her.  See  th.v  you  aspire 
not  to  her  while  I  am  away.  I,  to  trust  to  your 
love-sick    mouthings!      Not    wed?      Yea,    lightly 
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uttered'  And  when  I'd  set  myself  up  as  your 
heir— vonr  heir,  hell  and  damnation  have  you!  — 
you'd  buckle  to  some  wench  and  fill  the  house  with 

'  "  Yah '  "  the  old  man  laughed,  reminiscently,  "  his 
white  face  was  gocd  to  see!  I  thrust  by  Inm.  and 
out  of  the  house,  just  as  I  was,  without  waitmg  for 
niv  peruke  to  be  tied,  still  in  my  dancing-pivmps, 
the  while  he  ran  to  fetch  our  father  —  . Jean  Dalkei  h 
—  the  priest  —  to  entreat  with  me.  Twas  a  chill, 
raw  evening,  and  rain  was  falling.  Ere  any  from 
the  castle  reached  me.  I  mounted  horse  and  rode. 

"  Of  mv  life  for  the  six  years  which  followed, 
'tis  not  in  my  mind  to  tell  you  now  —  'twould  make 
a  brave  tale  for  a  winter's  fireside.  I  was  some- 
times aloft,  and  sometimes  brought  low;  and  1 
learned  to  know  that  ofttimes  cutthroats  and  pirates 
are  men.  and  those  who  pass  by  that  name  and  try 
their  betters  in  courts  of  law.  are  mice. 

"  But  I  set  out  to  spin  you  the  yarn  of  my  home- 
coming, and  an  interrupted  wedding.  I  won  to 
the  door  drenched,  dripping,  mud-spattered,  in  rags. 
Tliere  was  a  new  servant  at  the  entrance  who  would 
fain  have  barred  my  way.  but  I  flung  him  across  the 
hall,  where  he  lay  quiet.  Then  on  up  into  the  chapel 
—  6.  I  knew  the  wav  —  an  instinct  led  me. 

"God  but  they  turned  pale  faces  toward  me! 
Father  Paulus  —  I  knew  him  by  his  voice  before 
I  saw  him  — stood  in  his  dirty  gown,  prepared 
to  make  them  one.  And  my  brave  brother  — his 
knees  smote  together  that  1  thought  he  would  have 
fallen.  Then  he  drops  her  hand,  claps  a  paw  to 
his  head,  and  cries  out,  '  The  dead  is  alive ! ' 

"With  the  noise,  turns  Jean.  Her  face  went  whiter 
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than  her  gown,  and  she  whispers  my  name  twice. 
There  were  not  above  a  dozen  guests.  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  her  as  she  stood  shaking,  and  said 
just  the  bare  word,  '  Come ! ' 

"  One  fellow,  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  him, 
drew  sword.  Mine  eyes  were  in  her  eyes,  and  I 
saw  him  not;  but  I  heard  the  ring  of  steel,  and 
then  my  brother  cryl..^,  *  Put  up  the  blade!  'Tis 
Alexander  returned  from  the  dead.' 

"  I  made  no  motion  still,  but  once  more  bade 
her,  *  Come ! '  With  a  shudder,  she  disparted  her- 
self from  her  would-be  bridegroom  —  who  still  held 
her  hand,  as  bidden  by  the  priest  —  tljen,  with  a 
hesitating  step,  as  of  one  who  tries  an  uncertain 
bridge,  she  halted  toward  me.  Many  times  in  her 
slow,  strange  progress  to  my  arms,  she  halted  — 
and  shuddered  —  and  drew  back.  When  she  did 
so,  I  spoke,  for  I  could  see  her  eyes  no  more  — 
her  white  face  was  over  her  shoulder,  her  gaze  set 
upon  her  craven  bridegroom,  her  white  lips  apart 
as  though  she  begged  of  him,  *  Forgive.' 

"  And  still  I  commanded,  and  still  she  faltered 
toward  me  till  almost  in  my  clasp.  I  went  one  pace 
to  her  and  drew  my  arm  about  her,  then  faced  them 
all.  '  I  have  come  for  my  wife,'  I  cried,  '  and  I  take 
her,  from  this  den  of  thieves.' 

"  Then  comes  my  craven  brother,  truckling  with, 
*  Brother  —  brother ! '  and,  '  We  thought  you  dead.' 
He  promised,  an  I  would  lie  at  the  castle  the  night, 
the  priest  should,  when  our  banns  were  cried  and 
I  in  more  suitable  garb,  say  for  me  the  words  which 
had  well-nigh  been  said  for  him.  He  called  on  God 
to  witness  that  he  never  meant  me  treachery. 

"  I  cast  his  insults  back  in's  teeth.     Lie  under 
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his  roof  and  hope  to  wake  this  side  the  Styx?  — 
not  such,  a  fool  was  I.  I  drew  my  wife  away,  and 
seated  her,  with  her  bridal  white  and  floating  veil, 
behind  me  on  the  good  horse  they  brought,  all  in 
the  sullen  dripping  dark,  though  guests  and  Ii^sts 
and  all  howled  remonstrances  and  invitation  after, 
and  set  my  face  toward  the  sea. 

"  I  could  feel  her  slight  arms  tremble  where  they 
clasped  me;  and  as  we  passed  through  the  gate, 
she  hung  her  head,  and  burst  into  foolish  sobs. 
'  Nay,  nay,  my  girl,'  says  I,  '  there's  water  enough 
abroad  to-night;  swallow  the  tears  —  they  please 
me  not.'  And  I  brought  her  down  to  the  coast  and 
so  on  to  the  new  world.'' 

The  latter  part  of  this  tale  was  told  as  to  un- 
seen auditors.  The  great  voice  had  grown  hollow, 
a  voice  reaching  the  hearer's  ear  through  caverns 
of  the  past.  The  old  hate  had  flamed  and  burned 
out  in  those  black  eyes,  leaving  a  smouldering  coal, 
of  meaning  indecipherable.  Now,  the  conclusion 
found  a  ring  of  strangely  —  and  as  variously  — 
moved  faces,  played  upon  by  the  aging  fire. 

The  Scotch  sailor  (who  knew  that  castle  of  which 
Buccleugh  spoke,  and  had  heard  wild  tales  of  those 
wanderings  so  lightly  mentioned  by  him  who  had 
been  through  them)  leaned  forward  with  shrewd 
gray  eyes  set  upon  the  old  man's  enigmatic  face, 
and,  in  the  silence  following  the  story's  close,  in- 
quired : 

"  Will  your  daughter  inherit,  then,  d'ye  say  ?  — 
or  does  your  brother  keep  faith  ?  " 

A  moment,  the  fire  whispered  and  flickered,  and 
the  horses  munclied,  stam.ped,  or  shifted:  then, 
"  Lit's  no  daughter  of  Jean  Dalkeith's,"  quoth  Buc- 
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cleiig:h.  roughly.  "  She  —  Jean  —  was  "  —  his  eyes 
searched  the  circle  about  the  fire  for  sight  of  Lit. 
He  had  observed  her  departure,  or  the  tale  had 
been  otherwise  told  —  or  not  at  all.  Not  finding 
her,  he  went  on,  "  She  was  a  puling,  pining  thing, 
Jean  Dalkeith,  who  gave  me  no  bairns.  Lit  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Creek  woman !  " 

"  Yon's  child?"  cried  the  sailor,  with  a  jerk 
of  his  thumb  toward  the  squaw,  who  had  come 
back  fluring  the  recital,  and  now  squatted  glower- 
ing malignantly,  and  showing  —  though  reputed  to 
understand  no  English  —  a  notable  disrelish  for  the 
entertainment. 

Before  Buccleugh  could  answer,  Bennerworth, 
whose  cup  the  old  man  had  watchfully  kept  filled 
all  evening,  but  whose  mobile  countenance  was 
tremblingly  alive  to  every  turn  of  the  story,  cried 
out,  "  No  —  never  —  surely  not !  " 

Weeping  Moon  (who  comprehended  no  English) 
gave  him  a  black  look,  and  old  Dad  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. The  dark  mood  which  the  telling  of  his  tale 
had  brought  upon  him,  vanished  before  the  humour 
of  the  situation.  "  And  why  for  no.  young  sir  ?  " 
he  roared,  jovially.  "  Is  not  she  fair  enow  to  be 
the  mother  of  Venus's  self  ?  Speak  out  —  she  knows 
not  thy  tongue." 

But  Bennerworth  applied  himself  sulkily  to  the 
rum,  muttering  that  the  hag  might  know  not  Eng- 
lish, but.  for  his  own  part,  he  understood  looks; 
and  he  discreetly  said  no  mare  upon  the  subject 
of  Lit's  descent. 

^^  It   was   the  old   man   who   continued   it   with. 

Well,  as^it  happens,  you're  right  enough.     Lit's 

mother  —  "  he  glanced  up,  upon  the  chance  that  the 
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girl  might  be  within  earshot,  raised  his  voice  and 
added,  "  Lit's  mother  was  a  Creek,  of  the  Yama- 
craws,  old  Toma-chi-chi's  own  granddaughter  — 
good  blood,"  and  he  chuckled,  for  allusions  to  poor 
Lit's  savage  ancestry  never  failed  to  stir  her  easily 
roused  temper. 

The  daughter's  charm,  the  liquor  with  which  the 
father  had  plied  him,  conspired  to  render  Benner- 
worth's  view  of  Lit's  situation  acutely  doleful,  and 
his  large  emotional  eyes  filled  with  quick  tears. 
"  The  —  the  tale  you  told  was  a  sad  one."  he  ex- 
plained, apologetically,  as  he  wiped  them  away. 

Buccleugh  grunted.  "  Let's  to  the  horses,  and 
talk  trade,"  he  suggested. 

Above-stairs,  Lit  found  Diana  in  spirits  some- 
what improved  by  her  voyage  and  her  rude,  novel 
surroundings.  On  the  stairs  she  had  passed  the 
hero  of  the  fire  episode,  now  in  his  coat  and  wig, 
and  looking  very  imposing  despite  that  youthful 
blond  beauty  which  had  caught  her  quick  eye  in 
the  instant  of  his  apparition.  He  was  earnestly  in- 
quiring of  one  of  the  inn  servants  as  to  the  prob- 
able wherea1x)uts  of  that  bright  thing  he  had  thrown 
toward  the  building. 

The  girl  saw  him  put  a  piece  of  money  into  the 
man's  hand  as  she  passed,  and  heard  him  say, 
"  Twas  the  picture  of  an  infant,  painted  in  colours, 
with  a  gold  frame  about  it.  and  shut  in  a  gold  lid. 
The  thing  is  of  more  value  to  me  than  merely  the 
gold  upon  it,  since  it  is  my  own  portrait  done  in 
infancy,  and  has  my  name  engraved  upon  the  lid, 
'  Robert  Marshall.'  with  the  address  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  though  as  I  am  here  with  General  Ogle- 
thorpe no^',  you  would  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
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me  at  the  barracks.  I  trust  it  may  be  recovered, 
and  I  will  pay  well  whosoever  brings  it  to  me." 

When  the  girl  entered  the  upper  parlour,  Diana 
looked  around  from  something  which  she  was  closely 
scanning  by  the  light  of  the  candle  upon  the  tall 
mantel.  Lit  recognised  it,  partly  from  her  glimpse 
of  it,  and  partly  from  the  owner's  just  heard  de- 
scription. She  realised  that  the  locket  must  have 
fallen  through  the  window,  and  was  told  almost 
immediately  that  it  had  indeed  dropped  into  the 
lady's  lap  as  she  sat  by  an  open  casement. 

While  Lit  was  explaining  that  she  knew  the 
locket's  owner,  who  was  even  then  searching  for  it, 
and  that  she  would  assist  in  its  return,  Diana  contin- 
ued to  gaze  ac  the  picture.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
sturdy  boy  of  two,  blue-eyed,  pink-cheeked,  with 
rebellious  rings  of  flaxen  hair  striving  to  escape 
from  the  close  cap  that  held  them  down. 

Something  which  the  artist  had  caught  in  the 
calm  regard  of  those  baby  eyes,  laid  hold  upon 
Diana's  heart.  "  'Tis  odd,''  she  murmured,  half  to 
herself,  and  half  to  the  other,  as  she  and  Lit  stood 
looking  down  at  the  picture.  "  It  is  strange  to  me 
how  familiar  the  child's  face  seems.  He  must  look 
like  our  family  —  I  have  infant  pictures  of  my 
brothers,  and  some  of  my  cousins.  But  no,  the 
Chaters  children  are  many  of  them  gray-eyed,  but 
none  fair-skinned  like  this ;  yot  I  have  seen  the  face 
—  or  one  most  like  it.  Do  you  ever  feel."  she 
added,  turning  to  the  girl  at  her  shoulder,  "that 
certain  people  belong  to  you  ?  Just  when  you  first 
see  them,  I  mean  —  or,  like  this,  when  you  see 
a  picture  of  the  n?  " 

"That  I  do,     and  Lit  laughed  mellowly.     "I 
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never  see  a  proper  gallant,  as  was  the  owner  of  that 
picture  there,  without  just  some  such  feeling  as  you 
tell  about." 

Diana  pushed  the  miniature  into  Lit's  hand  with 
a  gesture  of  disrelish ;  her  wounds  were  yet  too  fresh 
for  the  word  gallant  not  to  grate  upon  her  ear. 
She  turned  to  the  table  where  a  bundle  of  quills, 
an  ink-horn,  and  sand-box  lay,  inquiring  eagerly : 

"  Lit,  could  you  —  or  your  father  —  carry  a  letter 
for  me  to  the  Isle  of  Hope,  on  your  way  south- 
ward?" 

"  We  be  not  going  for  two  weeks,"  returned  Lit, 
"  or  mayhap  longer,  if  the  humour  takes  Dad  to  stay 
here.  Old  Toma-chi-chi,  the  Mico  of  the  Yama- 
craws.  who  have  their  town  four  miles  to  the  west 
of  Savannah,  is  very  near  his  last.  He  is  ninety- 
seven  years  old,  Mistress,  and  he  and  Dad  are 
friends.  Dad  says  sometimes  that  my  mother  was 
the  old  Mico's  daughter  —  or  granddaughter  —  and 
sometimes  he  tells  other  stories  about  it.  Anyhow, 
I  think  he  will  not  go  while  the  old  man  lasts; 
and  that  may  be  a  week,  or  it  may  be  a  month. 
But  with  flood  tide  in  the  morning  goes  the  guard- 
boat  out  to  Skidaway.  'Tis  roundabout,  but  I  could 
take  your  letter  down  that  way.  I  know  most  of 
the  boys  that  be  on  guard  duty,  and  Captain  Jones 
is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  Write  your  letter, 
and  I  can  put  in  word  of  mouth  for  you.  d'ye  see?  " 

Diana  turned  to  the  table  and  lifted  from  it  a 
small  packet,  which  contained  what  she  had  already 
written  to  Hastie. 

"  There  is  the  letter,"  she  said ;  "  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  ofifer.  I  might  send  it  down 
by  the  guard-boat,   of   course,   without   troubling 
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you ;  but  —  though  I  will  not  have  you  beg  of  my 
Cousin  Hastie  for  me  —  mind  that  —  I  beHeve  that 
you  might  tell  her  certain  things  which  would  — 
would  make  a  difference." 

Lit  took  the  packet  and  made  her  adieus.  On 
her  way  down-stairs  she  stopped  at  the  supper-room 
and  inquired  for  Lieutenant  Robert  Marshall.  Being 
told  that  he  was  not  there,  and  surmising  that  he 
was  still  upon  the  hunt  for  his  locket,  she  passed 
down  into  the  wagon-yard  once  more,  and  looked 
keenly  about  for  her  father  and  Bennerworth,  whom 
she  missed  from  the  circle  about  the  fire,  where 
the  humbler  guests  of  the  inn  still  lay  drinking 
and  yarn-spinning. 

She  found  the  two.  finally,  drawn  apart  from 
the  others,  and  deep  in  a  horse-trade,  the  object 
of  which  seemed  to  lie  the  purchase  by  Buckaloo 
of  the  stock  horses  that  the  young  man  had  brought 
down  from  Charles  Town. 

Lit's  attention  was  arrested  by  her  first  sight  of 
Bennerworth.  In  truth,  the  young  man  had,  after 
their  first  meeting,  made  some  changes  in  his  toilet 
with  a  view  to  pleasing  her  eye.  As  the  talk  pro- 
ceeded toward  a  bargain  which  would  give  her 
father  the  coveted  animals  at  a  ludicrously  inade- 
quate price,  Lit  was  absorbed  in  noting  the  grace 
with  which  the  young  man  bore  himself,  and  the 
bewitching  tangle  of  curls  that,  unpowdered  and 
unconfined  by  any  ribbon,  fell  over  his  coat  collar, 
a  mass  of  bronzy  brightness. 
^^  "  Deuce  take  me  for  a  fool,"  the  girl  muttered, 
that  cannot  keep  my  eyes  off  a  good-looking  man ; 
and  then,  when  the  lads  come  bothering,  have  as 
much  to-do  to  be  rid  of  them." 
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Now  she  discovered  that  Bennerworth  had  been 
drinking  more  than  was  good  for  him.  He  was 
talking  loud  and  boastfully,  and  Lit  guessed  that 
his  horse-trading  would  suffer  by  his  indulgence. 
He  was  scarcely  soberer  than  he  had  been  upon  the 
voyage  down,  though  able  now  to  keep  his  feet  and 
an  upright  position.  She  felt  a  qualm  of  reluc- 
tance that  her  father  should  take  advantage  of  a 
man  in  his  condition.  And  yet  the  horses  were  a 
seductive  prize,  and  old  Dad  was  doing  no  more 
than  every  horse-traucr  does,  unless,  indeed,  he  had 
himself  gotten  the  young  man  drunk  for  this  pur- 
pose. Well  aware  that  interference  was  likely  to 
make  Bennerworth's  case  worse  rather  than  better, 
she  turned  aside  and  said  nothing. 

A  few  steps  away,  she  met  the  miniature's  owner, 
and  delivered  up  the  bauble  to  him.  A  swift  glance 
at  the  girl's  face  showed  the  young  officer  that 
money  would  not  be  an  appropriate  reward.  "  And 
who  am  I  to  thank  —  by  name  —  for  the  return  of 
my  locket  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling  so  that  two  dimples 
revealed  themselves  in  the  pink  of  his  cheeks.^  "  I 
am  glad  it  fell  into  hands  so  fair  and  so  kind."  ^ 

A  sudden  impulse  made  Lit  say  to  him,  in  a 
tone  which  was  almost  grave,  "  You  have  a  very 
beautiful  young  lady  to  thank  —  not  myself  — 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  call  myself  so,"  as  he 
bowed  low,  and  seemed  about  to  identify  her  with 
the  description.  "  Tis  a  lady,  indeed,  and  she  fell 
so  in  love  with  the  picture  in  your  trinket  that  I 
had  some  ado  to  get  it  from  her.  You  may  well 
enjoy  the  compliment,"  as  Marshall  blushed  and 
smiled,  "  for  'tis  still  a  good  likeness."     And  she 
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ran  away  laughing  to  begin  her  preparattons.  having 
guessed  instinctively  that  the  lieutenant's  boyish  ap- 
jjearance  was  a  sore  subject  with  him,  and  shrewdly 
suspecting  that  this  was  the  reason  for  the  scuffle 
over  the  miniature. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


THE   SILENT   LADY 
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"It's  I  misca'd  my  luve,  my  dear; 
I  licHtlicd  him  wi'  meikle  spight; 
And  n(iW  nae  kame  s'all  kamc  my  hair, 

^ In  my  bower  ycsc  see  nae  fire  iKjr  light, 
Nor  sail  ae  word  pass  my  ciuel  lip  mair 
Till  hame  s'all  coom  my  ain  true  knight." 

HASTIE  WYNNEWOODE.  christetied  by 
the  old  ancestral  name,  Haste-thee.  and 
known  more  generally  as  the  Silent  Lady, 
stood  in  the  parlour  of  Wynnewoode  Hall  giving 
her  orders  to  her  under  farmer.  She  was  a  tall  and 
stately  woman,  .somewhere  Ijetween  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  with  a  clear,  bold  profile,  a  glowing 
eye,  and  a  cheek  whose  ruddy  smoothness  l>espoke 
much  open  air  and  wholesome  familiarity  with 
nature. 

The  communication  with  her  assistant  went  for- 
ward orally  for  his  part;  the  lady  held  a  small 
slate  tablet  upon  which  she  wrote  and  from  which 
he  read.  The  reason  for  the  silence  of  the  Silent 
Lady  (a  silence  purely  voluntar>\  it  was  under- 
stood, and  if  one  might  judge,  wilful)  was  lost  in 
that  past  which  had  not  been  lived  near  Savannah ; 
and  the  strange  fact  of  her  not  using  the  voice 
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which  she  undoubtedly  fK)Ssessc(l  remained  a  sul)- 
ject  of  mystery,  myth,  and  aixxTvpIia. 

She  had  certainly  carried  her  tablet  of  slate  or 
ivory  ever  since  she  came  to  this  country ;  and  it 
was  well-known  that  not  even  in  the  darkness,  w  here 
her  nii>de  of  communication  was  imix)ssible.  was 
her  voice  ever  raised.  That  she  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  proprietors  and  W'ynnewoode  one  of  the 
best  administered  plantations  of  the  re},non.  \  s 
also  a  matter  of  public  knowledge.  People  of  m- 
telligence  prolxibly  su[)iwsed  her  to  l)e  dumb.  To 
those  sufficiently  intimate  or  sufficiently  venturesome 
to  inquire  or  remonstrate  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
she  stated  in  writing  that  then  was  such  a  super- 
abundance of  w  omen  si)ending  their  breath  in  empty 
talk,  that  she  had,  for  her  part,  some  years  before, 
decided  to  cease.  And  she  usually  added  that  she 
did  not  miss  her  voice  in  the  least,  nor  did  she  sup- 
pose that  her  frien^ls  would  do  so. 

**  If  Bennerworth  is  not  come  w"*'-'  those  horses, 
I  wish  that  you  and  Peter  Milchett  would  take  the 
small  periagua  and  go  up  to  Savannah  to  see 
w-lint  is  the  matter,"  she  wrote  upon  her  tablets, 
in  a  light,  rapid  hand. 

She  glanced  up,  but  the  big  Englishman  was  not 
looking.  His  eyes  of  china  blue  w-ere  fixed  on  some- 
thing outside  the  w'indow.  and  he  was  grinning 
foolishly.  The  Silent  Lady  tapped  her  slate  im- 
patiently with  the  pencil,  and  drew  a  sweeping  dash 
beneath  what  she  had  written.  Shave's  opaque  gaze 
came  reluctantly  down  to  the  tablet. 

"  But  Muster  Bunnerworth,  'e's  back,"  he  an- 
swered, having  read.  "  I  seen  um  go  apast  'ere  jist 
the  minute;   but  I  misdoubt  me  if  'e  brovtght  any 
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horses.  Fa-a-ct  is,  I  war  down  at  the  landin'  when 
he  coome,  and  I  ne'er  saw  hoof  o'  horse  with  uni." 

The  Silent  Lady  passed  the  yokel.  Shave,  swiftly. 
The  raising  of  horses  upon  this  model  plantatiim 
of  hers,  in  a  land  where  horses  were  scarce  and 
brought  a  fabulous  price,  had  been  her  pride  and  her 
delight,  —  her  pride  as  a  business  woman  and  her 
delight  as  an  individual.  The  thought  that  this 
pair  for  which  she  had  sent  to  her  old  home  in 
England  had  come  to  any  harm  through  the  care- 
lessness of  an  employe  could  not  be  borne.  She 
started  toward  the  stables  to  ascertain  the  exact 
facts  in  the  case,  but  before  she  had  taken  many 
steps,  a  young  man  appeared  in  the  doorway,  where 
he  stood  swaying  gently  from  side  to  side  and  smil- 
ing benevolently  at  space.  It  was  the  Bennerworth 
of  whom  she  had  asked,  and  it  was  also  the  young 
man  whose  shapely  figure,  laughing  gray  eyes,  and 
auburn  curls,  had  taken  Lit's  fancy  when  he  erupted 
into  the  Boar's  Head  and  told  the  tale  of  Diana 
Chaters's  outburst  of  fury  and  despair  on  her  home- 
coming, the  day  of  her  jilting;  whom  she  had 
chafifed  on  the  way  down ;  and  a(hnired  when  in 
the  Savannah  inn  yard  he  stood  talking  to  her 
father.  Just  at  present  he  was  even  more  thoroughly 
intoxicated  than  he  had  been  the  night  before. 

Up  to  this  time,  to  drink  at  all  had  been  to  lose 
your  place  upon  the  Silent  Lady's  model  plantation. 
If  Ha'  .Wynnewoode  had  ever  boasted  of  anything, 
it  could  easily  have  been  her  boast  that  in  this  rude 
frontier  community,  where  every  man  might  be 
at  some  time  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  a  pirate,  she  had 
built  up  a  staff  of  employes  which  included  no 
drunkards,  no  shirks,  and  none  but  practical  farmers. 
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And  the  Silent  Lady  was  herself  the  ablest  farmer 
of  them  all. 

What  the  charm  was  which  preserved  Benner- 
worth  from  reproof  or  discharji^e,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  those  about  Hastie  to  guess.  A 
lingering-,  haunting  resemblance  to  a  face  which  she 
had  never  forgotten,  a  trick  in  the  turn  of  his  eyes, 
the  manner  in  which  he  lifted  a  cup  from  the  lx)ard, 
the  action  with  which  he  Ijent  forward  to  listen,  or 
threw  his  head  back  to  laugh,  any  of  these  brought 
a  rush  of  old  memories  that  melted  her  harsh  reso- 
lution to  water,  and  left  him  still  trusted  where 
another  had  been  long  since  sent  to  the  right  about. 

"  Where  are  your  horses?  "  she  wrote  now  upon 
the  tablet,  and  held  it  before  the  wandering  and 
bibulous  eye  of  this  one  of  her  retainers  who  had 
been  forgiven  so  many  unforgivable  sins  that  his 
fellows  had  come  to  call  him  ( in  secure  privacy,  and 
in  some  secret  terror),  "  the  pet." 

The  answer  was  a  series  of  smiles  and  head- 
shakings  which  appeared  to  have  a  maddening  effect 
upon  Hastie.  She  bore  down  upon  Bennerworth  in 
silent  wrath,  and  held  the  slate  within  six  inches 
of  his  nose,  tapping  it  violently  and  jerking  it  about 
till  no  man,  however  sober,  could  have  read  any- 
thing written  upon  it.  to  the  great  and  manifest 
delight  of  Shave.  Bennerworth  was.  as  has  been 
said,  a  lithe  and  toyish  looking  man.  somewhat  less 
in  stature  than  Hastie  herself;  yet  as  he  clung  and 
swayed  in  the  doorway,  now  abashed  at  his  em- 
ployer's stormy  demonstrations,  now  fulminating  a 
whole  battery  of  propitiatory  smiles  wherewith  to 
meet  them,  he  pretty  nearly  occupied  it. 

Hastie,  despairing  of  any  coherent  reply,  brushed 
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past  him  —  loosening  his  affectionate  clasp  upon  the 
lintel  and  nearly  bringing  him  to  the  ground  as  she 
did  so  —  and  stalked  across  the  yard  to  the  stables 
to  investigate  for  herself.  Fond  of  comfort  m  her 
dressing,  she  habitually  wore  a  garment  not  unlike 
a  priest's  cassock,  which  buttoned  down  below  her 
firm,  well-cut  chin  to  a  skirt  short  enough  to  display 
frankly  a  pair  of  stout  buckled  shoes  on  slender, 
aristocratic  feet. 

The  stable-vard  was  a  sort  of  open  court,  with 
a  pump  and  watering-trough  in  its  centre  instead 
of  a  fountain.  When  Hastie  stalked  back,  a  tragic 
figure  in  the  Mav  sunshine,  —  since  she  had  found  in 
the  stable  saddle  and  bridle,  but  no  horses,  —  Ben- 
nerworth  was  leaning  against  a  hitching-post  near 
the  pump,  waiting  for  her. 

Tennyson,  in  our  later  day,  is  authority  for  the 
combination  of  a  "  whelpless  eye,"  so  that  one,  fol- 
lowing his  lead  in  matters  figurative,  may  say  that 
when  the  Silent  Lady  turned  upon  Bennerworth  the 
glare  of  her  horseless  eye.  he  blenched  somewhat. 

He  had  some  money  in  his  hands,  and  as  she 
came  up  he  thrust  it  unsteadily  forward,  and  dropped 
upon  the  ground  a  little  shower  of  coins. 

"  I  sol'  "em."  he  announced,  fatuously.  "  There's 
seventy-five  guineas  for  you.  and  five  for  me  —  to 
pay  me  for  my  trouble  --  pay  me  for  my  trouble  — 
an'  much  obliged  to  me." 

Hastie's  rigid  fingers  refused  the  coins  and  grasped 
her  slate.    "Have  you  sold  my  horses?  "  she  wrote. 

"  O,  I  worked  'em  off.  Yes.  I  worked  'em  off." 
smiled  Bennerworth.  as  he  subsided  against  the 
pump  and  napped  a  bit. 

"  Who  made  you  drunk  —  runagate  villain  that 
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he  was  —  and  g-ot  my  horses  from  you?"  wrote 
Hastie,  and  held  it  before  his  dreamy  eyes  to  no 
avail. 

"  What  ragamuffin  —  what  market-beater  —  what 
Paul's  man  hath  my  horses?"  she  pencilled,  with 
wrathful  energ>'. 

"  Yes,  O,  yes,"  muttered  the  somnolent  Benner- 
worth ;  "  make  a  pcjther,  now.  You  'most  knocked 
me  down  awhile  ago." 

Hastie's  temper,  always  to  be  described  by  her 
name,  and  brittle  l>esides.  had  been  breaking  1,1  >  at 
intervals  during  the  entire  episode.  The  things 
she  fain  would  haye  uttered  had  jammed  the  flood- 
wa}'  of  her  rage.  She  clutched  wildly  at  her  slate; 
it  slipped  its  moorings  and  fell  shivering  upon  the 
stones  at  her  feet.  She  stared  at  it  for  an  instant. 
Her  sole  method  of  speech  was  denied  her  at  this 
trying  moment;  but  not,  as  it  appeared,  all  forms 
of  expression. 

She  advanced  upon  the  culprit,  her  muscular, 
capable-looking  hands  outstretched.  They  fell  as 
though  predestined  upon  his  coat  collar.  'She  ran 
him  glibly  forward  to  the  brink  of  the  horse-trough, 
where  he  hung  astonished  and  gasping.  There  she 
paused.  But  as  a  mutter  arose  from  his  downheld 
face  of,  "  Be  some  folks  would  question  the  wis- 
dom o'  — o'  Methuselah  himself!"  she  lifted  him. 
in  an  access  of  fury,  poised  him  deftly,  and  soused 
h'\r  not  once  nor  twice,  but  thrice,  head-first  into 
tne  trough,  setting  him  half-drowned  and  wholly 
sobered,  against  a  post,  and  regarding  him  with 
her  usual  air  of  quiet  severity. 

Shave  was  standing  behind  the  latticed  gate  of 
the  courtyard,  hugging  himself  in  silent  ecstasies, 
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and  swallowing  the  guffaws  which  shook  him,  lie- 
cause  Hastie's  ears  were  as  keen  as  her  discipline 
was  perfect.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  timid  touch  upon 
his  arm.  and  a  low.  awed  voice  said : 

"What's  to  do  here?" 

Looking  over  his  shoulder,  he  beheld  a  tall,  brown 
girl  in  a  blue  stuff  dress  gazing  at  the  proceedings 
with  round  eyes.  It  was  Lit.  who  according  to 
Diana's  directions  ^lad  come  to  Wynnewoode  to 
bring  a  letter  to  Ha  .e,  and  who  failed  to  recognise 
Bennerworth  in  the  drenched  figure  undergoing  dis- 
cipline at  the  Silent  Lady's  hands. 

Lit,  with  her  usual  insight  and  good  common 
sense,  had  guessed  that  such  a  letter  as  Diana 
would  now  write  would  l>e  unlikely  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  any  disaffected  person.  So  she  had 
begged  that  a  brief  note  be  substituted  for  the  long 
communication  first  written,  and  she  herself  em- 
powered to  relate  to  the  mistress  of  Wynnewoode  a 
proper  version  of  what  had  befallen  that  lady's 
young  kinswoman. 

As  Hastie  disposed  of  Bennerworth  and  looked 
about  her,  Lit  plucked  up  spirit  to  say,  "  I  am 
seeking  Mistress  Wynnewoode;  I  have  a  letter  for 

her." 

The  tall  being,  whom  she  had  not  classified  as 
man  or  woman,  came  striding  forward  and  held 
out  an  authoritative  hand  for  the  missive  which 
Lit  was  in  two  minds  about  withholding  or  deliver- 
ing. But  Shave  jogged  her  elbow,  prompting  aw- 
fully, "  Mind  your  manners,  young  woman.  This 
is  Mistress  Wynnewoode  herself." 

Hastie  took  the  letter,  read  it.  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  its  bearer;    then  seeing  Shave  stand,  all 
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eyes  and  ears  to  absorb  the  subsequent  communica- 
tion, she  signed  Lit  to  follow  her,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  cool,  dusky  parlour,  without  so  much  as  a 
g'a'icc  toward  Bennerworth,  where  he  leaned,  white 
and  sick,  against  the  hitching-post. 

Once  there,  she  jjointcd  first  to  a  table  with  wine 
and  biscuit  upon  it,  and  then  to  a  chair.  Lit  re- 
moved her  hat  upon  entering  the  house  with  just 
a  man's  gesture,  and  seated  herself,  declining  the 
proffered  refreshments. 

Hastic  again  read  Diana's  letter  through  without 
a  movement  of  surprise  or  in(|uiry,  and  laying  it 
down  on  the  table  beside  her.  still  sat  silent. 

"  What  did  she  say  in  her  letter,  mistress  ?  "  Lit 
asked. 

For  answer.  Hastie  pushed  the  sheet  toward  her. 
Lit  took  it  in  awkward,  unaccustomed  fingers,  flush- 
ing darkly  as  she  did  so,  held  it  upside  down  a 
moment.  "  O,  I  see."  she  remarked,  and  handed  it 
back.  "  Well.  then.  I  am  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  I  take  it."  And  she  leaned  forward  in  her 
chair,  regarding  the  other  with  steady  eyes,  and 
told,  with  that  natural  eloquence  which  v^as  always 
hers  where  her  feelings  were  stirred,  the  story  of 
Diana  Ch.  ,  disaster. 

"  So  th  spoilt  th'^  noor  maid,  among  them 

all,"  she  coi.^iiided,  "  and  made  a  fool  of  her.  Then 
comes  this  brute  to  do  worse,  so  that  she's  ashamed 
to  show  her  face  in  the  town  she's  lived  in  —  where 
this  thing  chanced  to  her  —  so  she  comes  asking 
shelter  of  you." 

Hastie  Wynnewoode  frowned,  drew  a  fresh  tablet 
from  a  desk,  regarded  it  darkly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  wrote: 
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"  She  may  come  if  she  likes.  I  will  not  promise 
to  coddle  her  outrageous  selfishness.  I  was  just 
such  a  young  fool  once,  and  I  know  that  she  has 
got  what  she  most  needed." 

Lit  took  the  slate  obediently,  and  looked  earnestly 
at  the  face  of  the  writer.  In  spite  of  its  haughti- 
ness it  was  a  good  face.  In  spite  of  the  merciless 
self-repression  it  was  kind.  She  handed  the  tablet 
back  without  a  word.  Then,  "  I  knew  you'd  do 
the  right  thing,  old  lady."  she  said,  putting  her 
hand  on  the  other's  shoulder.  "  I  knew  as  soon 
as  I  saw  your  face  that  you  were  the  one  to  help 
her.  Why,  she's  no  more  to  blame  than  a  roor 
spoilt  bairn  that's  tipped  over  a  milk-dish  and  soiled 
the  floor  round  it.  We  must  e'en  get  our  cloths  and 
sop  up  the  milk,  and  comfort  the  poor  baby  as  best 
we  may." 

This  unexpected  reception  of  her  cold,  half- 
hearted assent  took  Hastie  somewhat  aback.  She 
swept  the  tablet  clear  of  her  first  grudging  words, 
and  wrote  upon  it : 

"  Diana  Chaters  is  my  Cousin  Hector's  daughter, 
and  I  loved  him  very  dearly.  Except  through  re- 
port, which  has  little  good  to  say  of  her  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  I  do  not  know  the  girl  herself,  but  I 
remember  her  as  a  spoiled  child  —  perhaps  she  is 
not  worse  than  that  now." 

Again  Lit  went  through  the  form  of  looking  at  the 
slate.  Again  she  blushed  burningly,  and  looked 
about  with  a  humbled,  pained  expression, 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  old  lady."  she  burst  out, 
finally,  "  I  never  could  make  aught  of  pothooks 
on  paper,  —  or  elsewhere,  tor  the  matter  of  that, 
—  and  so  long  as  you  can't  talk,  why  —  why,  I 
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can't  tell  whether  I  please  you  or  no,  unless  you  give 
me  a  grin  once  in  awhile." 

Hastie  smiled  suddenly  and  most  naturally,  and 
Lit's  mind  was  at  ease.  She  hegan  chattering  with 
the  volubility  characteristic  of  her. 

"  'Tis  a  good  child  who  would  be  coming  to  you 
now.  I  see  your  family  are  all  of  one  sort,  the 
high  and  mighty  kind;  and  make  it  or  break  it, 
rule  or  ruin,  each  one  of  you  must  have  his  own 
way  —  excepting  maybe  the  old  gentleman,  who 
would  like  it  well  enough  but  doth  not  get  it." 

The  Silent  Lady's  hair  was  cut  short  —  a  great 
head  of  dark,  plumage-like  curls;  and  this,  in  an 
era  when  the  cLessing  of  women's  hair  had  reached 
a  comical  elaboration,  marked  her  as  an  eccentric. 
She  had  the  hawk-like  Chaters  nose,  and  very  pierc- 
ing eyes,  and  her  head  and  face  were  more  nearly 
those  of  a  brilliant,  dominating  man  of  thirty  than 
a  woman. 

She  left  Lit  sitting  in  the  broad  window-seat 
while  she  went  to  make  her  preparations  for  accom- 
panying the  messenger  back  to  Savannah,  a  trip 
which  she  decided  they  would  make  overland,  using 
the  ferry  to  the  mainland,  and  going  horseback  by 
the  trail,  which  was  indeed  a  very  good  road  at 
this  time.  Later  she  stepped  into  the  room,  a  tall 
figure  clad  in  a  scarlet  riding  "  Joseph,"  and  wearing 
a  hat  which,  though  plumed  and  gold-laced,  was 
plainly  a  man's  hat;  having  given  her  orders  to 
her  household  in  some  ten  minutes,  and  being  then 
ill  process  of  drawing  on  a  pair  of  gauntlets. 

Lit  looked  at  her.  first  in  simple  admiration.  As 
she  examined  further,  she  burst  out,  with  her  great 
brown  eyes  widening  and  full  of  laughter,  "  Lord 
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be  good  to  us,  old  lady!  When  I  see  that  there 
hat  over  them  there  curls,  it  j;ets  close  to  my  weak 
side.  If  you  hain't  a  picture  of  a  proper  young 
gentleman  —  barring  the  riding-skirts  —  why.  I'm 
no  judge;  and  neither  them  that  likes  me  nor  them 
thai  don't  never  said  that  of  me.  Why.  'tis  hard 
work  for  me  to  keep  from  casting  sheep's  eyes  at 

ye!" 

Hastie's  face  softened,  her  eagle  eyes  and  sar- 
castic mouth  melted  into  a  smile  at  the  girl's  saucy, 
good-humoured  assurance.  Lit  was  a  relief  and 
a  refreshment  to  her.  Unable  to  read  the  caustic 
sentences  it  was  the  elder  woman's  habit  to  write 
uix)n  her  slate,  the  girl  felt  almost  none  of  the  awe 
and  shrinking  of  those  who  could  do  so.  Where 
others  saw  only  a  handsome,  bitter,  unloving 
woman,  Lit  —  ignorant,  subjective  as  a  dog  — 
looked  deqier.  and  divined  a  heart  of  gold  which 
revealed  itself  not  alone  in  actions,  but  —  to  her, 
at  least  —  in  expression  as  well. 

Now,  as  the  two  emerged  from  the  house  on 
their  way  down  to  the  boat,  they  met  Bennerworth. 
A  very  sober,  pale,  sick  Bennerworth.  he  stood,  to 
intercept  them,  hat  in  hand,  his  uncovered  hair  still 
dark  and  shining  from  the  Avater.  but  his  clothes 
changed,  and  all  put  to  rights  about  him. 

Lit  knew  him  now.  and  giving  him  a  compassion- 
ate glance,  drew  somewhat  behind  Hnstie.  that  his 
penitence  might  have  the  fewer  witnesses.  But 
Hastie  never  looked  toward  him  as  he  began, 
humbly.  "  Mistress  Wynnewoode.  T  have  made  my 
packets  for  departure  from  the  island,  but  T  will  not 
offend  you  by  going  in  that  boat  which  carries 
yourself.    I  will  return  to  the  island  but  once  more; 
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then  it  will  be  to  brings  your  horses,  and  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  that  which  1  have  done.  God  knows 
y(ni  have  been  kind  to  me;  and  any  man  may  see 
how  ill  1  have  retjuited  your  kindness.  If  you  feel 
that  you  cannot  trust  me  even  to  get  back  the 
animals,  let  I'eter  Milchett  —  or  Shave  —  go  with 
me  and  see  them  brought  home  in  safety." 

The  Silent  Lady  turned  and  stepped  (juietly  past 
him  back  into  the  office  ro<jm,  the  others  following. 
She  sought  out  an  i\ory  tablet  fnjm  her  desk,  and 
wrote  upon  it: 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  send  Peter  Milchett  to 
Savannah.  1  have  other  work  for  him  upon  the 
plantation.  I  can  trust  you.  Francis  Bennerworth. 
I  shall  myself  prcxnire  the  indigo  seed  in  Savannah. 
You  will  bring  it  back  with  you.  and  prepare  the 
ground  for  it  as  I  have  instructed." 

Bennerworth  stared  blankly  at  the  tablet  for  a 
moment  after  he  had  read  what  was  written  upon 
it.  then  he  sat  weakly  down  at  the  desk  and  looked 
straight  ahead  of  him.  The  forbearance  of  this 
exacting  woman  touched  some  chord  of  self-respect 
which  nothing  had  yet  reached. 

"  T  pray  you  send  Peter  Milchett."  he  deprecated, 
finally.  "  \\'hen  anything  puts  me  alxiut,  I  —  I 
get  to  drinking.  I  am  not  worthy  your  pity.  Mis- 
tress Wynnewoode.  My  own  father  found  me  not 
worth  his,  long  since.  Why  should  you  trouble  to 
rescue  me  who  take  no  trouble  to  rescue  mvself  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  T.it,  passing,  came  within  his 
h'ne  of  vision.  He  started,  changed  colour,  half 
rose,  and  would  have  spoken.  Then  he  seemed 
suddenly  to  realise  that  she  must  have  l>een  present 
from  the  first,  and  seen  all.     And  he  sank  back 
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again,  leaning  his  head  with  its  moist  curls  upon 
his  hands,  groaning. 

The  Silent  Lady  dropped  her  tablets  into  her 
pocket,  and  wrote  upon  the  slate,  *'  I  say  that  I 
trust  you.  I  never  make  mistakes  in  judgment." 
Then  signing  to  Lit.  l)oth  women  left  the  room, 
and  as  the  latter  looked  back,  she  saw  Bennerworth, 
his  head  bowed  above  the  written  words,  and 
guessed  that  he  was  shedding  some  tears  which 
were  at  once  bitter  and  salutary. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


JAMES   OGLETHORPE 


"  Ye  gentlemen  of  England 

That  live  at  home,  at  ease. 
How   little  do  ye  think   upon 
The  dangers  of  the  seas. ' 

THE  smack  of  the  brine  was  all  through  the 
extended  —  and  illustrious  —  history  of  the 
Chaters  family.  From  the  sea  had  come 
its  wealth  and  honours,  and  to  the  sea  its  best  and 
bravest  had  gone  back.  The  long  green  wash  of 
tropic  tides  covers  many  a  proud  Chaters  head; 
the  foaming  white  and  steely  blue  of  northern  break- 
ers, howling  along  coasts  inhospitable,  had  beaten 
to  pi  es  many  a  tall  Chaters  bark.  It  was  give  and 
take  between  the  gallant,  intrepid  race  and  the  great, 
groaning,  asking,  wallowing  creature,  turning  from 
side  tc  side,  r-^-ching,  reaching,  now  east,  now  west, 
to  its  despaii  —  the  moon ;  crying  out  for  lost  things 
and  things  desired,  swallowing  all  and  wailing  un- 
satisfied, unfilled. 

They  had  held  fitful  and  unsure  empire  over  the 
sullen,  bidden  thing,  which  for  a  season  will  do 
man's  labours,  rebellion  swelling  big  in  its  bosom. 
Anon,  it  revolted ;  it  rose  as  the  slaves  rise,  clapped 
its  hands,  whooped,  yelled,  slcv.  devastated,  drunk 
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on  freedom  and  on  fury.  It  tossed  S''i"t  arms  to 
Heaven;  it  fouiul  out  tliese  insolent  Cliaters'  upon 
their  unavailing'  decks;  it  plucked  them  with  its 
watery  Iour"  hatuls  from  out  their  silly  ships,  and 
dashed  them  back  upon  its  rocks  and  swalknved 
them  down. 

O.  there  were  widows  —  and  enouj^h  —  m  the 
Giaters  family.  And  these  widowed  mothers  l)rouj,dit 
up  the  infant  sons  that  were  left  in  their  arms  — 
to  follow  the  sea!  since  the  voice  of  it  called  them 
from  their  cradles,  and  no  man  (jr  woman  may  ]:>e 
wiser  than  Vate. 

The  old.  ac.ventu.ous.  brine-roving  line  had  m- 
termarried.  as  a  as  natural,  with  families  enjj^a^ed 
in  this  traftic.  ihe  father  of  beautiful  [""oily  Antro- 
bus  sent  to  sea  more  ships  than  any  merchant  of 
Bristol.  Ilastie  Wynncwoode's  father  had  been  an 
admiral.  Various  and  collateral  branches  of  all 
the  families  followed  the  sea.  The  children  played 
in  infancy  with  wonderful  shells  and  corals,  spoil  of 
equatorial  waters,  or  strange  lacquered  toys  from 
island  towns  and  coast  cities. 

The  family  owed  its  rise  to  the  same  force  which 
brought  wealth  to  her  who  had  been  Lady  C'haters. 
Both  dated  back  to  the  merchant  princes  and  adven- 
turers of  die  fourteenth  century,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III. ;  the  days  of  controversy  between  "  Mer- 
chants of  the  Staple,"  "  Merchant  Adventurers." 
and  "  Merchants  of  the  House."  under  that  prince, 
himself  so  fond  of  the  sea.  so  active  in  promoting 
sea-going  commerce  and  undertakings. 

The  two  lines  had  followed  this  calling  of  the 
sea  in  somewhat  different  manners.  Sir  Hector 
Chaters's  forebears,  bold,  restless,  daring  men.  had 
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furnished  naval  comtnandcrs,  explorers,  cotiqucrers 
of  new  lands,  and  the  lM)ne.s  of  something;  like  half 
of  the  males  of  the  tribe  lay  out  stjuiewhere  under 
the  driftiiii,'  wastes  on  which  they  had  so  blithely 
hazarded. 

in  the  Antrobus  family,  the  mercantile  instinct 
was  more  stronj^Iy  developed.  The  wealth  that  was 
j^ained  was  kept.  They  were  j^rcat  shi]i-builders, 
ship-owners,  promoters  of  merchant  adventurinjj^ 
companies;  but  in  them,  as  in  the  C'haters  family, 
always  the  sea  in  one  form  or  another  called  the 
men.  and  the  tril)e  abounded  in  widows,  youngf, 
old,  and  middle-af;ed. 

Bristol  sent  to  these  shores  Enjjland's  discov- 
erer of  America,  Sabastian  Cabot.  And  when 
the  Americas  bc^^an  to  offer  a  rich  commerce  to  the 
mother  country.  Charles  Town  tradin.tf  direct  with 
Bristol  and  Glasj,''ow,  Sir  Hector,  then  in  the  first 
tlush  of  adventurous  manhood,  and  just  wedded  to 
a  wife  of  the  same  tem|)er,  u^athered  lu's  belonijinj^s 
and  came  to  this  seaiK)rt  of  tlie  country  whose  shores 
he  had  already  twice  visited,  certain  that  however 
e.v -client  his  fortune  in  the  old  world,  he  could 
better  it  in  the  new. 

Diana  had  been  born  in  America,  her  mother  had 
died  here,  and  Sir  Hector's  ship  was  lost  when  she 
wtis  a  girl  of  ten,  in  a  great  hurricane  in  West 
Indian  waters. 

Ilastie  Wynnewoode,  at  the  time  she  left  Diana 
in  disgust  six  years  earlier,  having  no  considerable 
fortune,  and  the  role  of  semi-dei>endent  relative 
being  an  unbearable  one  to  her  high-mettled  soul, 
was  glad  to  put  her  small  patrimony  into  stock, 
implements,    and    intlentured    servants,    and    take 
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advantage  of  a  special  grant  from  the  trustees. 
Whereby,  being  an  excellent  business  woman  and 
an  experienced  farmer  and  planter,  she  had,  in  this 
six  years,  more  than  quadrupled  her  capital,  and 
was,  moreover,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  finest  plan- 
tations in  the  new  colony. 

Wynnewoode  Hall,  built  by  her,  and  planned  to 
somewhat  resemble  her  ancestral  home  in  Devon- 
shire, was,  for  that  time  and  place,  a  commodious 
and  even  luxurious  dwelling.  The  character  of  its 
mistress  was  illustrated  in  the  interior  furnishings. 
They  were  plain,  bare,  masculine;  yet  there  were 
concessions  made  to  that  elegance  which  she  deemed 
her  birth  and  breeding  demanded. 

The  uncovered  floor  of  beautiful  Georgia  pine, 
rul)l)ed  and  waxed  until  its  golden-brown  surface 
would  have  shamed  any  mahogany  ever  touched  by 
tool,  made  the  foundation  for  the  beauty  of  the 
Silent  Lady's  parlour. 

The  many-paned  windows  were  larger  than  those 
of  most  houses  then  built,  and  the  snowy  curtains 
which  shaded  them  avouched  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
tress of  Wynnewoode  loved  cleanliness.  The  tall 
chimneypiece  of  oak  supported  curious  blue  china 
cups,  jars,  vases,  and  fantastic  shells,  reminders  that 
Hastie  also  belonged  to  the  sea-going  Chaters  fam- 
ily. A  painting  which  represented  Hastie's  father, 
the  admiral,  with  a  great  war-ship  going  into  battle 
in  the  background  just  above  his  shoulder;  another 
which  showed  her  mother  with  small,  meek  features 
and  tightly  banded  hair,  quite  unlike  her  salient 
and  assertive  daughter;  odd,  spindle-legged  chairs 
brought  in  the  ships  from  England;  a  broad  oaken 
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desk  and  table ;  —  these  completed  its  austere  fur- 
nishings. 

In  this  parlour  sat  one  morning  in  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1739.  the  Silent  Lady,  its 
mistress,  her  cousin.  Sir  Paris  Qiaters,  and  their 
friend  and  guest.  General  James  Oglethorpe,  then 
a  man  of  fifty-one,  in  appearance  not  more  than 
forty,  of  a  fine  forcible  l)earing,  yet  of  winning  and 
lovable  aspect.  He  had  a  very  open,  animated'^ face, 
with  high,  delicate,  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  short, 
arched  upper  lip.  and  very  large,  full,  eloquent  eyes.' 
It  was  the  face  of  a  man  who  could  leave  a  home 
of  wealth  and  cultivation,  and  friends  among  the 
brightest  and  best  of  England's  great  ones,  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  little  sailing-vessels  and  found  in  a 
wild  land,  among  wild  animals  and  Indians,  a  home 
—  a  refuge  —  for  the  oppressed  of  old  Europe,  out- 
casts of  her  bigoted  realms;  the  poor  debtor,  the 
perseaited  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  subject  of  conversation  among  these  three 
was  the  placing  of  Diana's  affairs  on  a  practical 
basis;  and  till  that  young  lady  herself  should  join 
them,  little  could  l)e  done  toward  deciding  matters. 
Hastie  had  written  on  her  tablets,  for  the  general, 
some  account  of  the  miserable  afifair  at  Charles 
Town.  Sir  Paris  had.  as  requested,  glanced  at  this 
through  his  glasses,  nodded  his  head,  and  added  de- 
tails as  he  thought  necessary. 
•  "»^""  ^^^^'  understand  my  position  in  the  matter, 
sir."  he  appealed  to  the  general.  "  I  have  less 
authority  w^ith  my  niece  than  I  should  have  with 
yourself;  for  you  at  least  might  mark  me  while 
I  was  speaking,  and  take  heed  what  words  I 
uttered,  if  it  were  only  to  rail  upon  them.    But  she 
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actually  hears  me  not  at  all,  when  I  say  aught  that 
crosses  her  fancy." 

The  general  gave  smiling  assent.  "  Young  people 
who  have  not  been  disciplined  by  their  parents," 
he  said,  "  must  frequently  be  disciplined  by  life. 
'Tis  often  the  richest  nature  which  falls  into  the 
wildest  insurrection  and  excess*.  ." 

Sir  Paris  sighed,  and  contemplated  his  immacu- 
late finger  ends.  "  Reasoning  in  that  manner."  he 
agreed,  somewhat  dryly,  "  my  niece  Diana  certainly 
possesses  an  extremely  rich  character.  The  scenes 
which  we  had,  both  before  and  after  this  lamentable 
happening,  were  certainly  rich  in  themselves." 

"My  memory  of  Sir  Hector."  Oglethorpe  said, 
"  leads  me  to  think  this  fair  daughter  's  her  father 
over  again,  and  that,  had  she  been  Ixirn  a  son  —  " 

Sir  Paris  interrupted,  lightly.  "  O.  a  man  —  a 
blade  —  may  flicker  through  many  a  coil,  and  push  a 
wild  prank  to  a  respectable  conclusion.  But  a  petti- 
coat —  when  a  petticoat  goes  snapping  through  such 
a  ravel  —  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Sir 
Paris  suggested,  mildly: 

"  You  think,  perchance,  my  dear  friends,  that  I 
came  out  quite  ill  in  this  matter." 

"  I  do  not."  Hastie's  j^encil  clicked  angrily,  and 
she  held  what  she  had  written  (very  large)  up  de- 
fiantly for  both  men  to  read. 

The  general  did  not  express  himself.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  imagined  himself  would  have  acted 
differently  in  the  circumstances,  but  was  tolerantly 
willing  to  believe  that  Sir  Paris  had  adopted  the 
course  which  he  did  for  excellent  reasons. 

The  baronet's  anxious,  near-sighted  eyes  studied 
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the  message,  and  beamed  a  response  of  jrratitude  to 
the  writer.  "  Why,  I  think  those  who  Icjve  me  will 
say  that,  while  not  a  man-queller,  nor  in  any  sense 
war-fain,  I  am  not  quite  without  manly  feeling-. 
But  here,  mark  you,  was  no  place  for  a  man.  *'l 
could  not  restrain  her  from  the  acquaintance  itself 
in  the  first  place,  nor  from  the  marriage  which  was 
planned.  I  cou'  V  march  up  ancl  fight,  like  a 
hired  bravo,  a  p.  hom  I  should  have  excluded 

from  the  house-    :.c;cl  it  been  mine  to  do  so." 

'•  You  were  correct  in  your  stern  course,"  wrote 
Hastie,  as  before. 

^^  "  Why,  as  to  its  being  stern,"  deprecated  the  other, 
I  merely  took  to  my  bed  —  and  let  my  niece  pack 
me  up  and  bring  me  here,  as  she  brought  other 
of  the  household  gear  —  " 

"  Here  comes  the  lady,"  interrupted  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, rising  to  his  feet,  and  going  forward  to  meet 
Diana  as  she  entered. 

"  Diana,  my  dear,  you  remember  General  Ogle- 
thorpe," began  Sir  Paris,  nervouslv.  "  The  general 
hath  been  advised  of  your  — of  our  distress,  and 
he  is  most  — most  kind  —  "  the  poor  baronet  went 
on,  flmchmgly.  It  was  plain  he  was  always  in  fear 
of  his  niece;  as  evident  that  this  fear  was  known 
to  her  and  irritated  her  to  displavs  of  harshness. 
She  came  forward  very  graciously,  first  curtsying 
to  the  general,  then  giving  him  her  hand. 

"  I  remember  General  Oglethorpe  very  well,"  she 
said,  "and  have  never  known  him  aught  but 
kind  The  first  time  I  saw  vou,  sir,  although  I  was 
too  large  a  girl  t<i  do  so,  I  sat  upon  vour  knee  and 
begged  you  for  sweets,  and  vou  suflFered  me  to  hear 
your  great  watch  tick.    I  have  never  forgotten  the 
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watch,"  with  a  sudden  and  very  bewitching  httle 
smile.'  "  You  told  me  that  the  tickins;,'  was  made 
by  a  lad  upon  the  inside  with  a  hammer,  and   I 

believed  it."  ^, 

"  It  is  ever  the  way  of  our  sex.  returned  the 
general,  "  to  profess  that  we  be  able  to  teach  the 

other." 

"  And  the  way  of  ours."  returned  Diana,  archly, 
"  to  profess  to  l>e  greatly  taught.  I  have  l^een  look- 
ing forward,"  she  went  on,  "  to  this  interview  with 
vou.  Perhaps  my  cousin  and  my  uncle  have  told 
you  of  my  most  lamentable  case,  and  how  that  I 
fled  to  Savannah  for  an  asylum.  I  would  cast  in 
my  lot  here  with  your  people.  I  will  never  willingly 
set  foot  again  in  Charles  Town." 

"  We  shall  be  glad,  most  assuredly,"  returned  the 
general  (and  had  she  listened  there  was  a  gentle 
reproof  in  the  emphasis),  "  for  the  addition  of^ypur 
uncle  and  yourself  to  the  society  of  Savannah." 

"  I  have  ordered  sold  my  house  in  Charles  Town," 
she  went  on,  unheeding,  '"  and  shall  dispose  of  my 
beautiful  properties,  including  an  indigo  plantation 
just  started  on  the  Ashley  River.  I  shall  sell  the 
interest  I  have  in  the  filature  at  Silk  Hope.  I  brought 
my  horses  and  my  servants  down.  Though  T  know 
you  do  not  permit  slavery  in  the  Georgia  colony,  I 
suppose  that  house  servants  come  not  within  your 
proscription." 

Sir  Paris  sat  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  watching 
his  niece  and  listening  with  half-closed  eyes  to  her 
statement  of  her  aflfairs,  which  so  Ix-littled  himself, 
her  uncle  and  guardian.  Hastie,  her  tablets  in  her 
hand,  regarded  all  three  with  a  sardonic  smile. 
"  I  have  some  worthy  friends  in  Charles  Town," 
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the  general  observed,  "  I  have  much  hope  that  the 
colony  of  Carolina  will  assist  us  in  our  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  at  Augustine." 

"  You  will  have  those  fellows  down  here,  you 
mean  —  "  began  Diana,  hastily,  "  the  militia  ?  " 

"  I  will  if  I  can  induce  them  to  cume,"  returned 
Oglethorpe,  mildly.  "  The  life  not  alone  of  the 
Georgia  colony  is  endangered  by  this  threat  of 
Spanish  invasion;  but,  as  most  of  us  believe,  the 
entire  coast  is  menaced.  Charles  Town  itself  may 
he  attacked  —  and  further  up  —  and  inland  —  Vir- 
ginia —  the  colonies  of  New  England.  'Tis  no  small 
matter  to  hold  the  gateway  against  a  foe  so  power- 
ful and  so  encroaching;  and  yet  it  is  what  Georgia, 
young  and  feeble  as  she  is,  hath  set  out  for  to  do." 

"  I  did  not  realise,"  returned  Diana,  thoughtfully, 
"  that  we  were  coming  south  into  the  very  midst 
of  a  war ;  and  yet  —  and  yet,  now  it  is  done,  I  am 
right  glad  we  did  so.  Oh,  General  Oglethorpe,  I 
wduld  I  were  a  man!  You  would  have  one  trusty 
blade  to  you." 

"  Aye,"  said  the  general,  smiling,  "  and  if  you 
were  such  a  man  as  your  father  before  you,  'twould 
be  equal  to  ten  of  the  ordinary  sort." 

"  Show  her  your  maps.  Jamie,"  prompted  Sir 
Paris,  dropping  back  into  the  familiar  address  of 
school-days.  "  I  thought  the  tales  you  told  me  of 
St.  Simons  Islnnd  and  your  Highlanders  were  most 
romantical.    Tis  a  story  to  divert  a  maid  certainly." 

General  Oglethorpe  drew  out  a  roll  from  his 
pocket,  spread  the  maps  upon  the  table,  and  the  four 
gathered  aliout  them.  His  heart  ws  most  engaged 
with  the  garrisoning  for  defc  .e,  and  rendering  im- 
pregnable, this  beautifir!  coast  with  its  wonderful 
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chain  of  sea  islands,  and  once  launched  upon  the 
theme  he  talked  well  and  earnestly ;  Diana  Chaters 
puttintr  in  now  and  ai,^•lin  a  comment  or  suijgestion 
pregnant  and  jxnnted.  t^r  asking  a  finestion  which 
hronght  forward  the  fact  that  her  kee-i  mind  had 
well-nigh  grasped  entire  his  scheme  and  its  possi- 
bilities. 

"This  colony  of  Georgia."  the  general  said. 
"  bridles  the  Spaniard  in  America,  and  defends  the 
English  American  frontiers.  Spain's  policy  is  ever 
a  double  dealing  one.  In  Augustine  they  welcome 
runaway  slaves  from  the  English  colonies;  the 
more,  if  the  negroes  have  murdered  their  masters. 
They  have  made  a  regiment  of  them,  officers  and 
all,  on  the  footing  and  pay  of  their  regular  army." 

Sir  Paris's  long  white  fingers  dropped  very 
lightly,  but  suddenly,  on  Oglethorpe's  arm.  and  his 
soft  yitice  interrupted  with.  "  Will  you  taste  this 
East  Intlia  of  Cousin  Hastie's  with  me.  Jamie? 

But  as  the  general  looked  up  in  surprise.  Sir 
Paris's  glance  silently  led  his  to  where  Junius,  tray 
in  hand!  stood  arrested  and  listening  intently. 

With  an  almost  imperceptible  nod  of  intelligence 
to  Sir  Paris  which  merged  itself  into  the  \x>\w  as 
he  took  his  glass  of  wine.  Oglethorpe  resumed. 

"  It  is  the  policy  of  Ixith  France  and  Spain  to 
exterminate  the  English  confederated  Indians,  with- 
out regard  to  treaty.  These  tribes  surround  us.  they 
are  our  bulwark,  and  if  the  Spanish  be  allowed  to 
destroy  them  one  by  one  in  times  of  peace,  the 
colonies,  at  the  first'  war,  must  fall  as  ripe  grain 
to  their  sickle." 

"  With  Spain  'tis  always  war."  Diana  commented, 
sharply.     "  Her  peace  is  ever  sheer  treachery." 
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"These  Indians  come  to  me  —  poor  children  — 
for  protection.  They  lonj^  since  swore  allej^iance  to 
the  kinj^:.  and  they  offer  me  always  their  h<;hting 
men,  good  soldiers,  too.  and  scouts  unmatched." 

"  I  am  told  that  the  women,  then,  make  the  crops 
which  support  your  allies,"  suggested  Sir  Paris. 

"Why,  no,"  returned  Oglethorpe,  "not  just  so; 
for  the  Chcrokecs.  who  were  most  willing  to  send 
me  a  hody  of  fighting  men,  were  so  destroyed  hy 
rum  and  smallpox,  carried  up  to  them  by  unprin- 
cipled traders,  that  when  I  met  tiiem  but  now  at 
Fort  Augusta,  they  declared  that  if  they  stayed  not 
at  home  to  till  their  maize-fields  this  year,  they  must 
.surely  starve  and  die  next.  Yet  they  were  mijst 
willing  to  fight  the  Spanish  with  me;  so  I  ordered 
corn  to  be  ])urchased  to  the  amount  —  " 

"  I  will  help!  "  cried  I^iana.  eagerly.  "  If  I  can- 
not wield  a  sword  or  fire  a  musket.  I  may  buy  corn 
to  feed  those  who  can." 

"  Indeed,  and  so  shall."  Oglethorpe  assured 
her,  heartily.  "  The  rub  is  ever  there.  We  have 
so  much  to  do,  and  such  straitened  means.  I  am 
grown  avaricious,  I  fear,  like  him  who  was  called 
*  good  fellow  '  and  '  free-hearted  companion  '  in  his 
youth,  but  being  come  to  years,  and  suited  with  a 
most  numerous,  helpless,  and  ever-hungry  family, 
shows  as  a  miser,  a  niggard,  so  eager  and  so  care- 
ful. When  the  poor,  ragged,  dishonoured  peace 
between  the  nations  was  at  last  broke,  and  our  gov- 
ernment wrote  me  to  proceed  to  annoy  the  Spanish, 
I  bethought  me  joyfully  that  at  least  those  monies 
which  had  been  designed  to  purchase  presents  for 
the  Spanish,  in  case  we  had  made  a  treaty  with  them, 
could  now  be  laid  out  in  powder  and  shot." 
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"  Which  an  Enghshman  could  with  better  heart 
present  to  Spaniards,"  laughed  Diana;  and  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe,  smiling,  returned  to  his  maps  with : 

*'  So,  there  in  Augustine,  the  Sjjanish  sit  and 
show  their  teeth  at  us.  Now  and  again  they  sally 
out  and  drive  our  cattle  away,  demolish  our  houses 
or  fortifications,  or  incite  our  own  Indians  to  re- 
bellion; while  those  Indians  whom  thev  have  en- 
listed  are  ever  ready  for  depredation  in  their  own 
ghastly  fashion.  Now.  if  we  can  do  no  more  with 
these  fortifications  and  these  warlike  demonstra- 
tions, we  can  keep  the  Spaniards  to  their  own 
ground,  and  bid  them  beware  of  encroaching  upon 
ours." 

"  I  see.  I  see,"  commented  Diana,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  would  not  do  to  crouch  here  in  Savannah  and 
let  the  dons  march  into  our  own  country.  We  are  too 
weak  for  that."  She  spoke  exactly  as  though  she 
were  the  general's  aide  or  lieutenant,  and  he  smiled 
afifectionately  at  her  earnest  young  face. 

"  You  would  have  made  a  botmy  fighter,  young 
mistress."  he  said.  "  And  yet.  being  a  man,  I  caimot 
regret  that  you  are  not  one." 

The  old  look  of  brf)oding  anger  came  back  to  her 
forehead.  "  Were  I  a  man,"  she  answered  him, 
"  I  would  have  one  bit  of  business  to  transact,  and 
then  I'd  l>e  for  you.  general.  But  the  men  of  my 
family  are  all  dead,"  and  she  glanced  rebelliously 
at  Sir  Paris,  where  he  traced  uix)n  the  map,  with  a 
long  pallid  forefinger,  the  course  of  a  little  creek 
down  whose  silent,  hidden  waters  few  save  Indians 
had  ever  floated.  Brought  back  once  more  to  the 
subject  of  her  own  griefs.  Diana  leaned  forward  and 
put  a  hand  upon  the  general's  arm. 
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"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  maid  ]xiwg  so  treated 
—  any  lady,  that  is?  I  have  heard  u£  such  things 
l>eing  done  to  common  people." 

"  \yhy,  as  to  tliat,"  Oglethorpe  answered,  quietly, 
"  I  think  the  heart  of  one  woman  will  ache  in  about 
the  same  manner  that  the  heart  of  another  woman 
does;  and  1  have  heard  of  such  things  as  this  before, 
Mistress  Diana.  Men.  in  their  overblown  pride,  are 
ofttimes  very  cruel  to  those  who  are  defenceless." 

"  Aye.  'twas  that!  'twas  that!  "  cried  Diana,  with 
scarlet  cheeks.  "I  had  no  defender.  Had  there 
Ijeen  one  sword  1    Uveen  me  and  this  disgrace  —  " 

"Well,  what  then,  dear  girl?"  questioned  Ogle- 
thorpe, gently.  "  Had  there  been  one  sword  between 
you  and  this  thing  which  happened,  it  is  likelv  that 
Archibald  Cameron  would  have  kept  his  plighte'l 
word,  and  that  you  would  now  be  his  wretched  wife. 
Can  you  not  thank  God  that  tliis  thing  is  not  so?  " 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  answered  Diana, 
musingly.  Then  with  sudden  energv.  "  Nay,  you 
are  mistaken,  sir.  I  had  rather  be  the  wife  of  a 
fiend  fron.  the  pit,  than  to  be  put  to  this  public 
disgrace.  I  could  have  slit  his  throat  in  his  sleep, 
and  ..o  been  rid  of  him." 

This  speech  brfnight  lx)th  Diana's  relatives  to  their 
feet;  but  the  general  raised  a  hand  remonstrantly. 
"  r.et  her  say  it."  he  urged.  "  Let  her  speak  out 
what  thoughts  are  in  her;  'tis  better  so.  believe 
me." 

Hastie  wrote  upon  her  tablets.  "  I  feel  mvself  at 
fault,  to  put  a  guest  in  my  house  to  the  pain  of 
hearing  this  silly  girl  rave.'  But  if  you  will  listen 
to  her,  why.  you  know  best,  and  I  will  say  no  more." 

The  general  bowed  low  in  handing  back  the  tablet. 
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and  turning  to  Diana  took  her  hand.  He  was  well 
aware  that  the  opposition  and  shrinking  which  she 
saw  in  the  faces  of  her  kinspeople  drove  her  con- 
tinually tt)  thes'.     'olent  extremes. 

"Now."  ne  ...ul,  "my  dear  lady,  daughter  of 
my  dead  friend,  say  what  you  will.  I  am  ready  to 
listen.  And,  if  there  is  aught  to  be  done,  1  am 
ready  to  do  it." 

So  full  and  free  a  permission  closed  at  once  the 
flood-gates  of  Diana's  eloquence.  In  point  of  fact, 
she  well  knew  that  he  had  been  given  an  account 
of  the  matter,  and  she  had  nothing  to  say  to  him. 
It  was  only  that  she  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the 
pain,  shame,  rage,  and  disgrace  of  the  thing  which 
had  been  put  upon  her.  and  it  was  difficidt  for  her 
to  hold  her  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  any  other 
subject.  It  was  plain  that  Sir  Paris's  feeble  attempts 
to  stem  the  tide  had  accelerated  it ;  Hastie's  contemp- 
tuous indifference  had  moved  Diana  to  try  if  possible 
to  shock  her  into  some  expression.  But  this  man's 
kindly,  tolerant,  human  attitude  quite  outfaced  her. 

"  No."  she  said.  "  let  us  talk  of  something  that  is 
worth  while.  Let  us  discuss  once  more  ynwr  plans  for 
Fort  St.  Simons  and  the  town  of  Frederica.  T  have 
an  idea  which  I  fain  would  set  forth  to  you,  of  how 
such  a  fort  as  yours  —  if  it  He  low  enough  —  could 
be  vastly  strengthened  for  defence  by  letting  of  the 
tide-water  into  its  moat,  and  setting  gates  to  hold 
it  there.  My  father  used  to  explain  such  things 
to  me.  (a  naval  officer  gets  some  experience  in  those 
matters.)  and  I  have  never  forgotten." 

There  followed  a  half-hour's  earnest  talk  over  the 
map.  Sir  Paris  now  and  then  putting  in  a  fribbling 
comment,  Hastie  once  or  twice  writing  a  query. 
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Diana's  force,  her  alert  intellect  with  its  masculine 
bent,  shiiwed  plainly.  At  the  end  of  tliis  time,  the 
general  pushed  the  maps  aside,  and  said  : 

"  Encnij^h  of  this.  I  have  your  affairs  more  at 
heart  really  just  now,  and  I  came  to-day  to  offer 
you  a  house  which  Mr.  Mayhank  built  in  Savannah, 
and  which  his  death  and  the  departure  of  his  widow 
for  England  has  left  vacant.  It  is  a  house  of  to(t 
much  pretension  to  l)e  readily  rented  in  so  new  a 
colony  as  ours,  and  I  think  it  will  house  you  com- 
fortably, if  not  luxuriously.  The  garden  is  one  of 
its  chief  l)eauties.  and  in  that  I  am  sure  Mistress 
Diana  will  take  much  delight." 

"  A  garden !  "  commented  Diana,  briefly.  "  I  have 
a  good  gardener  with  me.  an  African,  and  a  remark- 
ably skilful  man  with  the  plants  f)f  this  country." 

"  Oh.  a  garden !  "  echoed  Sir  Paris.  "  T  shall 
exist  in  that  garden.  I  delight  in  odours  and 
colours;  'tis  the  one  thing  which  makes  this  deso- 
late land  fit  to  live  in  —  that  its  flowers  bloom  the 
year  round." 

Oglethorpe  cast  a  swift,  numourous  glance  toward 
Mistress  Wynnewoode  to  observe  if  slic  noted  this 
quaint  reversal  of  the  interest  which  the  age  and 
sex  of  these  two  would  have  led  one  to  expect. 

"You  should  not  l)e  there  alone."  the  general 
suggested.  "  It  is  possible  that  Mistress  Wynne- 
wo<^)dc  might  —  " 

He  broke  off.  for  Hastie  was  writing  on  her  slate 
with  angry  rapidity.  "  I  came  to  America,  as  you 
know,  ten  years  ago."  she  pencilled.  "  I  went  into 
the  home  of  these  two.  My  Cousin  Hector  was  but 
lately  deceased;  Diana  was  ten  years  old.  A  uk.  - 
intemperate,  unmanageable  child  it  has  never  be<-n 
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my  lot  to  see.  I  resiiled  in  that  house  five  years. 
At  the  etvl  of  that  time.  Diana  was  live  years  older 
and  five-t(>l(l  worse.  J  have,  as  xini  also  know,  been 
three  years  at  W'ynnewtMKle  Hall.  Here  I  have  had 
peace,  and  I  am  not  j;"<'iiiy^  hack  into  war." 

With  a  l(H)k  too  {^•riin  for  a  smile,  and  which  yet 
held  some  amusement.  Diana  watched  her  cousin 
w  rite,  and  observed  the  j,a'neral  readinj^'.  She  would 
have  been  as  little  willing  to  accept  llastie  for  a 
member  of  her  household  as  that  lady  would  have 
been  to  occupy  the  i)osition. 

"  My  dear  child,"  urged  the  general.  "  there  must 
be  some  woman  with  you.    You  will  be  very  lonely." 

"I  have  my  negresscs,"  returned  Diana,  "and 
occupation  in  the  management  of  my  houselKjld. 
Were  I  a  man,  I  should  have  enough  to  divert  me 
outside.  As  it  is,  I  nnist  fnid  entertainment  within 
doors;   and  I  shall  do  so." 

The  general  looked  l.elplcssly  at  llastie  as  he 
handed  her  tablets  back,  lie  S('>  plainly  desired  to 
remonstrate  with  her.  that  she  turned  them  and 
wrote  upon  the  other  side,  "  Xo,  no.  it  would  never 
do.  I  could  never  abide  the  girl  then;  now,  stewed 
as  she  is  in  her  own  woes,  full  of  bitterness  and 
complaint,  it  would  not  take  more  than  one  day  to 
bring  al>out  an  explosion  which  would  dc-troy  such 
good  feeling  between  us  as  we  are  both  now  anxious 
to  preserve." 

"  There  is  a  young  womnn."  the  general  sug- 
grested,  finally,  "who  acted  as  hi'usekecper  to  Mis- 
tress Maybank.  and  teacher  of  her  children.  She 
is  a  superior  person,  I  should  think  ;  a  Scotchwoman, 
of  Glasgow,  I  believe;    and  it  is  possible  that  she 
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might  remain  with  those  \vh(^  take  the  house.     She 
is  now  in  charj^e  of  it." 

"  I  would  keep  her,"  returned  Diana,  inchffer- 
ently.  "  if  'tis  your  mind  that  it  would  look  better 
to  do  so;  hut  she  must  understand  that  in  my  own 
house  my  word  is  paramount.  I  will  not  have  sueh 
a  housekeeper  as  I  have  seen,  who  ruled  the  entire 
establishment  and  the  mistress  as  well." 

"  It  would  certainl}  be  much  mor  mly."  qua- 
vered Sir  Paris.  "  I  have  ever  tliou[^  .:  ^  the  thing 
which  happened  would  not  have  happened  if  some 
woman  of  mature  years  had  been  in  the  house  to 
counsel  you.  Diana,  uiion  such  matters." 

"  The  thing  which  happened  would  not  have  hap- 
pened," quoted  Diana,  mimicking  his  sf)eech,  "  if  I 
had  had  an  uncle  who  was  known  to  be  a  man  to 
reckon  with.  Do  you  think,  sir.  that  1  am  going 
to  hire  a  woman  to  advise  me  in  my  love-affairs?" 
"  You  would  be  wise  to  do  .so."  wrote  Ilastie,  and 
held  the  slate  grimly  toward  her. 

So  apt  was  the  check,  that  Diana  was  halted  for 
an  mstant:  and  the  three  of  them  had  time  to 
observe  how  unseemly  was  this  faniilv  wrangle  in 
the  presence  of  a  guest. 

"I  entreat  your  pardon.  General  Oglethorpe,  and 
I  will  ask  you  to  arrange  with  this  lady  -—  vou  said 
she  was  a  lady,  did  you  not?  — to  remain  with  me. 
If  later  I  do  not  like  her.  she  mav  go.  and  \  shall 
be  not  unwilling  to  pay  her  ff)r  that  time  and  trouble 
which  <he  wastes  upon  me.  So  much  for  mv  affairs. 
And  now.  of  yours,  which  are  those  of  all  the  coun- 
try. I  l)eg  that,  when  I  have  fhis  home  of  my  own 
m  Savannah,  you  give  me  to  do  something  for  vour 
expeduton  agai- -t  Augustine.     A   woman  .  .uuiot 
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lead  a  company,  but  pray  suffer  me  to  outfit  one 
from  my  own  means.  Or,  if  your  officers  find  diffi- 
culty in  getting  temporary  places  for  to  remam  m, 
vou^may  quarter  any  of  those  who  may  not  come 
from  Charles  Town  in  my  house,  and  I  will  see  that 
thev  are  well  entreated  while  under  its  roof 

"  Your  offer  is  mo.t  welcome,"  returned  the  gen- 
eral. "  and  most  gratefully  accepted."  The  orderly 
from  the  guard-boat  here  arrived  to  say  that  the 
tide  was  full  and  the  captain  must  be  making  sail 
shortly.  Oglethorpe,  as  he  bade  her  farewe  1,  said 
smilingly,  "I  shall  have  you  as  ardently  interested 
in  the  matter  as  myself  before  long. 

Leaving  Sir  Paris  and  Diana  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Hastie  followed  the  general  to  the  outer  door 
and  detained  him  a  moment  to  give  him  one  little 
message  more  upon  her  tablets.  «  t  ii-,v«^ 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  man,"  it  read.  1  have 
never  seen  Diana  Chaters,  in  speaking  to  any  one, 
appear  so  well  nor  utter  so  much  sense  as  she  has 
in  the  last  hour,  talking  to  you;  and  she  began  in 
a  most  monstrous  silly  frame  of  mind. 

The  general  read  these  lines  with  a  deprecating 
glance  and  half-pained  smile,  saying.  **  I  observed, 
after  I  had  been  talking  with  the  young  lady  a  very 
few  minutes,  that  it  was  difficult  for  her  mind  to 
take  account  of  aught  save  the  humiliation  to  which 
she  had  been  put."  „  .      , 

"  She  is  a  most  perfectly  selfish  person  pencilled 
Hastie ;  "  and  her  own  concerns  ever  blot  out  to 
her  eye  the  concerns  of  the  universe." 

"  Are  vou  not  too  severe?  "  inquired  the  general. 
"  Tt  was  but  natural,  methinks.  that  it  should  1)e  so 
with  her.    When  you  snatch  an  orange  from  a  child, 
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'tis,  to  that  infant  intelligence,  as  though  you  plucked 
the  sun  from  the  heaven,  and  its  sky  is  dark  with 
anger  and  despair.  For  me,  I  have  but  introduced 
to  this  ailing  mind  a  subject  ujxin  which  I  display 
perhaps  as  foolish  a  fondness.  1  am,  like  the  poor 
child  herself,  so  full  of  my  own  affair  that  I  can 
talk  sensibly  upon  no  other.  This,  mind  you,  was 
her  war,  —  a  war  in  which  she  had  been  most  cruelly 
worsted  and  made  to  drink,  clean  to  the  lees,  the 
bitter  cup  of  vanquishment.  The  first  blow  struck 
a  petted,  spoiled  child,  seems  to  it  an  outrage  for 
which  the  whole  universe  should  be  answerable ;  and 
1  think,  considering  these  things,  the  unhappy  young 
maid  has  done  quite  well.  I  pray  you  to  confess, 
now,  that  had  she  not  much  force  and  nobility  she 
would  have  flung  my  expedition  and  my  garrisons, 
my  base  of  supplies,  feigned  attacks,  advances  in 
echelon,  and  all  my  paraphernalia  of  war,  at  my 
head,  to  speak  figuratively,  and  returned  incontinent 
to  her  griefs." 

Ilastie  merely  shifted  her  tablet  so  that  the  first 
sentence  she  had  written.  "  You  are  a  wonderful 
man,"  was  exposed  once  more,  drew  a  dash  under 
it.  and  smilingly  led  the  way  toward  the  avenue 
which  conducted  downward  to  the  landing. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


FROM    FAR   COUNTRIES 

" '  O  PITY  on  mc !    O  pity ! '  said  she, 
'  That  my  love  was  so  lightly  won ! 
To   leave   my   poor   father   and   follow   thee, 
So  far  from  Glasgow  town.' " 

GENERAL  OGLETHORPE,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Trust  in  the  Province  of  Georgia, 
had  many  strange  negotiations  thrust  upon 
him,  and  numerous  curious  decisions  to  make.  The 
Indians,  and  his  humhle  trust-servants  and  bene- 
ficiaries, alluded  to  him  as  the  father  of  the  colony ; 
and  many  domestic  broils  and  neighbourhood  disa- 
greements found  soothing  at  his  hands. 

The  lack  of  wives  for  those  single  men  who  were 
in  a  position  to  take  care  of  a  wife  was  ever 
pressing;  and  he  frequently  voiced  this  need  to  the 
trustees  and  others.  Where  there  was  any  mar- 
riageable woman  within  his  immediate  circle,  he  was 
alwavs  applied  to  for  her  by  a  dozen  or  more  postu- 
lant husbands;  so  that,  though  Lit  Buckaloo  and 
her  father  belonged  in  no  sense  to  the  colony,  it 
is  not  strange  that  Francis  Rennerworth  should  have 
thfiught  it  worth  while  to  enlist  the  general's  good 
offices  in  his  favour. 
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"  Her  fatlier  is  the  proper  man  for  you  to  speak 
to,"  the  general  deprecated. 

"But  he  is  away  at  Yamacraw,"  Bent- Tworth 
objected,  *'  and  she  will  not  see  me  nor  listen  to 
me;  and  I  fear —  She  has  so  many  other  suitors. 
Pray,  General  O.ijlethorpe.  do  you  tell  her  at  least 
of  any  good  thiny  you  can  in  my  favour,  and  that 
I  would  amend  me  of  my  faults  for  her  sake,  and 
make  a  most  proper  husband." 

"  Why,  as  to  that."  the  general  responded,  kindly, 
"  the  most  suitable  arrangement  will  l)e  for  you  to 
come  here,  and  let  me  send  for  the  maid,  and  talk 
it  over." 

This  arrangement   resulted  in  Lit's  going  with 

."  general  the  next  morning  to  the  pretty  green 

ice  called  the  Public  Gardens,  where,  as  he  in- 
armed  her,    there   was   one   who    wished    a    few 
moments'  private  speech  with  her. 

**  'Tis  Frank  Bennerworth."  she  said,  drawing 
back,  a  little  pale,  and  most  unwilling. 

"  Why.  yes,"  the  general  agreed,  "  it  seems  you 
know  what  he  would  be  saying." 

"  'Tis  no  use.  General  Oglethorpe."  the  girl  ob- 
jected. "  Nay,  after  all,  I  will  not  turn  back.  I 
will  hear  him  —  once." 

Lit,  remember,  was  half  Indian,  and  totally  un- 
educated. It  is  small  wonder  that  this  match  seemed 
to  the  general  an  excellent  one  for  her.  since  Benner- 
worth was  a  man  of  birth,  well  educated,  and  very 
pleasing,  a  bright  fellow  when  he  chose  to  be,  and 
one  that  could  easily  make  his  way  in  this  new  land. 
Something  of  this  the  general  said  to  her,  as  they 
walked  together  toward  the  gate  leading  to  the 
Gardens. 
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On  their  way  they  passed  a  young  fellow  in 
uniform  who  gave  the  general  a  military  salute. 
Lit  recognised  in  him  the  hero  of  the  mmiature 
epl>ode,  and  mude  some  inquiry  of  the  general  con- 
cerning him. 

"  'Tis  Lieutenant  Rohert  ^larshall.  new  come 
from  Virginia  to  assist  this  colony  in  the  war  which 
was  declared  a  month  ago.  I  have  the  less  need  for 
your  father's  services  —  whicli  were  denied  me,  on 
account  of  his  private  affairs  —  because  this  young 
man  chances  to  understand  Creek  very  well  indeed, 
and  I  am  leaving  him  here  to  treat  with  the  reen- 
forcement  as  they  come  down." 

"  I  think  you  know,"  Lit  began,  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  "  that  I  would  always  be  ready  to  make 
myself  useful  as  interpreter,  vly  Indian  blood, 
she  added,  bitterly.  "  might  be  made  to  serve  a 
good  turn  there,  if  nowhere  else.  But  a  maid, 
General  Oglethorpe,  must  go  where  her  father  tells 

her." 

"Aye,"  the  general  agreed,  "but  this  arrange- 
ment which  I  now  desire  you  to  consider,  would 
keep  you  here  in  Savannah,  or  at  hand,  where  \on 
might  be  indeed  most  useful  to  the  king's  arms." 

"  The  trouble  is,"  Lit  returned,  frankly,  "  that  I 
know  what  like  a  drunken  man  may  be." 

"O,  as  to  the  drinking."  Oglethorpe  returned, 
gravely,  "  that  is  a  serious  matter,  my  child,  and 
one  in  which  vou  do  well  to  be  particular.  But 
this  young  fellow  promises  that  all  shall  be  changed, 
and  i  have  ever  found  him  a  man  of  his  word." 

"  To  you!  "  burst  out  Lit,  half-angry,  half-laugh- 
ing. "  Aye,  a  man  will  find  a  way  to  keep  his 
word  to  a  man.     There's  honour  in  it,  d'ye  see? 
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But  his  vows  to  a  woman  flow  as  easily  as  the  breath 
it  takes  to  make  'em  —  and  are  worth  as  much." 

The  general  here  opened  the  gate  for  her,  saw 
her  through,  and  that  Bennerworth  rose  from  a 
bench  where  he  had  been  sitting  and  hurried  for- 
ward to  greet  her.  Then  he  turned  and  went  down 
the  street  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Maybank,  to 
arrange  for  its  being  let  to  Diana. 

The  social  codes  for  ladies,  and  for  simple  maids 
like  Lit  Buckaloo,  differec'  considerably,  and  she 
might  have  her  interview  with  her  lover  without 
chaperonage.  The  general  glanced  back  once,  and 
observed  that  the  man  had  caught  the  girl's  hand 
and  was  speaking  eagerly. 

"  The  poor  maid  is  ill  placed  with  her  father," 
he  said  to  himself,  —  "a  man  whose  loyalty,  even, 
I  have  mistrusted.  It  would  be  well  if  this  young 
man  can  persuade  her  to  wed  him,  and  remain  here 
in  Savannah  amid  more  civilised  surroundings 
She  is  a  good  child,  and  might  indeed  be  useful 
to  this  settlement  in  treating  with  the  Indians."  and 
his  kindly  mind  ran  on  to  plannings  for  the  future 
oi  the  young  people,  as  t'  ough  that  future  were 
already  decided. 

Back  in  the  Garden,  the  courtship  was  speeding 
ill.  "  I  tell  you.  Lit,"  urged  Bennerworth,  half- 
pathetically.  half-fiercely,  "  if  you  do  not  take  me. 
the  devil  will." 

'*  Oh.  lad.  lad,"  returned  Lit,  he-  brown  eyes  full 
of  trouble,  "that  is  a  man  all  over!  Who  am  I, 
to  keep  the  devil  off  you?  The  way  of  the  thing 
would  be  that  I  should  take  you.  and  then  he'd 
foreclose,  and  the  two  of  us  could  never  own  the 
same  man." 
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"How  cold  you  are!"  Bennenvorth  cried,  the 
tears  in  his  big  sensitive  eyes.  "  I  never  thought 
to  hear  you  use  such  words  to  me,  and  push  me 
avvav  from  you  Uke  that.'  .  .    .     ,         , 

-God  knows,-  the  girl  faltered,  "  this  is  the  only 
defence  I  have.  I  will  never  marry  a  man  —  "«'  ""; 
no  I  never  will! -that  has  the  drink  dev.l^a-holt 
of  him.    Dad  is  enough  for  me  of  that  sort. 

"whv  Lit!  You  Inughed  about  your  father 
being  so  drunk  the  other  night  that  he  could  not 
get  home  and  slept  on  the  doorstep  of  Ashburnham 

" ""o"'ves."  returned  the  girl,  bitterly.  "  I  laughed. 
Where  was  the  go<3d  of  crying?  But.  mmd  you, 
Frank  Bennerworth.  if  I  laughed  at  it,  twas  my 
soul  wept  the  harder." 

"  Lit '    Lit '     I  do  not  know  you  when  you  looK 
at  me   like  that,   and   speak   so."   her   lover   said. 
"  Why  all  the  men  hereabout  drink.      lis  tlie  way, 
living    in    a    rough    new    country    hke    this.      .\o 
one  thinks  aught  of  it.  except  to  laugh  about  1 
as  you  did.     Why.  sweetheart,  I  helped  Sir  Pans 
home  the  other  night   from   supping  with   Major 
Bailie,  and  'twas  a  mercy  I  was  sober  ti^y^ff'  J^^^'^ 
the    poor    gentleman    knew    as    little    which    toot 
to  put  before  the  other  as  he  did  what  quarter  of 
the  globe  his  own  inn  might  he  in.'  ^       ,      .,       , 

"Well,  drink  then,"  choked  Lit.  fiercely,      and 
be  drunken,  and  be  beasts  if  you  like      But  don 
come  after  a  poor  lass  that  has  had  her  heart  scalded 
with  it,  asking  her  to  prop  you  out  of  the  mud, 
when  you  tell  her  vou  want  t  j  fall  into  it. 

"Didn't  I  promise,"   Bennerworth  asked,  in  a 
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somewhat  injured  tone,  "  that  I  would  give  up  the 
drink  for  your  sake?  " 

"Lord!  Lord!"  commented  Lit,  sadly,  "if  a 
clerk  would  write  on  fair  white  paper  all  the  prom- 
ises men  have  made  to  women  that  they  would  give 
up  the  drink  when  c  >  :e  they  were  wed,  methinks 
'twould  belt  the  earth.  And  a  mourning  band  'twould 
be.  I  tell  ye,  Frank,  ye  know  naught  of  my  father. 
You  see  him  drink  here  among  his  mates.  Down 
at  the  horse  place  on  Cumberland,  or  the  plantation 
on  the  St.  Mar>-'s,  he  hath  savage  times  when  he 
is  both  drunk  and  mad,  and  God  knows  which  the 
most.     Tis  not  alone  that  I  am  afraid  for  my  life 

—  afraid  for  it,  did  I  say?  I  have  wished  many 
a  tmie  he  would  kill  me  — but  there  is  the  little 
lad,  my  brother.     Dad  loves  him  as  the  apple  of 

his  eye.     He  would  cut  himself  —  or  me  either 

in  mince-meat  to  pleasure  him;  and  vet  Salequah's 
hfe  has  been  in  danger,  too.  And  when  I  told  Dad 
of  It  —  when  he  was  sober  and  came  to  his  senses 

—  he  wept  like  a  bairn,  and  called  God  to  witness 
that  he  would  never  drink  again.  Think  you  I 
have  nc^t  heard  such  vow  s  as  those  von  wish  to' make 
to  me?  Nay,  have  an  end  of  it;  I'll  hear  no  more. 
My  heart  is  too  soft." 

"  Yes,'[  agreed  Bennerworth.  miserably,  "  'tis  that 
I  fear,  Lit.  You  won't  wed  me;  but  in  a  year  or 
two  I'll  see  you  wedding  some  other  fellow,  and  that 
I  cannot  bear." 

"  A  year  or  two  ?  "  laughed  Lit.  "  Why  for  should 
1  wait  a  year  or  two?     \ou  mav  lay  every  pennv 
that  you  did  not  spend  for  drink  last  night,  that  I'll 
marry  the  best  man  I  can  find  when  I  get  ready 
What  manner  of  use  would  it  be  having  all  the  lads 
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tagging  after  me,  if  I  did  not  take  some  one  of 

them?"  .  r        r>»>  -^A 

"  And  then  what's  to  become  of  me?     quenea 

Bennervvorth. 

Lit  turned  and  loo'-ed  at  him  darkly:  then  some- 
thing in  the  shamed,  humbled  figure  before  her  broke 
down  the  barrier  of  her  resentment. 

"  Oh!  Frank,"  she  cried,  bursting  mto  tears,  we 
be  just  two  poor  miserable  beings;  and  I  do  love 
you.  so  there!  Hear  it,  lad,  and  take  what  comfort 
you  may  from  it;  for  I'll  marry  no  man  that  drmks 
and  that's  just  one  kind  of  misery  I'll  not  be  dragged 

through."  „    J    I  C4. 

Meantime  General  Oglethorpe  walked  down  bt. 
Julian  Street  to  where  a  three-story  house,  its  base- 
ment of  Savannah  brick,  abutted  directly  on  the  side- 
walk. Tall  gray  flanking  walls  of  tappy  gave  pri- 
vacy to  the  garden  and  dignity  to  the  faqade.  1  he 
doorway  showed  some  architectural  pretensions.  1  he 
size  of  this  house  was,  for  the  time  and  place,  im- 
posing, and  back  of  it  there  sloped  down  to  the 
creek  an  extensive  garden,  around  vvhich  the  tappy 
wall  was  carried  in  the  English  fashion. 

Within  this  garden  the  former  owner  had  at- 
tempted to  gather  all  of  the  more  striking  and  beauti- 
ful plants  and  shrubs  native  to  the  country,  and  to 
them  added,  as  occasion  offered,  rare  plants  brought 
from  the  West  Indies  by  the  trading  sloops,  or  the 
gifts  of  some  sea-captain  from  a  further  port,  which 
latter  needs  must  come  in  the  way  of  seeds  or  dried 
roots.  A  tangle  of  vines  hid  most  of  the  rough 
grayish-white  wall  surface.  Palmettoes  were 
grouped  in  the  corners,  with  tall  sago  palms  above 
them. 
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The  spot  selected  had  contained  already  a  few 
dozen  trees,  great  live  oaks,  magnolias,  and  the 
smaller  shrub-like  growth  of  the  candleberry  myrtle. 
Altogether  it  was  a  gorgeous  garden ;  its  thin  scanty 
soil  reinforced  by  rich  mould  from  the  river  bank, 
carried  in  rush  baskets  upon  the  heads  of  negroes  or 
Indians,  bore  a  fair  showing  of  i^rass;  while  its 
white  shell  walks  wound  among  beds  of  blossoms, 
with  seats  and  arbours  scattered  alwut  here  and 
there. 

The  woman  in  charge  of  the  house,  that  Agnes 
of  whom  the  general  had  spoken  to  Diana,  assured 
him  that  no  one  had  yet  taken  the  place,  and  told 
him  that  she  herself  would  be  willing  to  remain  with 
the  family  which  did  so.  She  was  a  spare,  under- 
sized, timid-looking  creature,  with  a  pair  of  wonder- 
ful eyes  and  a  nervous  fluttering  use  of  her  small 
hands,  evidently  a  woman  of  education,  living  now 
much  beneath  the  station  in  life  to  which  she  was 
born. 

"  I  must  tell  you  of  the  family  with  whom  you 
will  live  if  you  make  this  arrangement."  said  the 
general,  kindly.  "  Will  you  not  sit.  Mistress  Mac- 
Bain?  "  But  Agnes  preferred  to  stand,  leaning  upon 
the  back  of  a  chair  and  listening  while  the  general 
described  her  new  employers. 

"  There  is  an  old  gentleman,"  he  began,  then 
added,  apologetically,  "  though  not  so  old.  neither. 
I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  so  miscall  him  since 
he  is  but  little  my  senior.  Well,  then,  there  is  a 
gentleman  of  about  six  and  fifty,  Sir  Paris  Chaters, 
something  of  an  invalid,  most  gentle-tempered,  and 
interested  in  antiquarian  pursuits.  There  is  his 
niece,  Mistress  Diana  Chaters,  a  very  handsome, 
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imperious  youn^  person,  who  is  the  monied  man 
of  the  family,  having  inherited  a  handsome  fortune 
from  her  mother.  She  is  at  present  suffering  great 
distress  of  mind;  in  fact,  she  came  to  Savannah  to 
escape  from  a  most  trying  coil.  Archibald  Cameron, 
a  Scotchman,  came  less  than  two  months  ago  to 
Charles  Town  —  " 

Agnes  had  been  standing  with  her  side  face  to 
the  general,  her  head  respectfully  bent.  Now  she 
clutched  the  chair-back  as  though  to  save  herse'r 
from  falling,  and  turned  to  him  such  startled  e;  ■ 
as  he  afterwards  rememlicred.  *'  What  name  .s 
that  you  would  be  saying?"  she  asked.  "  Pardon 
me,  is  it  a  Scotchman  ?  " 

"  Archibald  Cameron  ? "  inquired  the  general. 
"  Yes,  a  young  Scotchman,  only  in  this  country  for 
a  year.    Is  he  known  to  you  ?  " 

'"  The  name  is  familiar."  returned  Agnes,  finally. 
"I  am  —  I  hav ^  lieen  —  you  know,  searching  for 
a  brother;  and  .  notice  the  name  of  any  Scotch 
person  who  —  who  might  afford  me  information." 

Passively  accepting  this  explanation,  the  general 
continued.  "  Well,  then,  this  Archibald  Cameron, 
who,  by  the  best  account  which  can  be  made  of  him, 
is  a  very  great  scoundrel,  within  two  weeks  of  their 
first  meeting  cozened  this  poor  child  into  a  promise 
of  marriage." 

Agnes  MacBain  drew  a  long,  shuddering  breath, 
and  the  sight  of  her  groping  fingers  on  the  chair- 
back  caused  the  general  to  rise  and  place  a  seat 
for  her,  assisting  her  to  it  and  saying,  kindly,  "  You 
are  not  well  this  morning.  Mistress  MacBain?  " 

"  I  —  I  —  "  gasped  the  woman,  faintly.     "  And 
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what  then,  sir?  W'ere  they  wed?  Is  it  to  them  you 
are  supposing  I  will  be  servant  ?  " 

"  No.  When  she  went  to  the  church,  poor  girl, 
this  fiend  in  man's  form  sent  her  word  that  she 
might  wed  whom  she  pleased,  since  she  was  S(i  bent 
on  wedding;  for  his  own  part,  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  would  none  of  her." 

There  was  silence  for  so  long  that  it  seemed  the 
Scotchwoman  would  make  no  comment.  Finally 
she  said,  without  looking  at  her  listener.  "  It  is  a 
distressing  story.  The  man  was  a  countryman  of 
mine.  I  —  what  did  the  l./ly  do  then,  sir?  Did 
she  follow  and  speak  with  In  n  —  with  Maior  Cam- 
eron?" 

"  Follow  and  speak  with  him!  "  echoed  the  gen- 
eral, with  some  asperity.  "  If  Sir  Paris  were  not 
an  invalid,  and  in  any  case  a  man  who  hath  ever 
avoided  a  quarrel,  he  would  have  followed  and 
spoken  to  the  young  man  to  some  purpose.  Nay, 
Mistress  MacBain,  the  lady.  Diana  Chaters.  is  'a 
woman  of  spirit,  but  die  humiliation  was  more  than 
she  could  support.  She  gathered  her  household  and 
came  down  the  o -ast  in  the  Company's  sloop,  Good 
Report,  and  I  tell  you  this  sad  story,  which  is  un- 
known here  in  Savannah,  because  vou  will  be  closely 
associated  with  her ;  and  as  you  mav  imagine,  her 
temper  is  still  disturned  by  these  happenings,  so 
that  you  must  bear  with  it.  if  you  would  be  one 
of  her  household,  as  vou  would  bear  with  a  sick, 
peevish  child.  Do  you  wish  to  do  so?  Would 
you  rather  seek  another  situation  ?  Or  do  you  prefer 
to  prosecute  that  search  for  vour  brother  which 
brought  you  to  this  country?  " 

"  My  brother,"  repeated' Agnes,  with  an  odd  ca- 
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dence  in  her  vr>ice;  and  theu  aj^aiii  after  a  long 
pause,  "  My  brother.  I  learn,  sir  that  my  brother 
—  I  —  tny  brother  is  —  "'  she  !>  'ke  off.  and  1<  K)ked 
nervously  alH)Ut  the  room,  tinishmg  in  a  sort  oi  half- 
whisper,  "  my  brother  is  dead." 

"  This  is  most  sad  and  unexpected,"  returned  the 
general.    "  When  got  you  such  news?  " 

"  Quite  recently,"  Agnes  falter*  1.  "  .\nd  yet  I 
do  not  feel  as  though  tlic  news  were  recent,  for  my 
heart  has  friiled  me  in  this  matter  fi^r  months  past, 
and  I  should  be  indeed  most  glad  to  remain  with 
this  young  lady,  if  I  may  l)e  of  service,  or  in  some 
measure  comfort  her  who  is  also    n  affliction." 

"I  think  your  position,  aside  fimi  the  natural 
imperious  lient  of  the  young  lady,  will  Ix*  satisfactory 
to  you,"  the  general  said.  "  You  will  act  as  house- 
keeper under  her  direction,  and  as  companion  to  her, 
since  she  is  singularly  and  painfully  alone.  I  have 
spoken  to  her  of  you,  and  enlisted  her  interest.  I 
trust  that  your  association  with  her  will  l^e  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  both.  And  now.  if  y>  u  will  give 
me  a  list  of  the  rcxjms  and  of  such  fnmishings  as 
Mistress  Maybank  desires  to  be  left  wii  >  the  dwell- 
ing, I  think  I  may  be  going." 

As  he  took  up  his  hat  for  departure  he  general 
paused  a  mf)ment.  ''efore  we  decide  tii  ■;  matter. 
Mistress  MacBain,  there  is  another  otle'^  —  or  offers, 
perhaps  I  slvHilfl  say  —  which  I  sb"ul  present  or 
your  consideration.  '  ^Tc  priused  in  mi  embar-^  ss- 
ment.  then  went  on,  smiling  slightly    '  Tha  h 

I  would  speak  of  is  the  natural  condit     1  of        nai  ■ 
marriage,  a  home,  a  husband  of  her       n." 

The  truth  was  that  General  Oglet     --ne,  a 
been  said,  was  besieged  and  clamouretl  i  .  by  ^vi  ^'ele 
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pioneer,  who  lid  not  choose  t..  xn.  J  nati  women- 
and  out  ot  these  then  night  ')e  three  or  l  whose 
Stat  .n  and  v  mditi. -n  in  hi  w.uld  fit  uiem  for 
Ag.es  MacBa.  vs  o  -siderati-  ,,  Like  a  |.<.litic  mat' 
he  u,.l  not  put  in>  ifer  so  baldly,  hut  left  her  witii 
the  impressiou  thar  s.>nie  friends  of  his.  most  worthy 
gentlemen,  havincr  .cen  her  and  heen  attracted  Iv  heV 
appe  u  ice.  were  .ny  f.dn  to  make  her  ac-uainianc. 
with  a      ew  t(j  nwirjmony. 

■  Hushanif ! '  cried  Agnes,  again  that  curious 
in  her  voice;  lien  adcK  I  in  a  half-whisper,  "a 
band  for  me     ' 

"Why  not,  Mistress      acBain?"  asked  tiie 
eraJ,  an!  now  he  was  simling  indeed.     **  T' 
nothing:  ^M-ang.    whatever  in  tlie  proposition 
sur-Iy  n.  t  the  tirsi  time  you  have  had  ^     h 
sug.iTcstet.  t  .  yo    ?  " 

"  Xay,"     lid    \gnts.   ''there  is  no  hu  1 

tie,  I  th  ;ik  I  e  set  my  Hfe  apart  froi,  ..lat  of 
r!^^!'''PL  /earch  for -my -brother.  And 
nou  —  J,.  ,.  faltered,  took  counsel  with  lerself  a 
moment,  then  resumed,  "  And  now  tha'  I        I  he  is 

oftl'    >~/~.    01^ •'    sir.  pray  put  su'i  sou? 

ot  the  heads  of  any  men  who  would  a>  ue  them 
with  me.     I  am  not  for  them,  nor  they  lor  me  " 

As  the  general  turned  and  looked  back  at  the 
kindly  faqade  of  Maybank,  which  was  now  to  !,.> 
rechristened  Chaters  House,  he  saw  Agnes  Mac- 
Bain  s  gray  little  face  at  a  window,  and  his  mind 
returned  to  her  curious  reception  o '  hi>  natrimonial 
prr.position. 

.  "  I  am  sure  an  ill  messenger  f  -  Cup  .  or  Hvinen 
IS  perhaps  the  more  apt  tern,  and  \,t  I  think  ' 
said  It  not  so  ill  that  it  siiouid  have  offended  her 
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I  fear  she  is  one  of  those  persons  with  a  death- 
less sorrow,  which  is  generally  aiK^ther  name  for  a 
whimsey  that  woukl  be  better  put  aside."  And  he 
went  on  down  the  sunny  street  toward  that  quarter 
where  the  houses  of  the  Company  were  built,  small 
square  structures,  in  one  of  which  he  was  an  occa- 
sional giiest,  upon  such  rare  times  as  he  stole  from 
his  more  important  work  at  Frederica. 

After  Oglethorpe  had  passed  out  of  sight,  the 
woman  stood  long  looking  out  upon  the  sandy  stretch 
of  street.  She  ga/.ed  upon  its  crudeness  and  poverty, 
and  thought  of  the  beautiful  home  upon  the  Clyde 
clad  in  the  greenery  of  ancient  trees  and  turf,  in  that 
old  Scottish  city  that  gave  her  birth.  From  this  home 
she  had  gone  forth  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Archi- 
bald Cameron,  hardly  herself  believing  —  hardly 
daring  to  believe  —  in  the  idle  protestations  of  one 
of  his  brief,  insolent,  fiery  love-makings  (which  had 
fallen  sere  indeed  when  he  found  that  old  Farfrae 
MacBain's  ships  and  moneys  were  not  for  him,  nor 
for  Agnes  if  she  wedded  him),  half  dreading  that, 
if  she  found  hitn.  she  might  be  unwelcome,  yet  fol- 
lowing her  false  star  still,  liecause  her  whole  sky 
had  been  made  dark,  her  whole  quiet  life  unbearably 
empty,  by  its  withdrawal. 

She  left  behind  her  a  heart-broken  father  —  her 
mother  was  long  since  dead  —  who,  since  she  had 
been  frank  as  to  the  object  of  her  voyage,  declared 
that  she  might  starve  in  the  streets  of  the  nev.' 
world,  rather  than  that  a  cent  of  his  honestly  made 
money  should  go  to  further  a  folly  which  seemed 
to  the  stern  old  Covenanter  perilously  near  disgrace. 

A  few  steps  from  her  window,  an  Indian  was 
conducting  by  signs  a  barter  with  a  negro  vender 
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couthness  of  dress  and  gesticulation.     OLdethorpe's 
story  was  the  first  word  of  Cameron  she  had  heard 
She  had  come  rt  one  of  her  father's  own  ships  from 
Glasgow  to  Charles  Town,  there  l>eing  much  direct 
shippmg  between  the  two  piaces  at  that  time.    There 
she  had  lived  for  more  than  a  year,  hush mding  her 
htt  e  means,   supporting  herself  as   she  could    by 
skilled  needlework  or  by  teaching  young  children 
Cameron  was  at  the  time  in  New  Yofk  and  Virginia" 
but  she  got  no  clue  of  him.     And  as  her  inquiries 
were  timidly  made,  and  seemed  ever  to  bring  her 
somewhat  of  discredit  and  suspicion,  she  embraced 
eagerly  the  opportunity  to  go  further  south  into  a 
newer  colony,  hoping  she  might  there  find  trace  of 
him  she  sought.   She  joined  the  family  of  Mr   Mav- 
bank,  coming  through  from  England  to  Savannah 
just  one  week  l>efore  chance  brought  Archibald  Cam- 
eron to  Charles  1  own. 

Now  as  she  stood  looking  out  at  the  two  creatures 
of  barbarous  race,  upon  the  land  so  desolately 
foreign  and  mlK)spital)le  to  her  eye,  she  realised 
faintly  the  folly  of  her  quest.  Say  she  had  remained 
m  Charles  Town,  and  found  heart  to  present  her- 
self before  the  object  of  her  blind  passion?  Would 
he  have  stwped  to  pick  up  the  heart  she  flung  into 
the  dirt  at  his  leet?  *^ 

She  had  now  not  even  the  dowry  which  mijrht 
once  have  attracted  him.  Ah.  no -no -no! 
U  lule  he  was  making  a  nvKk  and  sport  of  a  beau- 
tiful creature,  rich,  her  junior  by  many  years,  her 
superior  ni  rank,  what  could  she  hope? 


CHAPTER    IX. 


MAIN   YOUNG 


"  A  BONNIE  lad  wi'  shoulders  broad, 
Gold  yellow  was  his  hair ; 
Nane  o'  our  Scottish  youths,  ava, 
That  wi'  him  could  compare." 

DIANA  CHATERS  had  settled  her  household 
in  the  dwelling  on  S^  Julian  '■^'  '"eet.  Her 
management  of  the  entire  affa  r,  once  her 
decision  was  made  and  the  practical  details  were 
to  be  gone  into,  was  both  admirable  and  effective. 
Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  her  uncle  and  cousin, 
she  from  the  first  took  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
"  a  fancy  "  to  Agnes  MacBain.  Her  own  summing 
up  of  the  situation  was :  — 

"  Agnes  is  a  woman  of  sense ;  she  does  what  she 
is  told  and  does  it  well,  and  wastes  no  words  upon 
it.  When  I  find  those  with  whom  I  am  brought 
in  contact  sensible,  competent,  and  obedient  to  Me, 
there  is  no  trouble  about  my  giving  them  a  measure 
of  my  regard.  It  is  only  to  those  who  are  foolish, 
talkative,  bent  upon  idleness  or  taking  undue  author- 
ity with  me.  that  I  seem  a  fury,  and  so  I  judge  would 
any  sensible  person  seem  to  them  in  my  position." 

On  the  first  morning  after  the  installation  of  her 
household,  when  Agnes  of  Glasgow  came  to  make 
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her  reports  and  give  her  young  mistress  control  of 
the  exact  state  of  affairs,  Mistress  Chaters  paused 
with  an  account-book  under  her  long.  sl«nder,  capa- 
ble fingers,  and  asked,  brusquely,  "  You  have  heard 
the  history  of  why  I  came  to  Savannah  ?  You  have 
been  told  of  the  doings  of  that  dastardly  cur  at 
Charles  Town  ?  " 

;;  I  have,"  returned  Agnes,  in  a  very  low  voice. 
1  ask  because  the  one  woman  who  is  to  be  near 
me  should  know  of  this  matter.    I  am  not  ashamed 
of  It.    I  should  be  willing  that  the  whole  town  knew 
of  It  —  once  I  have  had  my  revenge." 

" '  Vengeance  is  Mine,  I  will  repay,' "  quoted 
Agnes,  in  a  smothered  whisper. 

"What's  that?"  inquired  Diana,  sharply.  "Scrip- 
ture?  O,  I  judge  you  are  a  Dissenter.  They  will 
ever  be  poking  a  text  into  the  conversation  " 

Agnes,  who  had  been  bred  a  Presbvterian,  but 
from  whose  Calvinism  the  warning  had  not  pro- 
ceeded, made  no  reply  to  this  query,  and  the  talk 
turnr  :  :.    domestic  matters. 

Sc  '!,  roughly  competent  was  Agnes  of  Glasgow 
so  mu  oetter  acquainted  with  the  markets  and  the 
manner  of  living  in  this  new  town  than  Diana,  that 
the  mistress  soon  found  it  convenient  to  leave  the 
whole  management  of  household  matters  in  her 
hands.  This  would  have  been  well,  onlv  that  it 
gave  the  young  girl  the  more  time  to  brood  un- 
healthily upon  her  own  situation,  and  to  chafe  and 
tret  for  some  outlet  for  those  energies  which  were 
so  pent  and  fermenting  within  her  as  to  keen  her 
in  continual  distress.  ^ 

She  sat  one  morning  in  early  December  in  her 
garden.     Those  few  plants  which  were  protected 
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by  latticed  houses  >vere  in  bloom,  and  a  warm  day 
being  promised,  the  temperature  was  something 
hke  a  northern  spring.  The  book  in  her  lap  did  not 
chain  her  attention.  The  view  which  was  before 
her,  a  reach  of  silver  winding  creek  and  the  edge 
of  her  own  garden  wall,  failed  to  satisfy  her.  When 
Mistress  MacBain  came  out  with  the  day's  account- 
ing and  allotment  of  tasks  to  the  various  servants, 
she  listened  half-impatiently. 

"  Very  wtll,  Agnes,"  she  said,  "  never  mind  tell- 
mg  me  about  it.  I  find  that  you  attend  to  these 
things  quite  as  well  as  I  could  myself;  and  for  the 
present  at  least  let  us  call  you  the  mistress  of  Chaters 
House." 

Agnes  smiled  a  little  sadly.  "  I  think  it  would 
be  wholesome  for  you.  Mistress  Chaters,  to  interest 
yourself  in  these  matters." 

"  Oh,  wholesome !  "  echoed  Diana.  "  The  ques- 
tion is,  would  it  be  interesting?  I  wish  Mr.  Buc- 
cleugh's  daughter  were  here.  I  desire  to  know  from 
her  something  of  the  Creek  Indians  with  whom  she 
and  her  father  live." 

"  Her  mother  was  a  Creek,  so  they  tell  me." 
Agnes  suggested.  "  Some  say  she  was  old  Toma- 
chi-chi's  granddaughter." 

"  I  had  well-nigh  forgot  that  Lit  is  half-Indian." 
mused  Diana.  "  Perhaps  that  is  whv  she  and  T 
get  on  so  well  together.  There  is  wild  blood  enough 
in  the  Chaters  family  to  be  kin  to  an  Indian  chief's 
great-granddaughter." 

Here  comes  the  young  woman  now."  exclaimed 
Agnes,  withdrawing,  as  a  canoe  with  a  girl  paddling 
it  came  swiftly  up  the  stream  and  stopped  abreasl 
the  little  landing  at  the  garden's  foot. 
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Diana  retained  her  seat  upon  the  bench,  and  Lit 
having  stepped  out  and  tied  her  craft,  flung  herself 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  platform. 

"I  have  some  news  for  you,  fair  Mistress  Diana," 
she  began.  You  told  me  that  the  general  would 
make  your  house  a  sti.pping-place  for  some  officers 
gomg  through  to  Frederica;  well,  he  will  be  send- 
ing three  here  this  morning." 

"  Yes?  "  returned  Diana,  with  the  interest  Lit  al- 
ways aroused  in  her.  "  Agnes  has  chambers  all  in 
readmess  for  them." 

^^  "Then  you  knew  of  their  coming?"  Lit  asked. 
And  you  have  seen  em  ?  " 

''  ^o,  but  I  understand  that  two  of  them  are  Enjr- 
hsh  gentlemen,  one  the  surveyor  who  is  to  lay  out 
fortifications    for   the   expedition;     and    the    third 

Ji  ^^^  ^^u',^  ?"^'"  ^'^  interrupted,  "  is  a  pretty 
fellow -oh!  the  prettiest  young  fellow  you  ever 
saw._  lis  a  Lieutenant  Robert  Marshall,  from  the 
Virginia  colony  above.  The  other  two  be  old,  and 
the  surveyor-man  hath  a  squint;  I  take  no  in- 
o'ana  — "  ""'  *^'''  ^""""^  lieutenant.  Mistress 

short^'"'"fH•/^^^"'•"  '"^"^'■^^  I^^^"^'  '•^ther 

J'J^^^ru^^~7"  '^^^''^"  Lit,  hesitatingly,   "I 
think   that   there  is   your   mistake.      I    think   you 
do  want  a  young  man  here  -  and  a  very  youno-  one 
They  re  main  easy  caught  when  thevVe  as  y'oune 

h^r  lonrtV'f  '"V^'^  'r""'''  "P  ''  Diana  th^oug^ 
her  long,  thick,  curling,  dark  lashes.  ^ 

Laught!  "  echoed  Diana,  angrily.    "  In  Charles 
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Town  I  had  my  sighing  swains  by  the  dozens.  I 
could  have  married  twenty  times  before  I  met  — 
before  —  "    She  broke  oflf,  and  Lit  resumed. 

"  Well,  'tis  a  month  since  thy  —  thy  —  at  the 
church,  you  know;  and  the  tale  will  follow  you  to 
Savannah.  What  I  would  say  is,  marry  some  man 
before  the  story  comes  to  this  town,  and  let  him 
fight  thy  battles  for  thee." 

"  Marry,"  repeated  Diana,  musingly.  "  'Tis  a 
thing  of  which  I  have  often  thought  since  then. 
And  you  told  me,  when  first  you  came  to  see  me, 
that  it  was  the  best  story  I  could  send  to  that  hound. 
But  if  I  married  now,  and  I  could  see  in  the  man's 
face  afterward  that  he  had  wedded  me  through 
pity,  that  he  had  heard  the  story  of  my  humiliation, 
methinks  I  could  strike  him  dead  for  it.  And  yet, 
since  I  cannot  wear  a  sword  myself,  a  husband  would 
indeed  answer  my  purpose." 

"  The  lieutenant,"  Lit  suggested,  "  the  one  I  spoke 
of,  you  know  —  he  is  barely  come  of  age,  and  he's 
not  long  here  from  Virginia.  You  could  be  sure 
he  had  not  heard  it." 

"  Well  ?  "  prompted  Diana. 

"  Why,"  resumed  Lit,  "  he  is  young,  as  I  said  to 
you,  and  tall,  and  well-favoured  —  oh,  a  bonny 
fathom  of  a  man !  He  is.  as  you  shall  see,  a  —  Well 
—  he's  very  young." 

"  And  what  of  that?  "  Diana  questioned  again. 

"  I  tell  you  they're  main  easy  caught  when  they're 
so  young.  You  might  have  him,  you  might  be 
Mistress  Lieutenant  in  a  week  for  a  glint  or  two 
of  those  bonny  eyes  of  yours.  They're  main  easy 
managed  when  they're  so  young,"  and  she  laughed 
like  a  nymph  through  her  long  lashes. 
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arched  brown  memlKTs  in  the  slow,  dea    curre,u' 

som     Lit  s  rich  hair  was  bound  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Indmn  women,  in  two  plaits,  with  man/St- 

^sure  to  th.  t"  '''^'  ^/^'^"  ^^  '""^h  from  ex- 

posure  to  the  weather  as  from  native  colour    anrl 
on    he  cheek  the  rich  red  blushed  softirtLuS 
\\ith  an  mdescnbable  sutreestion  of  wnrJ         • 
pu  satin,  ,ife.    Her  .eeth,^fhu"andl^^,  ™i,:;™'' 

The  chief  beauty  'o/^t  ftrhSl:    HaThtr 
P.ssi..„a,e  a,K,  „,e.?.  IS":  es'ol  ^^  ^'   ""- 

Thir^alf  ""f  M'"^  "ort^walJnraS 
A  deeper  red  s„rged  up  under  Li.^s  brown  skin 
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"  My  people  are  Scotch,"  she  said,  sullenly,  "  and 
they  do  not  live  in  tents.  My  father  hath  built  him 
a  great  house  of  tappy  and  stone  down  on  the  St. 
Mary's;  and  there  we  entertain  the  larger  part  of 
ten  tribes  of  Indians."  She  l:>egan  in  anger,  and 
ended  with  a  sudden  flash  of  laughter.  The  Creek 
mother  was  an  old  tlisgrace;  and  Diana's  allusion 
to  it  after  all  perfectly  natural. 

"Shall  you  be  going  south  soon?"  asked  the 
lady,  with  persistent  interest.  "  Your  visits  are  my 
sole  diversion." 

"  Yes,  we  go  now  shortly,"  Lit  replied ;  "  but  you 
will  not  need  my  visits  after  Lieutenant  Marshall 
comes." 

"  I  could  marr}'  the  fellow,"  Diana  said,  speaking 
almost  more  to  herself  than  tc  Lit,  "  and  th?n.  when 
I  had  his  name.  I  could  send  him  packing." 

"  Marry  him  and  send  him  packing!  "  Lit  echoed, 
in  the  same  abstracted  tone.  She  was  putting  on 
her  moccasins  now,  and  appeared  to  be  addressing 
the  shoe  she  held  in  her  'land.  "  Turn  him  from  her 
doors,  will  she?  Yea,  when  he  is  a  foot  shorter, 
and  hath  not  at  the  lx>ttom  of's  fn.ce  that  chin  which 
I  observed.  ^Mistress  Diana  Chaters  hath  met  her 
match,  for  once,  when  it  comes  to  wilfuhiess." 

"  What's  this  you  say  ?  "  Diana  interrupted  her. 
"  He  is  already  prejudiced  against  me?  " 

**  Oh,  no!  "  Lit  protested.  "  He  has  his  word  of 
you  from  me  —  is  it  like  that  that  would  put  him 
against  you?  And  then  I  have  a  sweetheart  —  or 
two  or  three,  for  the  matter  o'  that  —  at  the  bar- 
racks, in  the  company  which  he  comes  in  among; 
'tis  made  up  from  our  lads  all  about  on  the  Sea 
Islands  here;    and  I've  set  'em  at  him  with  tales 
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of  you  ever  since  he  c?me.  He  is  well  inclined  to 
love  you  at  first  sight."  She  rose,  untied  and  pushed 
off  her  canoe,  sprang  into  it,  and  held  it  stationary 
with  her  paddle. 

"  Why,  thank  you  for  your  assistance,"  cried 
Diana,  laughing.  "  You  thought  I  needed  it,  per- 
haps?" 

"  I  knew  you  needed  nothing-,"  returned  Lit.  with 
a  sort  of  fierce  shyness.  Philandering  with  a  man 
came  natural  to  her;  but  paying  compliments  to 
one  of  her  own  sex  was  a  new  role.  *'  I  knew  you 
needed  nothing;  and  I  "  —  poised  exquisitely  in  her 
bark  caiiue.  the  stream's  naiad,  she  swept  Diana  with 
a  half-angry,  reluctant,  adoring  glance — "I  but  told 
him  what  my  heart's  full  (jf !  "  Then  paddled  swiftly 
down  the  creek,  followed  by  a  well-aimed  flower 
which  Diana  ilung  after  her  with  a  call  of  thanks. 

After  the  sound  of  Lit's  paddle  had  died  away 
to  a  mere  lisp.  Mistress  Diana  Chaters  was  taken 
with  a  wonder  as  to  whether  or  no  she  was  herself 
as  goodly  to  the  eye  as  this  waif  of  the  forest.  She 
had  been  praised  all  her  life  for  her  beauty;  and 
yet,  tear  down  the  structure  of  powdered  hair  upon 
her  head,  braid  it  like  that,  take  off  the  shoes  and 
set  her  paddling  with  bare  feet  in  the  water  —  would 
she  look  as  well?  She  doubted  it.  and  was  piqued 
at  the  doubt. 

With  Diana  the  desire  to  test  a  thing  was  scarcely 
allowed  to  precede  the  act  of  testing  it.  She  dropped 
her  book  on  the  shell  walk,  kilted  up  her  skirts, 
♦■an  to  the  creek  edge,  wet  her  hands  in  the  water, 
and  pulled  her  hair  down  that  she  might  braid  it 
Indian  fashion.  This  done,  using  the  creek  for  a 
mirror,  she  adjusted  her  garments  as  nearly  as  she 
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might  after  the  fashion  of  Lit's,  pulling  the  bobbin 
which  loosed  the  lacing-string  of  her  very  tight 
corselet,  so  that  she  could  sit  and  move  freely. 

The  next  thought  was  of  her  shoes.  "  My  feet 
are  prettier  than  hers,"  Diana  said  to  herself.  "  or 
would  be  if  I  had  never  worn  a  shoe  —  and  a  high- 
heeled  one  at  that."  These  reflections  were  made 
while  the  high-heeled,  pointed  slippers  were  coming 
ofif.  and  the  silk  hose  following  them.  The  beauty 
of  the  feet  thus  revealed  was  beyond  question. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  bear  that  cold  water  on 
them?"  was  the  next  thought.  "  Site  bore  it;  she 
liked  it;  and  I  have  been  all  my  life  a  silken  fool 
of  a  fine  lady,  so  that  I  am  too  tender  for  it.  We'll 
see."  Dropping  to  the  landing  edge,  she  dipped 
one  shining  f(K)t  in  the  water  with  a  little  smothered 
shriek.  Holding  it  there  by  force  of  will,  she  soon 
grew  accustomed  to  the  coldness.  "  Why.  'tis  not  so 
bad."  she  said,  wonderingly.  "  Dear  me.  people  of 
fashion  know  not  what  they  miss.  Aha,  I  am  a 
wild  Indian!"  and  she  leaned  back,  laughing. 
"  Now  if  there  were  only  some  one  here  to  tell  me 
whether  I  look  better  than  the  young  s(|uaw  did  —  " 

As  though  she  had  evoked  the  audience  she  de- 
sired, a-ain  there  whispered  a  paddle  in  the  creek 
behind  her.  She  drew  back  with  a  shiver  of  api^re- 
hen-'ion  into  the  little  lx)wer  of  palmotto  which 
-creened  the  landing-place,  thinking.  "  When  they 
go  past,  I  can  get  clear  of  this  absurd  ptjsition.* 

But  the  lx)at  did  not  pass  on.  IPiStead.  it  grounded 
at  the  landing,  and  Diana,  whose  back  was  to  it, 
who  dared  not  turn,  and  scarce  dared  breathe,  felt 
the  jar  of  some  one  springing  out  upon  the 
planks,   and   heard   a   musical    voice   say :    "  Keep 
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the  boat  here,  Opelika;  I  shall  be  gone  but  a  few 
moments." 

And  then  a  young  man  in  uniform  rounded  the 
clump  of  palmettoes  and  Diana  was  disonered. 

How  Icjng  the  two  paused  staring  at  each  other 
it  would  be  hard  to  say;  but  both  at  the  same 
instant  finally  burst  out  laughing.  "  I  am  seeking 
Mistress  Diana  Chaters,"  explained  the  intruder, 
"  I  met  Sir  Paris  in  the  town,  and  General  Ogle- 
thorpe hath  sent  me  here  to  advise  her  that  he  will 
this  day  quarter  three  of  his  ufiicers  in  her  house 
if  she  consents." 

"  And  you  have  found  Mistress  Chaters,"  Diana 
returned,  "in  a  most  undignified  position,  sir." 
With  the  words  she  suddenly  remembered  her  bare 
feet,  and  drew  them  back  under  the  hem  of  her 
petticoat.  "  I  was  very  moped  with  polite  society 
just  now,  and  I  was  trying  how  'twould  be  to  go 
back  to  savagery." 

"  O,  I  see,"  returned  the  young  man.  noting  the 
dressing  of  her  hair,  "  you  were  playing  Indian.  May 
I  help  you  back  to  the  civilised  world,  which  I  am 
certain  misses  you  sadly?  "  and  he  extended  a  hand. 

Diana  eyed  it  an  instant,  and  to  his  amazement 
shook  her  head. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said,  lifting  to  his 
a  very  flushed  countenance,  "  would  you  mind  walk- 
ing on  toward  the  house  and  —  and  interesting 
yourself  in  it  while  I  reduce  my  costume  to  a  more 
genteel  footing  ?  " 

At  the  word  "  footing."  which  she  admitted  to 
herself  afterward  was  a  most  unfortunate  one,  the 
young  man's  glance  dropped  to  the  red-heeled  slip- 
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pers  and  the  hose  lying  upon  the  bank,  and  his 
embarrassment  i^ave  way  to  mirth. 

"  I  will  rehcve  you  of  my  presence  for  the  time," 
he  said,  with  alacrity  (she  wa>  sure  he  desired  to 
turn  his  face  away  that  he  might  laugh),  "and  I 
trust  that  you  will  join  me." 

Diana  looked  after  him  as  he  went  toward  the 
house.  She  found  him  to  be  rather  over  than  under 
six  feet,  but  so  broad  t>f  shoulder  that  his  great 
height  was  not  unduly  apparent.  He  had  a  pinky 
fair  complexion,  like  that  ni  a  young  girl,  which 
the  sun  burned  red  instead  of  brown;  blue  eyes, 
singularly  direct  in  their  regard,  and  of  limpid  clear- 
ness; a  short,  arched,  upper  lip.  which  gave  an  ex- 
pression of  almost  infantile  sweetness  to  the  coun- 
tenance, and  yet  was  capable  of  a  very  haughty, 
wilful  curve. 

Lieutenant  Marshall's  complexion,  his  silky,  fair 
curls,  the  size  and  mildness  of  his  blue  eyes,  were 
things  which  pleased  him  not  at  all  —  however  much 
they  might  take  the  fancy  of  some  young  girl.  But 
the  thing  that  was  an  unmitigated  afiHiction  (or 
things,  rather,  for  this  torment  went  in  couples) 
was  a  pair  of  very  deep  dimples  which  the  least 
approach  to  a  smile  set  playing  hide-and-seek  in 
his  pink  cheeks. 

The  complexion  he  bore  with  such  fortitude  as 
Heaven  sent,  sustained  by  the  hope  of  what  a  south- 
ern sun  might  do  for  it.  The  hair  he  covered  with 
an  uncompromising  tie-wig.  As  for  the  eyes,  he 
contented  himself  by  frowning  darklv  in  his  mirror, 
and  believing  that  those  who  found  them  other  than 
sternly  masculine  were  mistaken.  But  the  dimples, 
the  wretched  dimples,  which  had  earnc<l  him  the 
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nickname  of  IJahe  Marshall  at  scIkx)!.  for  the  which 
he  had  fouj^ht  many  a  H.i^lit.  .i,n,ttcn  —  and  ^nven — 
many  a  black  eye.  tiie  (hmples  were  n(4  to  Ixr  snn- 
hnrned  away,  nor  hid  in  a  wi^'.  and  the  very  setting 
of  his  lips,  with  which  he  frowned  infantile  softness 
far  from  his  eyes,  pnt  these  unseemly  toys  to  dancinjr 
in  his  clu  f^ks. 

He  had  been  unkindly  pre  .  .tci  !>,  ^  brother- 
in-arms,  to  Captain  Ouillian.  as  '.ici-rcant  Baby 
Marshall."  The  old  artillery  r,,;;i;;,  r.fter  once 
seeing  him  angry  on  the  voyage  .on  :rom  James 
1  own,  had  commented : 

'•  By  the  Lord  Harry!  Marshall,  if  your  enemies 
call  you  l>aby,  they  will  find  you  a  very  cross  one, 
anfl  a  cross  baby  I  am  ready  to  swear,  as  a  family 
man  —  one  who  has  struggled  through  the  midnight 
surprises,  feints,  repulses,  ambuscados.  and  charges- 
home  of  six  )f  'em  —  a  cross  baby  is  a  most  un- 
pleasant person  to  deal  with." 

Now  the  young  officer  found  himself  with  ample 
leisure  to  examine  the  great  vine  of  rosa  florabunda 
vvhich  wreathed  an^  garlanded  the  main  entrance 
of  the  mansion,  before  a  slightly  breathless  voice  be- 
hind his  shoulder  remnrked: 

"This  is  Lieutenant  Marsh. ill,  I  think?  I  was 
so  put  alwut  by  my  appearance  when  vou  discovered 
me  down  there  that  I  failed  to  inquire." 

He  turned  to  see  Diana,  her  slippers  replaced,  but 
the  great  braids  of  brown  ha'r  hanging  down  her 
back  like  a  schoolgirl's,  and  the  stiff  formality  of 
her  costume  considerablv  ameliorated  by  them 
The  picture  of  her  sitting  there  with  her  feet  in 
the  water,  and  later  the  glimpse  he  had  hpd  of  her 
running  up  the  walk,  and  tossing  back  a  rebellious 
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braid  t'.at  chcisc  to  fall  iti  front  of  her  shoulder, 
never  left  him  durinj,'  their  after  acquaintance.  Fate 
or  Chance  had  chosen  that  he  shoukl  meet  her  as 
none  other  had  ever  done,  quite  ofif  her  guard,  un- 
bent. That  she  seemed  always  to  him  afterward 
a  child,  must  have  l)Con  part  of  this.  Now.  he  was 
surprised  to  hnd  her  so  tall,  and  that  she  wa;-  actually 
a  full-grown  young  lady;  not.  as  he  had  at  first 
supi)osed.   a  beautiful   hoiden  of  fifteen  or   there- 

abitut. 

"  I  was  so  bedazzled  by  the  picture  you  had  pre- 
pared for  my  reception."  he  said,  bowing  formally, 
**  that  1  forgot  to  present  my  cre<lentials,"  and  he 
handed  her  the  general's  note. 

Diana  laughed  and  blushed  at  thought  of  the 
picture  she  must  have  offered,  and  it  was  to  two 
very  pleased-looking  young  people  that  Mistress 
Agnes  MacP.ain  opened  the  df»or. 

Diana  herself  showed  her  guest  to  the  rooms  which 
had  been  prepared,  instead  of  sending,  as  she  would 
ordinarily  have  done,  a  servant  to  attend  him.  or 
at  best  deputing  it  to  her  housekeeper.  After  a 
glance  in  the  chimney-glass,  she  rdso  put  by  Agnes's 
suggestion  that  she  might  l)e  excused  to  make  some 
change  in  her  costume.'  She  had  stopped  a  moment 
before  entering  the  house,  to  pick  a  cluster  of  late 
roses.  One  of  them  now  nestled  aliove  her  ear.  and 
the  other  adorned  the  lapel  of  the  yount;  lieutenant's 
coat.  Agnes  smiled  bitterly  as  they  passe<l  her  upon 
the  stairway,  laughing  anfl  in  full  play  of  the  compli- 
ment and  disclaimer  of  that  age. 

"  .-\h,  Archie,  \rchio!  *Tis  not  every  heart  you 
have  wounded  that  remains  faithful  as  did  mine." 

And  after  the  young  man  was  gtme.  Diana,  alone 
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in  her  nxim  —  no  lon;^ar  the  Ixtred,  indifferent  1  )iana 
of  the  niornitifj;-  —  reviewed  the  sujL;i;e.sii(Jii-.  to  wliich 
Lit  liad  reverted,  and  which  had.  iutleed,  Ix'en  lyin^ 
in  her  mind  ready  U>  bear  fruit  since  they  were  first 
matle  on  the  evening  of  that  terrible  day  in  Charles 
Town. 

For  no  reason  which  she  could  have  assigned,  Lit 
had  abstained  from  tellipg  Diana  that  the  young 
lieutenant  to  be  (juartered  in  Chaters  House  was  the 
owner  and  original  of  the  miniature  which  had  taken 
the  la<ly's  fancy  i\\xm  an  earlier  occasion.  So  now 
Diana  was  left  to  transfer  that  flcetini.'^  sugge-tion 
of  remembrance,  that  sensation  of  having  known  the 
newcomer  in  some  previous  incarnation,  to  Marshall 
himself.  To  be  sure,  he  was  an  im.iye  most  fit  and 
proper  to  occupy  a  young  miud's  dre.ims;  but  in 
this  case  there  was  added  to  his  natural  attractions 
this  haunting  memory,  the  Hying  fringes  of  which 
she  vainly  strove  to  grasp,  and  which  kept  her  re- 
calling his  every  glance  and  attitude  till  she  fell 
asleep. 

She  brought  back  before  the  eye  of  her  reo  'llection 
the  face  of  the  young  lieutenant.  --  a  not  unplcjising 
task,  and  one  very  natural  for  a  young  spinster  after 
meeting  Robert  Marshall  for  the  first  time.  Was  he 
not  the  man  to  her  purpose?  She  thought  so.  Despite 
his  six  feet  and  his  military  bearing,  tliere  \sas  a  jov- 
ous  and  childlike  abandon  in  his  manner,  an  eager 
credulousness  in  the  big  blue  eyes,  which  made  lier 
feel  his  elder,  and  conceive  the  p<jssibility  of  dom- 
itiating  him. 

lie  was  plainly  of  family  and  breeding,  person- 
allv  presentable  as  well  —  though  on  this  latter 
point  she  professed  to  Ik  self  a  great  indifference; 
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theii  at  once  sharply  reminded  herself  that  if  he 
were  not  all  these  thinJ^^s.  a  fit  an<l  proper  match 
in  every  way  for  Mistress  Diana  Chaters  of  Chaters 
House.  peoi)le  were  like  to  say  that  she  took  him 
up  for  spleen.  Xay,  after  all.  she  was  olad  of  all 
his  j,^ood  looks  and  pleasing  ways.  They  w(nild  be 
useful  to  her  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER    X. 


THE    LIMING   OF   TWIGS 

"  The  Rod  of  love  sat  on  a  tree 
And  laughed  that  pleasant  si^ht  to  sec." 

THE  evenitijn^  of  the  same  day  hroufrlit  Master 
Paul  Kilsyth,  the  siirvevf)r  (called  by 
courtesy  Lieutenant  Kilsyth),  and  Captain 
Paynter  Ouillian.  an  I-Jij^dish  officer  of  much  dignity 
and  middle  age.  with  their  servants  and  luggage. 

Master  Matthew  Zubley.  Diana's  steward,  who 
had  closed  up  such  of  her  affairs  as  he  could  in 
Oiarles  Town,  had  come  down  by  the  same  brig 
which  bn.ught  the  captain,  and 'which  had  but 
touched  at  Charles  Town.  Diana  gave  a  passing 
tliought  to  the  possibility  that  her  steward  harl  in- 
formed the  gentlemen  of  her  own  affairs;  but  just 
at  j)resent  her  efforts  to  please  young  Marshall 
rendered  her  uncommonly  gracious  to  all  al»r.ut  her, 
and  this  graciousness  of  manner  could  not  buf  react 
upon  her  si)irit  itself,  and  induce  in  her  a  greater 
amiability  than  was  usual. 

She  had  planned  to  open  her  campaign  wi(h  the 
young  lieutenant  that  evening  after  dirmer.  when 
the  stars  were  <mt  and  the  garden  a  very  projjer  place 
for  such  use.  There,  iixleed,  the  gentlemen  rei)aired 
to  -smoke  in  its  arbf>urs.     I  hit  she  wah  ietaine*!  bv 
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Master  Zuhlev.  who  was  anxknis  to  tw^e  upon  her 
the  layinj4-  '>i'i  of  an  lu.iijj.^  {>{antattiiii  to  tlie  sou^ 
ward  of  Savannah.  Hdievwg  it  to  Ik'  advantageous. 
Her  genius  fi>r  practical  »w»ajt:CTnent  led  her  to 
h(ild  all  such  matters  in  htfr  a*Mi  haml»,  and  a  very 
lively  interest  in  this  «»ne  tletained  her  until,  as  she 
was  going  out  of  the  doorway  after  her  ;alk  in  the 
office,  she  met  the  gentieinen  conung  in. 

■■  I  am  disappointed,"  she  said,  pouting.  "  I,  t(X). 
love  to  see  the  stars,  if  1  cannot  burn  tobacco  in 
their  worship." 

■'  Allow  nie."  responded  young  MarsliaSl,  eagerly. 
"  May  I  call  Mistress  MacBain.  aaid  will  tou  so  far 
honour  me  as  to  take  a  stroll  down  to  the  willmvs  -  '" 
The  commonplace  mention  of  a  chapenine  caused 
Diana  to  bite  her  lip;  yet  it  was  maids  wh<i  were 
well  chaperoned  i±mt  men  ever  chose  to  wed,  ami 
she  agreed  sweeriv. 

The  walk  to  tlie  willows  ended  in  the  three  sitnng 
df^wn  UIi^^n  the  liencfa  w  here  Diana  had  sat  earlier  in 
the  <Iay.  and  her  relating:  to  Mi-^tress  MacRam  xith 
much  laughter  and  exaggeraticm  the  history  of  her 
morning's  encounter. 

"  I  protest  that  I  have  forfeited  for  ever  all  good 
opinion  of  this  X'irgmian  gentleman."  she  con- 
cluded. "  He  will  think  me  nothing  but  a  hoiden 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

"That  would  Ix-  indeed  impossible."  Marshall 
replied.  "  Your  new  acquaintances  are  only  in 
danger  of  thinking  too  much  and  tfx>  well  of  you 
for  your  own  pleasure.  Mistress  Chaters." 

"A  hoidon  is  not  >;o  bad  a  thing,"  .\gncs  com- 
mented. "  Most  of  the  g.iod-hearted  women  I  have 
known  were  a  bit  hoideni.sh  in  their  vouth." 
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"  Then  I  am  to  be  known  as  good-hearted,  am  I  ?  " 

"Can  any  doubt  it  when  they  hjok  upon  you?" 
interposed  the  Heutenant.  And  Agnes  smiled,  a  Httle 
sadly,  in  the  dark. 

^Ia^shal^s  good  opinion  of  his  hostess  waxed  and 
grew.  I''ate  seemed  in  a  conspiracy  that  he  should 
see  nothing  but  the  best  side  of  this  vigorous, 
various,  unweeded  nature. 

Chu.ikey,  the  scullery-maid,  was  a  mestizo,  with 
all  the  taults  of  both  negro  father  and  Indian  mother 
—  witli  the  virtues  of  neither  race.  The  small 
sullen  creature  had  the  secretiveness  and  unrespon- 
srvepseess  of  tlie  Indian,  without  the  Indian's  ilignity, 
nes* ,mtiow,  and  force;  the  negro's  inconse(|ueiice, 
(nit  none  of  his  light-heartedness.  So  incorrigible 
a  servitor  would  not  have  remained  in  the  household. 
except  that  Diana  had  come  to  know  and  pity  the 
absolute  forlornness  of  her  position 

"She  is  so  grotes<juely  hideous."  complained  Sir 
Paris.  "Why  will  you  retain  in  v-air  employ  a 
creature  who  mars  the  decorations  of  a  ro(.m  by 
entering  it  ?  " 

"  For  that  reason."  returned  Diana,  shortly.  "  If 
I  let  the  j»or  wretch  go.  wh<#  in  the  world  will 
interest  themselves  to  give  her  food  ?  —  for  earn 
it  .she  will  not." 

It  seems  that  Chunkey.  seeing  tht-  dessert  placed 
for  a  dinner,  had  .stolen  a  plate  of  it;  and  Juno 
on  the  next  morning  was  come,  first  to  Agnes,  and 
then  to  Diana.  <lem.inding  that  she  be  whipi)ed  for 
the  theft.  Marshall,  in  his  room  overlooking  the 
garden,  heard  and  saw  the  court  of  iiKjuiry  con- 
ducted below. 
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"  Chunkey,"  said  her  mistress  to  the  offender, 
"  why  did  you  take  the  fruit?  " 

"  I's  hon^ry,"  returned  the  girl,  gazing  indififer- 
cntly  aI)out  lier. 

"  But  you  have  all  the  fruit  that  you  care  for 
to  eat,"  Uiana  went  on,  patiently ;  "  and  you  broke 
the  plate  and  hid  it,  so  that  none  should  know  of 
your  tauli.  Do  you  not  remember  that  thieves  are 
wliip])ed?  " 

"  Vas,  mistis,"  develojMng  a  vein  of  philosophy. 
"  I  gotty  de  fruit  las'  night,  an"  now  you  whippy 
me  (lis  nio'uin';    dass  all  right." 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  whip  you,"  Diana  urged. 
"  I  want  you  to  In.-  a  good  servant  and  not  steal 
from  me;    then  yfui  shall  never  lie  whii)ped." 

"  Dass  all  right."  reiterated  Chunkey.  "  I 
steal  yo'  b'longin's;  1  des  steal  hers."  and 
pointed  to  Juno. 

"  Xo.  no.  that  will  not  answer!  "  Diana  cried, 
do  not  want  you  t'>  steal  anybody's  things, 
not  want  you  to  be  a  thief." 

"  Den  you  givvy  me  t'ings,"  the  handmaiden  re- 
turned, hopefully,  "an"  I  not  wnnt\   steal  "cm." 

"There,  there,  Jun(»."  said  Diana,  "the  poor 
creature  is  right.  If  she  had  plenty  to  eat  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  steal.  \'ou  have  not  been  feeding 
her  suflficient.  I  warrant."  And  as  Juno  led  her 
charge  a  way,  Diana  turned  to  Agnes,  who  had  l^en 
standing  beside  her.  saying,  "  Is  it  not  so.  Agnes? 
None  of  us  would  ever  l>e  wicked  if  we  were  but 
given  what  we  want  at  once.    .\h.  prxir  humanity!  " 

Diana's  servants,  in  spile  of  her  high  temper,  had 
hceu  v.ell  treated.  Their  material  wants  had  been 
IcKikeil  after,  and  an  occasional  kind  word  or  com- 
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niendation  from  so  high  and  haughty  a  source 
served  to  make  them  wholly  devoted' to  her.  Now, 
in  these  halcyon  days,  their  devotion  became  demon- 
strative. Agnes  had  harl  from  her  new  employer 
little  but  kindness  and  consideration.  Old  Ptmipey. 
the  negro  butler,  adored  even  her  haughtiness.  Sir 
I'aris  himself  was  best  pleased  to  leave  undistiirl)ed 
a  state  of  affairs  which  gave  him  peace.  Even 
Chaka.  the  Indian  coachman,  felt  the  sunny  effect  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  Chatcrs  mansion,  so  that  it 
was  not  strange  Lieutenant  Marshall  found  his 
hostess  a  marvel  of  sweetness  as  well  as  beauty. 

As  for  Uiana.  her  further  ac(|uaintance  with  the 
young  man  revealed  to  her  day  by  day  his  unhtness 
for  the  role  she  had  assigned  him.     Lad  though  he 
was,  simply  as  he  showed  his  admiration  for"  her 
she  found  it  always  difficult  to  brave  or  constrain 
him.     In   that  laughing  boyish   fashi.^n  of  his.   he 
was  fond  of  his  own  way.     Hot-temijered.  t<x).  she 
guesserl.  although  she  saw  nothing  of  it.     An  only 
child,  most  tenderly  brought  up  bv  a  duting  father, 
even  a  soldier's  education  and  a'miliiarv  life  had 
brought  few  reverses  to  one  who  had  ever  found  it 
easy  to  pleisf  those  ahniu  him.  and  win  regard  and 
appr.ual  by  his  personal  charm      When  at  tiuK's.  in 
the    lines    of    hi<    sm^w.th,    fresh -clou  red    young 
features,  she  read  some  measure  of  her  own  donn''- 
natmg  and  imperious  wii;.  her  heart  misgave  her- 
yet.  true  daughter    .f  afi  adventurous  liiu-,  the  m.^re 
difficult  her  un.iertaking,  th^  greater  her  eagerness 
in  its  prosecutiftn 

Lite  then,  at  <  Sate-^  House  setneri  dow.i  to  an 
Idyllic  calm.  \  day  i. mr  the  th-et-  guests  were 
I'usdy   i-ngaj/e.!   os   surh   pre|a-ations    for   the    St 
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Augustine  expedition  as  General  Oglethorpe  had 
been  able  to  leave  in  their  hands.  Kilsyth  was  soon 
t'j  go  to  the  front  in  his  capacity  of  engineer.  Lieu- 
tenant Marshall,  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with 
Indian  tongues  and  Indian  character,  was  concerned 
more  with  the  preparations  for  provisioning  the 
trains  of  Indian  allies  destined  for  Fort  St.  Simons 
and  the  expedition  against  Augustine.  Captain 
Ouillian  was  expected  to  see  to  the  packing  and 
placing  of  ammunition  and  the  axes,  spades,  bills, 
and  (jther  implements  necessary  for  pioneer  work. 

But  in  the  evenings,  w  hen  the  three  were  returned 
to  this  house  which  had  l>ecome  as  a  home  to  them, 
it  seemed  that  all  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  were 
very  far  indeed  from  its  peaceful  parlours.  The 
windows  would  be  «tpen.  in  that  pleasant  Southern 
l.'uid  which  has  no  winter,  late  roses  looking  in  alxjut 
the  casement  edges;  in  the  splendid  old  silveri 
sconces,  pale  green  fragrant  waxen  tapers  of  the 
candlelierry  myrtle  were  set  alight,  filling  the  rooms 
with  starry  radiance. 

Around  the  table  would  be,  perchance,  the  three 
older  men  playing  loo,  in  which  they  had  vainly 
entreated  the  two  younger  people  tt»  join,  claiming 
that  less  than  five  made  a  po(<i-  gaiiTc.  But  these 
two.  who  were  already  engaged  in  a  game  much 
more  ancient  than  loo.  in  which  Cupid  himself  is 
pam.  w'ould  be  drawn  apart  in  the  embrasure  of 
a  window,  deep  in  low-toned  conversation;  while 
Agnes  of  Glasgow,  with  her  pale  face  and  her  black 
dress  like  a  widow's,  sat  playing  propriety,  seeing 
that  ref'-eshments  of  jjosset  and  negus  were  offered 
the  card-players    frmi   time   to  time;    and,    when 
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appealed  to  by  Diana  or  Rol)ert,  mingling  in  their 
CKhversaliM!    with  rare  good  sense. 

From  t  card-table  came  mnv  and  then  the 
triumphant  crow  of  Captain  Quillian.  "  The  miss 
is  mine  — the  miss  is  mine!  Aha!  the  jade  brings 
me  a  fortune  this  time!"  or  Sir  Paris's  plaintive. 
"Pam,  be  civil,"  as  he  appealed  to  an  unknown 
partner  to  help  him  with  a  hand  which  should  have 
Io<ied  the  board. 

Sir  Paris  Chaters  was  neither  f(X)l  nor  ninny. 
His  performance  was  always  vastly  l)etter  than  his 
appearance  and  manner  would  have  led  one  to 
expect.  The  first  catastrophe  in  Diana's  affairs  had 
taken  him  rather  -.maware.  Belittled,  kept  in  an 
niferior  place  by  ihc  imperious  temper  of  his  young 
relative  and  ward,  he  had  not  presumed  to  offer 
advice  till  affairs  were  past  advice-giving,  and  come 
to  that  point  when  any  mention  of  them  on  his  part 
became  recrimination. 

Now,  when  matters  between  Rol)ert  Marshall  and 
Diana  daily  assumed  a  more  serious  appearance, 
Sir  Paris's  behaviour  was  that  of  an>  sensible 
and  prudent,  if  rather  timid,  guardian.  His  first 
step  was  to  consult  General  Oglethorpe,  in  ar;  ai)'>ar- 
eiitly  incidental  fashion.  The  general.  l>eing  niuch 
pressed  with  his  r.rei)arations  for  embarking  to  go 
to  Darien  and  Simons,  had  been  but  once  to 

Chaters   H;,iise   Mnce  the  officers  were  sent  there. 
Sir    F'aris,    however,    went    to   Oglethorpe's    head- 
quarters—he  was   staying   in   the   house   of   Mr 
Hal>ersham  —  and     after     some     little     preamble 
brotigh!  the  conversation  to  the  subject  he  desired. 

"  W  e  find  our  guests  most  pleasing  gentlemen  " 
he  amjounced.    "  Captain  Quillian  is  acquainted  with 
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several  i)ers<ms  wlit^iii  I  .already  know ;  Kilsyth  is  a 
very  worthy  man;  and  the  yonnj;  lieutenant  appeari^ 
to  get  on  with  my  niece  famously.  He  is,  hy  the 
way,  the  first  American-iM)rn  man  whom  I  have 
knoup  '.itimately.  Is  the  f.amily  an  English  one? 
Marshall?  Marshall?  1  do  not  appear  to  recollect 
it." 

"  The  family  is  descended."  Oglethorpe  assured 
him.  "  from  a  Sir  I'eriy  Marshall,  who  lost  his 
title  and  ^^'^tate^  by  -iding  with  the  wror.g  party, 
and  came  ■  ait  to  \''irginia  some  lumdnil  years  ago  ti> 
better  his  I'.i tunes.  He  iK-ttered  them  witli  i 
vengeance,  for  hi-  prosj>eretl,  created  a  noliic 
estate,  and  foimdcd  a  tamiiv;  and  the  Marshalls 
of  Virginia  have  S'-mttliing  the  standing  which 
we  accord  to  our  hue  county  families  at  home.  As 
for  the  young  man.  he  is  a  worthy  shof)t  upon  the 
ancestral  st(Kk.  I  am  as  fond  of  him  as  of  a  son, 
and  have  never  »<cen  aught  hut  g<H)d  in  him.  Other- 
wise I  had  hesitated  ti»  send  so  young  a  man  as 
guest  in  your  house.  Sir  Paris.  I  trust  you  find 
him.  als\  an  agreeable  inmate." 

"  O.  as  to  that,"  Sir  i'aris  said.  "  when  Mistress 
Diana  is  pleased  to  be  pleased  we  must  all  smile, 
at  Chaters  House." 

"  The  young  lady's  judgment  is  good."  returned 
Ojjlethorpe.  "good  in  this  instance  at  least,  and 
you  may  he  willing  to  be  pleased  when  she  is 
suited." 

**  .\nd  the  estates,  you  say?"  inquired  Sir  Paris, 
once  mc  re.  !t  was  the  day  when  finance  cut  more 
figure  in  the  matrimonial  bargain  than  in  our  own, 
n^rhough  some  lovers  of  the  good  old  times  would 
have  us  believe  to  the  contrary. 
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"  The  young  man  has  means."   General   O.We- 

he  must  be  two  and  twenty,  n.nv.  and  his  estate  in 
Inspwn  hands;  a  very  pretty  fortune,  too,  it  should 

Sir  Paris's  next  movement  was  to  make  timid 
overtures  to  Robert  himself.     Widely  rea  1   a       e 
of  the  l>est  m  art  and  literature,  his  frivolou    manner 
overlaul  much  which  might  have  pleased  the  youn<' 

vefp  T'  l\'r",^T  P^^-^«-'"i'i*-'d  'vith  Diana/  Ad 
>et  Rolx'rt  Marshall,  for  all  that  youthful  ebullition 
of  high  sp,nts  which  gave  hi.n  his  lat:ghing.  Ixn  sh 
manner,  was  of  so  sound  a  heart  and  .J,  thoroughly 
a  gen teman  that  his  respect  for  Sir  Paris,  ancfh  s 
att.  ude  of  deference  toward  him.  was  mo.istrously 
soothmg  and  pleasmg  to  the  gentle  old  fellow.  Thl 
tvvo.havmgsumlar  tastes  in  certain  directions,  fell 
mto  the  halMt  of  smmg  for  a  moment's  chat  tog;the 
w he  ever  some  household  matter  calle.I  Diana  au  ay. 
At  the.e  tinjes  Robert  was  very  fain  to  speak  to 
the  uncle  of  his  niece's  i)erfections 

deciarecl''' w,>if'   ^  ^""."^^  ^'^^^'  ^^  ^'''  ^S^'"  ^e 
fli  V  1  "  ,"'"'^''  m-Uesty.  so  much  capa- 

nalure."  ^'"'  ''"'''  '"'''  '''"'^'''^■^  "l'^""^'=^«  -^ 
The  expression  with  which  Sir  Paris  accented 
these  statements  was  worth  siudv.  "  W  hy  ves  " 
eVcXfr""^:  ^^""'^  that's.,methin'g':vis 
>oung  peiM,n.      Tis  a  hentaLre  which   is  s-iid   t.-. 

DuTht     t,,     >''    ""y''^"^'   •••n'l  he  lauj,H,«,|  and 
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"  I  wonder  that  you  never  married,  Sir  Paris," 
began  Robert,  in  one  of  these  desultory  conversa- 
tions; *'  a  man  with  the  domestic  virtues  in  perfec- 
tion, as  you  possess  them,  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  had  his  own  fireside.  And  yet,"  he  caught 
himself  back  to  add,  "  with  such  a  charge  as  your 
niece,  with  such  an  one  for  to  make  your  house- 
hold delightful,  I  do  not  wonder  that  no  other 
woman  attracted  your  eye." 

"  Hm  —  ah  —  yes,"  returned  Sir  Paris,  some- 
what dryly,  "  probably,  my  lad,  we  old  fellows  have 
had  our  romances,  when  we  have  not  had  our  wives. 
I  suppose  Jamie  Oglethorpe,  if  he  ever  talks  to 
you  of  it,  will  tell  you  how  the  two  of  us,  my 
brother  Ulysses  and  myself,  courted  our  cousin 
Hastie  Wynnewoode  some  twenty  years  ago.  And 
now  Ulysses  is  gone,  and  still  I  am  no  nearer  pleas- 
ing Hastie  than  I  was." 

Robert  had  met  the  Silent  Lady,  and  a  little 
wonder  moved  him  at  the  thought  of  coupling  this 
bold,  strong,  salient  personality  with  such  soft 
thoughts  as  those  of  love  and  courtship. 

"  I  have  written,"  continued  Sir  Paris,  gently, 
"  some  hundred  and  ten  sonnets  to  the  lady.  Per- 
haps," he  added,  smiling  whimsically,  "  'twas  thus 
I  lost  her.  But  I  had  a  very  pretty  taste  for  poesy 
ill  my  youth,  and  used  the  sonnet  form  to  beat  Will 
Shakespeare;  for  I  used  the  Italianate,  while  he, 
who  was  all  for  making  things  easy  for  himself, 
must  needs  invent  one  which  is  no  sonnet  at  all, 
but  a  trio  of  quatrains  tied  with  a  couplet.  It  — 
if  you  should  ever  be  in  love,  and  desire  a  skilled 
accomplice,  why  come  to  me,  and  I  will  show  you 
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some  of  these  sonnets.  At  her  age,  Hastie  was 
very  much  what  Diana  is." 

This  latter  assertion  Robert  most  earnestly  dis- 
believed. Yet  it  was  only  the  next  morning  that, 
flushing  a  little  and  laughing  a  bit  shamefacedly, 
he  said  to  the  (Ul  gentleman,  "  I  cannot  claim  to 
be  in  love.  Sir  Paris,  and  yet  if  you  would  let 
me  see  the  —  you  know  —  the  sonnets  of  which 
you  spoke  —  I  am  trying  to  make  a  posy  to  put 
in  a  small  Christmas  gift  for  a  lady,  and  I  thought 
it  might  help  me  to  some  rhymes." 

Sir  Paris  sighed  as  he  gave  the  thin  parchment- 
leaved,  leather-bound  little  volume  into  the  young 
lieutenant's  hands.  "  I  very  much  fear,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  do  ill  to  set  you  on  in  this  matter.  I 
myself  have  gotten  nothing  out  of  it  but  a  very  sore 
heart." 

Young  Marshall  flashed  a  quick  glance  of  aston- 
ishment at  him.  That  any  one  should  suppose  for 
an  instant  a  sore  heart  could  be  gotten  by  loving 
Diana  Chaters!  It  was  too  monstrous.  And  the 
person  who  suggested  such  a  thing  was  her  own 
uncle,  who  must  certainly  know  the  manifold  per- 
fections of  this  paragon. 

"May  I  take  it  to  my  chamber  with  me?"  he 
asked,  difiidently.  "  'Tis  monstrous  hard  for  me  to 
turn  a  rhyme  at  all,  and  I  would  fain  go  there  and 
tear  my  hair  over  it." 

"  After  all,"  mused  Sir  Paris,  as  he  heard  the 
young  man's  light  foot  mounting  the  stairway 
two  steps  at  a  time.  "  after  all,  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  is  a  sort  of  mental  indigestion.  We  know  what 
dishes  have  disagreed  with  us;  and  we  are  ever  fain 
to  keep  the  young  from  eating  their  fill  of  them. 
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We  forget  —  we  forget,"  shaking  his  head,  "  that 
a  youth  more  robust  than  our  own  may  digest  these 
things  and  thrive  by  them.  But  the  poor  boy;  he 
hath  many  a  lesson  to  learn  beside  the  simple  one 
of  making  '  love  '  and  '  dove  '  and  '  bliss  '  and  '  kiss  ' 
to  pair  off  together  in  a  posy.  Methinks  he  is 
in  a  fair  way  now  to  come  through  '  brief '  and 
'grief,'  'vain'  and  'pain,'  'loss'  and  'cross,'  through 
'  years  '  and  '  tears  '  —  aye,  and  '  fears  '  as  well  — 
arul  so  on  down  to  '  age  '  and  '  sage.'  " 

He  dreaded  long  and  flinched  from  the  duty  which 
he  conceived  was  laid  upon  him  of  approaching 
Diana;  and  when  at  last  the  time  came  that  he 
should  speak,  matters  had  gone  so  far  that  it  was 
well-nigh  superfluous.  They  were  coming  home 
from  a  dining.  Captain  Quillian  and  Marshall  had 
been  bidden  to  it,  but  military  duty  kept  both  away. 

"  We  miss  our  guests,"  Sir  Paris  advanced  cau- 
tiously, as  the  coach  drew  quite  near  home. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Diana,  "  I  miss  them  so  much 
that  I  was  half-minded  to  stay  at  home  and  so  be 
ready  if  Lieut —  if  either  of  them  got  back  in  time 
for  supper.  I  do  not  like  to  have  them  find  the 
house  empty." 

"  Why,  'tis  scarcely  empty."  her  uncle  parleyed, 
"  with  Mistress  MacBain  there  to  make  every  effort 
for  their  comfort." 

"  When  I  choose  to  show  hospitality,"  Diana  pro- 
claimed, "  I  choose  to  put  into  it  myself,  and  not 
my  paid  dependents." 

"  Captain  Quillian  tells  me,"  Sir  Paris  deployed, 
"  that  he  wrote  home  to  his  wife  how  delightfully 
he  was  situated  here,  and  that  he  gave  you  a  very 
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proper  character  for  a  most  notable  housewife,  as 
well  as  an  exceedingly  charming  young  creature." 

Diana  would  fain  have  asked  if  Robert  were  by 
when  this  was  said,  but  held  her  peace. 

"  I  was  speaking  with  General  Oglethorpe  the 
other  day,"'  Sir  Paris  now  lined  up,  "  of  Lieutenant 
Marshall.  I  desired  to  know  his  exact  standing, 
seeing  that  he  is  unmarried  and  thrown  much  in 
your  company." 

He  paused  timidly,  but  no  angry  reply  coming, 
and  Diana's  expectant  face  revealing  anything  but 
displeasure  at  his  speech,  he  plucked  up  spirit  to 
continue.  "  The  report  was  most  favourable. 
Though  American  for  several  generations,  the  Mar- 
shall family  was  founded  by  a  man  of  title.  The 
young  man  is  of  good  blood  and  good  means ;  and 
I  think  that  you  and  I  could  both  attest,  my  dear, 
of  good  disposition  and  character,  as  well." 

"As  to  means,"  quoth  Mistress  Diana,  with  a 
toss  of  her  proud  young  head,  "that  is  a  matter 
of  which  I  think  nothing  in  the  choice  of  mv  — 
of  —  " 

"  But  of  which  older  people  will  still  be  thinking, 
my  love,"  urged  Sir  Paris,  emboldened  by  her  com- 
plaisance. 

Agnes,  also,  took  the  privilege  of  a  humble  friend, 
and  filed  her  protest  against  a  course  which  she 
sought  to  believe  the  result  of  girlish  picjue  and 
thoughtlessness. 

"  Mistress  Diana,''  she  began,  hesitatingly,  in  the 
midst  of  a  conversation  upr>n  other  and  more  practi- 
cal matters.  "  I  am  not  sufficientiv  older  than  your- 
self to  take  upon  me  to  advise  you  in  your  affairs; 
but  being  so  young  as  you  are,  and  very  beautiful 
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—  O,  very  beautiful  and  winning,  too,  I  think  — 
you  must  have  been  sought  often  in  marriage.  You 
ought,  meseems,  to  remember  that  many  gentlemen 
who  come  into  your  pK'sence  will  be  thinking  of  such 
things.     I  —  O,  I  beg  your  indulgence,  but  —  " 

"  Well,  what  means  all  this  portentous  preamble 

—  this  thundering  in  the  index?  Has  any  sighing 
swain  made  you  an  emissary  to  my  good  graces?  " 
inquired  Diana,  laughing,  yet  with  an  eager  look  in 
her  eyes  which  Agnes  could  but  note. 

**  No.  'Tis  alxjut  the  young  Lieutenant  Marshall 
that  I  fain  would  speak  to  you.  His  devotion  is 
apparent  to  all.  He  is  but  withheld  by  modesty  and 
a  sense  of  your  worth  and  charms  from  declaring 
himself  at  once  your  suitor.  Anybody  must  ^ee 
that." 

"  Is  it  so,  my  Agnes?  Ah,  say  it  again.  I  never 
thought  to  have  such  words  sound  sweet  to  me. 
But  you  know  the  need  I  have  in  this  matter.  I 
would  fain  have  a  man's  name  —  and  that  presently 

—  to  patch  my  own.  which  has  been  sadly  shredded 
by  the  tongue  of  gossip.  I  would  have  a  man's  arm 
to  strike  for  me  when  need  is.  I  'vould  have  some 
one  to  cany  my  hatred  of  Archibald  Cameron  to 
the  tip  of  a  szi'ord!  " 

Agnes  had  listened  with  a  face  which  grew  paler 
and  paler.  Now  she  broke  in.  hurriedly,  "  You  can 
build  no  peace  on  a  foundation  of  hate,  Mistress 
Chaters." 

"  Ah,  that  is  all  there  is  to  my  heart  now !  'Tis 
one  glowing,  white-hot  mass  of  hatred  for  Archibald 
Cameron." 

"  I  think  you  do  }ourself  wrong,"  returned  Agnes, 
in  the  slow,  laboured  tone  of  one  in  actual  physical 
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distress.  "  I  cannot  think  that  you  would  so  lead 
this  sweet  young  man  on  and  cozen  him,  making 
him  to  believe  you  his  lover,  hoping  by  his  means 
to  compass  the  death  or  serious  injury  of  one  who 
may  have  been  in  fault  —  " 

Diana  laughed  bitterly.  "  Who  may  have  been 
in  fault,  Mistress  MacBain?  These  are  strange 
words  —  to  me.  In  your  eflforts  to  reproach  me, 
you  would  even  speak  a  good  word  for  Sathanas 
himself.  The  man  Cameron  was  a  fiend.  1  tell 
you  he  was  a  devil." 

Agnes  looked  at  her  with  a  curiously  blanched 
face.  "  Indeed,  you  mistake  me.  I  certainly  have 
no  good  word  to  say  for  that  man  —  to  you.  And 
yet,  I  would  fain  put  out  a  hand  to  stay  you  from 
going  into  that  which  should  be  to  a  woman  life's 
crown  and  greatest  blessing  —  love  and  marriage  — 
in  so  unworthy  a  spirit." 

"  Agnes,  Agnes.  I  fori^ive  you,"  returned  Diana, 
lightly.  "  You  old  maids  rate  men  and  marriage 
very  high.  For  my  part,  I  shall  marry  the  man, 
if  it  suits  me;  and  I  shall  put  him  from  my  doors, 
when  once  I  am  Mistress  Robert  Marshall  —  if  that 
suits  me  better.  I  have  not  yet  decided  how  I  shall 
play  my  part  in  this  matter;'  but  doubt  not.  Agnes, 
I  shall  play  it  worthily  and  as  a  lady  should." 

These  suggestions  that  Robert  Marshall  would 
soon  propose  for  her  hand  pleased  Diana  mightily, 
and  put  her  in  a  good  humour,  as  those  who  made 
them  could  not  fail  to  see.  What  did  not  suit 
her  so  well,  was  the  young  man's  conservative  course. 
In  spite  of  his  dimples  and  his  trick  of  blushing  — 
because  of  them,  perhaps  —  he  insisted  upon  "  play- 
ing the  parental,"  as  she  bitterly  phrased  it,  and 
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construing  her  advances  as  addressed  to  the  entire 
army  —  or  the  cause  —  rather  than  to  himself,  per- 
sonally. 

Agnes  was  gone  down  to  inspect  a  new-come 
boat-load  of  provisions  from  up  the  river,  and  was 
storm-stayed.  Sir  Paris,  well  knowing  along  what 
road  peace  lay,  had  retired  above-stairs  to  share 
Belinda's  elegant  seclusion.  Having  no  authority 
—  no  influence  even  —  he  chose  to  ignore  what  he 
could  not  prevent,  nor  even  modify. 

"  Belinda,"  he  said  later,  when,  with  Junius  dress- 
ing his  curls,  and  the  morsel  of  dog  lying  on  his 
knees,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  more  favoured 
animal.  "  you  must  confess  that  she  makes  love  to 
the  boy  like  a  goddess.  Myself,  I  could  never  enjoy 
a  hunt  —  a  chase—  for  spendthrift  and  woful  sym- 
pathy with  the  quarry.  —  But  she  does  it  well.  — 
How  else  should  she  do  it?  A  Chaters!  Why, 
Hector  was  better  than  any  lover  in  a  play.  And 
myself,  Hastie  could  not  say  I  was  lacking  in  any 
touch  of  the  perfect  victim  of  love." 

Belinda  indulged  in  a  weary  yawn,  and  shnigged 
contemptuously.  Above  Sir  Paris's  mass  of  silken 
nnglets  Junius's  black  face  bent,  mute,  sardonic  — 
a  sneer  in  ebony. 

The  half-plaintive,  abstracted  voice  took  up  the 
theme  again. 

"  She  hath  set  out  for  to  woo  him  with  the  fire 
and  dash  of  a  bold  young  blade  such  as  her  father 
was.  Yet  she  goes  to  it  in  such  a  prettv.  maidenly 
fashion  that  we  cannot  but  see  that  'tis  Providence 
which  hath  made  women  generally  shv  and  inapt  for 
such  campaigns.  Otherwise  would  all  men  be 
wedded,  or  mad  for  love." 
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Below  stairs,  in  the  big  drawing-room,  the  two 
young  people  had  sat  unchaperoned  all  the  dark, 
stormy  forenoon. 

Now,  Diana  rose  and  stood  at  the  window,  chafing 
silently  at  the  young  lieutenant's  backwardness. 
The  ram  Tell  in  long  slant  lines  athwart  the  mag- 
nolias and  limes  of  her  tropical  garden.  A  sea  wind 
came  in  fierce  gusty  pufifs  and  twisted  the  dripping 
pomegranates,  or,  sinking  to  a  relative  calm,  combed 
the  long  fringes  of  the  mimosa  with  unquiet  fingers. 

"  A  miserable  day,"  she  fretted ;  "  come  and  look 
>'     upon  it." 

'A  most  kind  day,"  corrected  Robert,  at  her 
shoulder,  "which  gives  me  this  hour  with  you. 
Is  the  sun  not  shining?— I  can  never  tell  what 
the  weather,  if  you  let  me  bide  by  you  — all  days 
are  fair  when  so  spent." 

Diana  turned,  blushing,  abashed  by  his  ardour. 
The  fire  of  those  eyes  which  met  hers,  still  further 
daunted  her.  She  had  evoked  this  spirit,  she  had 
been  at  pains  to  bid  it  forth ;  and  now  that  it  was 
answering,  her  courage  flagged.  She  had  to  remind 
herself  that  he  was  but  a  boy  scarce  older  than 
herself  —  in  spite  of  his  inches'  and  his  breadth  of 
shoulder.  Was  she  to  be  put  about  by  a  boy?  — 
a  green  provincial  lad?  Nay,  she'd  mould  him  to 
her  will,  and  use  him  at  her  pleasure. 

But  her  eyes  were  downcast  and  her  cheeks  still 
flushed  as  she  said,  "  I  am  most  ungrateful.  'Tis 
the  rain  which  keeps  you  here  with  me  —  an''  I  have 
faulted  it.  Come,  sit  thee  in  the  window-seat  beside 
me  and  tell  me  more  of  the  fair  Virginian  maids." 

"  D  J  I  say  they  were  fair  ?  " 

"  So  much  and  so  oft  that  I  am  quite  ashamed  of 
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my  swarthy  cheeks -an.l  gray  eyes  with  them  I 

m  Tso'rtTf''  '"'"'^  '"'  ^  "^•"^>'' y°"  »""«'  find" 
me  a  sort  of  squaw  —  ,s  t  not  so?    Come,  tell  me 

Tell  me  vyhat  you  think  of  one  Diana  Chaters." 

If  1  dared,    breathed  the  boy:   "oh   if  1  (hrpH 
tell  you  all  I  think  of  you !  "  '  ^"^ 

The  girl  showed  a  face  which  went  pale  and  red 
with  starthng  suddenness.     There  was^  httle  set 
smde  upon  her  lips -but  her  eyes  had    he  look 
of  a  sou  m  pam.    "  Fie!  "  she  began,  faintly  "fie 
sir.  a  soldier -and  afraid!    Come,  tell  me  f  howl 

si  hfcr^  T  P  'T  ^^^"^^"'1  those  faults  which  you 
see  largest  I  -  I  -  j  ,vc>uld  fain  merit  your  liking 
""V"    ^     i*^  ^^'"^  to  a  heartsick  stop.  ^ 

You?  Faulty?"  cried  the  young  fellow  his 
glowmg  eyes  devouring  her  downcast  face  "'  No 
Sh^llY!i  '  '  """If  "'■""'"^  "^^'"^  ^^'thout  blemish! 
you  ?  Shan  T'^  '"  ''"  ^""  '""  '  ''^'-'y^  think  of 
thi^l^ri'- ^^-  xace  averted,  put  a  hand  back  against 
noddSlnTnti;^  '''  '^''^  '^  ''^^'y  ^--' '  -d 

'fje"  ^^^"'u'^  ^  "".^y*  't'^  "ot  your  beauty  — though 
tis  enough  to  rob  a  man  of  sleep  -  nor  even  your 

U:l^of^:^^  ''''""  '  ^^"^  ^'  ^'-^-  'Tis  y'our 
Diana  turned  upon  him  a  startled  gaze,  "il/v 
''  c:r,r?  heart  of  love !  "  she  echoed  ^ 

sumini'  V^''  °n-  ^^^^  ^''"  "«t  think  me  pre- 
suming? You  will  understand?"  And  as  she  bent 
her  head  once  more,  he  half-whispered.  "You  seem 

^jT;  'L'P''"  °^  ^'°"^  ^^^^'-y  and  beaHng-  vvhTc^ 
might    become    an    empress,    a    goddess -Ike    a 
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little  trusting  child.  Your  tenderness  p-^  os  out  to 
all  about  you  so  that  even  1,  wlio  am  as  a  stranger, 
have  a  generous,  an  unearned  share  in  it.  1  feel 
ever  in  nie  the  longing  to  protect  you  from  a  world 
which  might  misundeti^tand  this  royal  generosity. 
I  wimld  1  were  near  to  y,ni  —  a  kinsman  —  deserv- 
mg  of  your  sweet  faith,  that  I  might  warn  you  how 
a  man  treated  by  you  as  1  h-'ve  been  —  j-'  own  such 
frank  favour  — if  he  were  ..  )t  all  a  1  1,  might 
presume  upon  it.     I  would  I  vvero  — " 

*'  My  father,  mayhap,"  supplied  Diana,  with  bit- 
ing irony. 

Young  Marshall  regai'  h-  her  wi.ii  a  grave  smile. 
The  que-v  seemed  to  him  ....e  of  such  utter,  toudiing 
innocence,  that  he  was  the  more  enchanted.  *'  Aye," 
he  answered,  steadily,  ''your  father.  You  have 
great  need  of  a  father's  care.  With  all  your  beauty 
and  wit  and  grace  and  charm,  which  must  trajisport 
any  man  upon  whom  you  deign  to  look  kindly,  you 
have  so  tender  a  heart  that  tlKJse  who  are  thus  rav- 
ished of  all  judgment  need  a  sterner  spirit  than  yours 
confronting  them,  to  bid  them  keep  their  place  — 
and  (hstance." 

The  poor  badgered  girl  could  have  wept  with 
shame  and  vexation.  That  he  should  thus  defend 
her  from  himself;  that  he  should  be  tempted,  but 
too  high-minded  to  profifer  the  swift  wooing  she 
desired!     It  was  humiliating. 

As  she  sat  turned  away  from  him,  one  slender 
hand  shielding  her  troubled  face,  seeking  for  com- 
posure, and  struggling  with  the  sense  of  defeat 
which  weighed  her  down,  she  fe't  the  other  hand, 
■which  hung  nerveless  at  her  side,  lifted  gently.  It 
was  held  lightly  a  moment,  and  she  knew  that  young 
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Marshall  was  studying  its  perfections;  then  a  pair 
of  tremulous  warm  lips  were  pressed  upon  it,  in  a 
caress  which  their  owner  evidently  strove  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  customary  gallantry. 

"  Fear  not,"  Marshall's  voice  breathed  in  her  ear, 
"  that  I  shall  misunderstand  you,  or  presume.  I 
feel  too  deeply,  where  you  are  in  question,  to  do 
so." 

He  straightened  himself  and  stood  looking  down 
at  her  bent  head.  His  heart  misgave  him  that  he 
had  done  ill  in  what  he  had  said ;  and  yet  he  knew 
not  how  to  amend  it  except  by  observing  greater 
coldness  and  distance  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
young  hostess. 

"  But  you  are  weary  of  this  topic,"  he  began, 
with  an  attempt  at  unconcern.  "  Tis  strange  that 
however  much  I  resolve,  when  next  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  talking  with  you,  upon  sensible  matters,  our 
conversation  seems  ever  to  drift  toward  this  theme 
which  must  offend  you." 

Diana's  face  flamed.  She  fancied  a  covert  irony 
in  the  speech.  And  yet  when  she  looked  at  the  boy, 
and  his  clear,  honest  eyes  met  hers  with  such  win- 
ning frankness,  she  set  it  down,  as  the  phrase  ran  in 
her  angry  mind,  to  "  mere  brute  stupidity,"  and 
asked,  abruptly: 

"  What  of  the  grand  funeral  which  General  Ogle- 
thorpe is  preparing  to  give  the  Mico  of  the  Creeks, 
old  Toma-chi-chi  ?  " 

The  inquiry  seemed  to  bring  something  to 
Robert's  mind,  for,  with  a  word  of  apology,  he 
hastily  drew  out  his  watch  and  looketl  at  it.  "  Time 
flies  in  your  enchanted  presence,"  he  said.  "  I  should 
have   been   with    the   general   this    hour,    making 
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arrangements  for  the  military  honours  which  are 
to  be  paid  the  old  chief.  Will  you  be  there  to 
look  upon  the  cortege,  Mistress  Diana  ?  "  he  asked, 
wistfully,  "  for  I  must  indeed  go  now." 

"  Why,  yes,"  returned  Diana,  indifferently,  '*  I 
think  that  I  shall  go,  unless  it  should  be  raining  as 
it  is  now.  The  officers  from  Charles  Town  have  not 
yet  arrived,  have  they?"  and  she  studied  his  face 
anxiously. 

"  Not  yet,"  returned  young  Marshall.  "  but  they 
are  shortly  expected.  May  I  promise  the  general 
that  you  will  go  to-morrow  to  see  the  old  Indian 
buried?  " 

"  Nay,"  returned  Diana,  sweetly  —  as  sweetly  as 
though  rage  and  resentment  were  not  burning  in 
her  heart  — "  you  need  make  no  promise  to  the 
general.  I  would  far  liefer  make  a  promise  to  you, 
since  you  ask  it.     I  shall  certainly  be  there." 

When  the  young  man  had  gone,  Diana,  alone 
in  her  room,  dropped  her  weary  head  upon  her  arms. 
But  instead  of  the  torrent  of  tears  which  another 
woman  would  have  shed,  she  sat  dry-eyed  and 
bitter-lipped.  Few  girls  of  her  age  would  have 
persisted  in  such  a  design,  in  the  face  of  so  much 
discouragement  and  humiliation.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  force  and  fibre  of  the  young  creature 
that  opposition  merely  tempered  her  resolution,  as 
fire  tempers  steel. 

"  I  will  be  Mistress  Robert  Marshall,"  she  said. 
"  before  the  young  fool  leaves  for  Augustine.  And 
for  every  pang  his  blundering  awkwardness  hath 
caused  me.  he  shall  pay  back  tenfold.  Diana 
Chaters  suing  —  courting  a  man's  favour  —  offering 
herself  —  making  herself  cheap !    Oh,  'tis  too  much ! 
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'Tift  past  bearing  —  almost.  And  yet  I  can  bear  it, 
and  1  will,  rather  than  surrender  my  purpose.  There 
will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  my  fine  young  sir !  " 

She  went  to  the  window  and  watched  Marshall, 
booted  and  cloaked,  breasting  the  tempest  in  the 
direction  of  head(juarters.  Sutldenly,  while  she 
looked,  he  turned  as  though  she  had  called  his  name. 
The  sight  of  her  at  the  window  sent  the  blood  to  his 
face.  He  kissed  his  glove  to  her  lightly,  but  his 
adoring  eyes  said  more. 

Again,  as  she  retreated  from  the  window  and  left 
the  gallant,  manly  figure  in  the  rain,  she  felt  his 
lips  upon  her  hand.  And  this  time,  when  she  went 
back  to  the  chair  and  her  bitter  brooding,  she  wept. 

"  To  kiss  my  hand  —  after  all  I  had  said  to  him! 
'Twas  an  aft'ront !  Any  creature  with  the  spirit  of 
a  man  in  him  would  have  been  on  his  knees,  beating 
his  breast  and  swearing  he  loved  me  —  though 
every  word  were  a  lie,  'tis  what  a  man  shouKl  say  — 
oh !  "  she  strangled  a  sob  fiercely  —  "  while  this  fish 
—  this  turnip  "  —  and  again  the  sob.  "  But  'twill 
l)e  the  greater  triumph  —  and  he  shall  pay  for  every 
pang  I  now  endure." 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


THE    GIFT    OF    A  GRAVE 


'  And  out  of  this  world  when  we  shall  wend, 
To  heaven's  bliss  our  soules  bringe; 
God  grant  us  grace  it  may  see  bee  I 
Amen !   say  all,  for  charitye." 


^i 


AT  his  town  on  the  Savannah  the  old  Chief 
Toma-chi-chi  lay  dying. 
Ninety-seven  years  had  he  seen;  and  as 
himself  said,  "  AH  good  years,  for  in  all  of  them 
I  learned."  And  now,  when  his  aid  was  most  need- 
ful to  the  infant  colony,  his  days  were  come  to  an 
end. 

Oi"  all  considerations  which  may  fret  a  man  at 
the  laying  down  of  his  life,  only  this  one  seemed  to 
reach  the  chief  —  that  he  could  not  remain  to  hold 
his  people  in  amity  with  the  English ;  that  he,  who 
had  been  their  Mico  and  their  war-chief,  might 
never  again  lead  them  to  battle  against  the  treacher- 
ous and  insolent  Spaniard  for  their  new-found 
friends. 

He  had  trusted  iiimselr  to  the  sea,  (and  what  his 
fellow  savages  considered  the  yet  more  dubious  and 
untrustworthy  kindness  of  the  white  men.)  and 
visited  England  with  his  wife,  his  heir  Toonahowi, 
and  ten  Indian  head-men.    He  had  seen  the  wonders 
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of  the  white  men's  state;  he  had  begged  of  their 
king  the  word  of  wisdom  for  his  own  poor  people, 
that  they  might  grow  in  knowledge. 

The  gentle  Moravians  joined  him  in  building,  at 
Yamacraw  Bluff,  the  log  schoolhouse  which  they 
called  Irene,  where  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  at 
times  taught  and  preached.  And  now  he  was  leaving 
the  activities  aixi  achievements  of  a  long  and  busy 
life  to  set  forth  on  his  last  solitary  journey. 

He  was  a  poor  man.  Banished  from  his  own 
people,  the  lower  Creeks,  for  political  reasons,  though 
still  in  amity  with  them,  he  had  gathered  other  ban- 
ished men  about  him  and  become  their  Mico.  A 
generous  soul,  he  divided  among  his  people  all  gifts 
which  came  to  him,  and  chose  a  material  poverty 
which  brought  with  it  spiritual  wealth. 

He  had  advised  Oglethorpe's  mission  to  the 
Indians  at  Coweta  town  when  that  brave  man  pene- 
trated three  hundred  miles  into  ihe  wilderness  to 
treat  with  the  assembled  Indian  chiefs.  Now  he 
longed  to  see  once  more  this  brother  soul,  and  learn, 
ere  he  jjassed,  the  outcome  of  that  undertaking. 

He  had  been  raised  upon  a  be<l  in  the  centre  of 
his  tent,  whose  curtains  w^ere  looped  so  that  the 
glories  of  a  brilliant  October  day  might  be  visible 
to  his  dying  eyes.  Beside  him  his  wife.  Scenauky, 
dumb,  wistful,  plied  a  great  fan  of  eagle  feathers. 
Toonahowi,  who  was  to  act  as  interpreter,  conducted 
the  general  from  the  landing. 

Outside,  in  the  clear  sunshine,  the  tall,  fine- 
looking,  soft-spoken  head-men  sat  and  smoked. 
Within,  the  old  man.  lying  stark  as  one  already 
dead,  painfully  quiescent  save  for  the  fluttering  of 
the  fine,  thin  nostril  at  each  silent  breath,  opened 
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great  eyes,  made  larger  by  his  leanness,  and  cried 
out: 

"  Now  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  praised,  who  took 
not  away  my  breath  in  the  night,  nor  sealed  up  mine 
eyes  at  dawn  —  that  I  may  once  more  see  thy  face, 
O  my  friend,  ere  I  go  hence!  " 

The  general  came  swiftly  forward,  and  clasped 
the  frail  dark  hand.  "  I  am  setting  forth  upon  a 
journey,  Toma-chi-chi,"  he  said.  "  I  go  presently 
to  Frederica,  and  know  not  wlien  I  shall  return ;  I 
could  not  go  without  saying  farewell  to  my  friend." 

'•  I,  too,"  murmured  the  chief.  "  I,  too,  go  now 
upon  a  voyage, — one  whose  end  1  know  not." 

"Will  you  take  counsel  for  the  voyage?  Will 
you  have  help  upon  that  way?"  hesitated  Ogle- 
thorpe. "  Mr.  Whitefaeld  is  very  fain  to  speak  with 
you  of  these  matters,  if  he  may." 

"Help  on  that  trail?"  questioned  the  old  Mico. 
with  a  faint,  sad,  little  smile.  "  Nay,  my  white 
brother,  that  is  what  no  man  may  have.  Short, 
short  the  time  we  walk  in  the  sun.  and  then  —  dark- 
ness. Drav/  back  the  curtain  when  thv  friend  steps 
through  —  what  seest  thou?  Naught.'  Upon  that 
black  and  bitter  journey,  O  white  brother  who  hast 
been  as  a  father  to  me.  the  best  loved  among  us  must 
go  forth  unsupported  and  uncompanionWl.  The 
mother  lets  her  weanling  babe  set  its  tender  foot  — 
the  small,  feeble  foot  that  has  not  yet  skill  or  strength 
to  take  one  step  —  upon  this  dusky  trail  alone,  while 
with  torn  hair  and  beaten  breast  she  sits  sick  with 
weeping  at  the  lodge's  door.  No,  no.  None  can 
come  with  us  here." 

"  Yet,"  persisted  the  white  man,  "  there  is  a  sign 
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that  you  might  carry  with  you.  Mr.  Whitefield  is 
most  anxious  that  you  l>e  baptised." 

Again  that  wintry  smile  played  over  the  stern 
features.  "He  is  a  white  man  —  and  I  am  an 
Indian."  the  chief  began,  in  a  soft  monotone;  "  and 
the  babes  of  the  white  men  have  more  knowledge 
than  the  chiefs  of  our  tribes.  But  have  they  more 
wisdom?  1  doubt  it.  For  see  this  child.  He  will 
come  to  me,  who  am  an  old  man  —  and  called,  so 
that  I  have  no  time  now  for  to  learn  —  and  he  will 
set  the  water  upon  my  brow  for  a  sign.  Then  shall 
I  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit  dishon- 
oured. For  God  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  '  Toma- 
chi-chi,  wherefore  is  this  sign  upon  thy  brow  ? ' 
And  I  n-ust  answer  him,  '  Great  Spirit,  I  know 
not.  A  child  set  it  there,  and  I  suffered  it,  not 
because  I  understood  these  matters,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  the  step,  but,'  "  and  he  turned  his  eyes 
lovingly  upon  Oglethorpe,  " '  but  to  please  my 
friend.' 

"  Nay,  my  white  brother,  the  God  of  my  fathers 
will  know  me  without  that  sign  —  and  with  it  I  were 
to  him  a  shamed  man.  and  a  liar.  But  tell  me  — 
they  have  said,  but  I  would  have  it  from  your  own 
lips  —  how  sped  the  mission  at  Coweta  Town?" 

"  Why.  right  well."  replied  the  other.  "  I  went, 
as  you  advised,  alone.  We  found  a  portion  of  the 
way  cruel  hard  travelling.  Ff)r  two  hundred  miles 
we  saw  no  living  man ;  but  in  all  the  latter  part  of 
the  journey  we  found  by  the  path-side  provisions 
which  had  been  laid  there  for  us.  When  we 
were  come  within  forty  miles  of  Coweta  the  chiefs 
came  out  to  meet  us;  and  never  have  any  shown 
to  me  such  joy  in  my  coming,  such  gratitude  and 
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welcome,  as  those  people  met  me  with.  O  friend. 
There  were  men  fnjni  three  hundred  miles  up,  Cou- 
sees  and  Talapousees,  who  had  come  to  the  council, 
with  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws;  and  they  all  felt 
a  great  pride  that  1  trusted  to  come  among  so 
many  warriors  alone  and  unarmed.  They  brewed 
us  tlie  black  drink  —  the  Foskey  —  and  we  drank  it 
together  to  cement  their  promise  of  warriors  and 
aid." 

The  aged  chief,  during  the  recital,  had  raised 
himself  and  fixed  eager  e}  es  upon  the  narrator.  Now 
lie  sunk  back  with  a  sigh.  "  You  may  let  this  your 
servant  go  in  peace,"  he  breathed.  "  For  I  see 
plainly  that  you  have  no  need  of  him  —  you  can 
deal  with  my  people.  They  will  trust  and  love  you, 
even  as  I  trust  and  love  you." 

"  Not  so,"  remonstrated  the  general;  "  it  is  a  sad 
misfortune  to  us  that  you  go  from  us  at  this  time." 

The  old  man  answered  vvith  a  sweeping,  depre- 
catory gesture  of  his  hands.  "  An  Indian's  wis- 
dom," he  whispered.  "  It  is  true  that  I  have  plucked 
from  the  wild  gardens  that  Nature  plants  for  herself 
in  her  inmost  holds.  The  fruits  1  bring  are  not 
imwholesome,  but  surely  they  are  of  strange, 
perhaps  of  unwelcome,  flavour  to  the  white  man's 
palate." 

The  general  shook  his  head.  "  He  who  has  lived 
close  to  the  heart  of  earth  and  her  creatures,"  he  said, 
"  has  learned  wisdom." 

"  That  which  I  am  the  world  knows ;  that  which 
I  would  be  my  heart  feels;  but  that  which  I  might 
have  been,  had  my  friend  but  come  bringing  the 
white  man's  wisdom  when  I  was  a  child,  the  Great 
Spirit  alone  can  say.'  It  is  too  late  for  me.    Toona- 
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howi  — the  young  men  —  may  profit  by  it.  For 
me,  my  legs  are  as  the  legs  of  a  grasshopper,  and 
my  breath  visits  my  Hps  unwilhngly.  I  shall  soon 
be  gone." 

A  dignified  little  party  of  the  head-men  had 
entered  at  Toonahowi's  back;  now  the  foremost 
of  them  stood  out  from  among  the  others,  and  said, 
gravely.  "The  white  father  speaks  truth.  The 
hearts  of  your  people  are  turned  to  water  when  they 
think  upon  your  loss.  Who  now  will  lead  us  to 
victory?  Who  will  give  us  good  counsel?  "  and  he 
covered  his  fac^  with  his  blanket. 

"  Nay.  my  friend,"  replied  Toma-chi-chi,  "  fret 
not  at  the  framing  of  things.    There  draws  near  to 
us  on  steady  foot  a  day  which  shall  adjust  it  all ;  a 
day  when  thy  bound  jaws  shall  make  no  appeals, 
and  the  stiffened  lips  of  thy  mortal  foe  speak  no 
reply;    a  day  when  praise  and  blame,  and  wisdom 
and  folly,  shall  pass  thine  ears  like  winds  blown. 
And  there  dogs  its  shadow  a  time,  but  little  more 
remote,  when  dust  shall  lie  thick  upon  the  thing 
which  you  desired  as  upon  the  thing  which  you 
desired  not;    upon  the  good  and  the  evil  which' we 
have  wrought ;  when  the  blow  which  we  have  given 
and  the  blow  which  we  have  taken  shall  be  one." 

A  moment  later,  looking  with  sombre  eyes  at  the 
group  of  chiefs  and  head-men,  he  began  again  in  his 
solemn  monotone: 

"  What  is  the  life  of  an  Indian?  It  is  as  a  lodge 
built  in  the  wilderness.  In  a  few  davs  it  is  builded 
—  and  in  yet  a  few  more  it  is  decayed.  But  our 
white  brethren  do  not  build  lodges  of  skins.  These 
whom  you  have  seen  make  their  habitations  of 
wood;    and  overseas  they  do  plant  such  piles  of 
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rock  as  their  children  and  their  children's  children's 
children  shall  not  see  the  end  of.  Yet  the  white  man 
dies  as  the  Indian  dies.  It  is  as  a  people  that  the 
white  men  will  live  —  it  is  as  a  people  that  we  would 
not  die !  "  he  cried,  \vith  a  sudden  exceeding  bitter- 
ness in  his  tone.  "  And,  O,  my  poor  people  who 
build  but  graves,  hearken  to  the  voice  of  wisdom. 
Let  the  white  father  teach  ye,  that  as  a  people  ye 
perish  not  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  chiefs  answered,  in  their  soft,  grave  voices, 
with  promises  of  fealty  to  Oglethorpe's  settlements 
and  docility  to  his  teaching? ;  and  drew  apart,  leav- 
ing the  two  friends  to  take  farewell. 

The  day  lengthened,  as  Oglethorpe  sat  talking  to 
this  rare  spirit  which  was  even  then  poising  for 
flight.  It  had  been  not  only  bright,  but  warm,  with 
something  of  the  fierce  ardour  of  midsummer.  Now, 
its  hot  insistence  cooled,  its  eager,  unshrinking,  un- 
pitying  gaze  softened.  It  no  longer  poured  forward, 
but  looked  yearningly  back,  retrospective,  regretful, 
and  kind;  and  the  white  man  rose  in  its  tender, 
bei.ignant  twilight,  to  bid  his  old  Indian  friend  and 
ally  good-bye  and  Godspeed. 

After  the  formal  farewells  had  been  made,  the 
sick  man  turned  restlessly  on  his  couch  of  skins, 

_"  I  have  said  to  you,"  he  repeated,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  that  the  Indian  builds  naught  but  graves  — 
'tis  all  I  have  to  offer  for  an  endless  nioniment  be- 
twixt me  and  thee  that  I  did  love  thee  well.  Take 
it  then.  Make  my  grave  among  my  white  brothers, 
in  their  town,  for  a  sign  to  them'  that  shall  come 
after  of  Toma-chi-chi's  love  and  good-will,  and  the 
love  and  good-will  that  he  is  fain  to  build  between 
his  people  and  the  white  men." 
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And  so  it  came  about  that  this  man  lies  sleeping 
still  in  the  heart  of  a  busy  city.  And  it  was  in  the 
after-time  even  as  he  had  meant  that  it  should  be  — 
that  grave,  level  with  the  streets,  raised  a  bulwark, 
builded  a  fortress,  such  as  no  earthen  walls  nor 
buttresses  of  living  rock  could  have  set  about  the 
town.  And  in  all  the  years  of  Indian  warfare  which 
came  in  the  times  when  Oglethorpe  with  his  mas- 
terly Indian  policy  was  gone,  Savannah  was  never 
attacked. 

Could  a  Creek  fight  above  the  grave  of  him  whose 
last  words  had  been  counsel  to  love  the  newcomers  ? 
The  Old  Mico  kept  effective  watch  and  ward.  Living 
he  aided,  and  dead  he  protected. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  some  months 
later,  we  read  this  quaint  account  of  the  death  and 
the  succeedmg  ceremonies :  — 

"  Savannah  in  Georgia,  Oct.  lo.  1759. 
"  King  Tomo-chi-chi  died  on  the  5th.  at  his  own 
town,  4  miles  from  hence,  of  lingering  Illness,  being 
aged  97.  He  was  sensible  to  the  last  Minutes,  and 
when  he  was  pursuaded  his  death  was  near  he 
showed  the  greatest  Magnanimity  and  Sedateness, 
and  exhorted  his  People  never  to  forget  the  favours 
he  had  received  from  the  King  when  in  England, 
but  to  persevere  in  their  Friendship  with  the  English. 
He  expressed  the  greatest  tenderness  for  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  seemed  to  have  no  concern  at  dying 
but  its  being  a  time  when  his  life  might  be  useful 
against  the  Spaniards.  He  desired  his  Body  might 
be  buried  among  the  English  in  the  Town  of 
Savannah,  since  it  was  he  that  had  prevailed  with 
the  Creek  Indians  to  give  the  Land,  and  had  assisted 
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in  the  founding  of  the  Town.  The  Corpse  was 
brought  down  by  Water.  The  General,  attended 
by  the  Magistrate^  and  People  oi  the  Town,  met  it 
upon  the  W^ater's  Edge.  The  Corpse  was  car-  ied 
into  Percival  Square.  The  pall  was  supported  by 
the  General,  Col"  Stephens,  Col"  Carteret,  M' 
Lemon,  and  M""  Maxwell.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Indians  and  Magistrates  and  People  of  the  Town. 
There  was  the  Respect  paid  of  firing  Minute  Guns 
from  the  Battery  all  the  time  during  the  Burial, 
and  funeral  —  firing  with  small  Arms  by  the  Militia, 
who  were  under  arms.  The  General  has  ordered  a 
Pyramid  of  Stone,  which  is  dug  in  this  Neighbour- 
hood, to  be  erected  over  the  Grave,  which  being  in 
the  Centre  of  the  Town,  will  be  a  great  Ornament 
to  it,  as  well  as  testimony  of  Gratitude. 

"  Tomo-chi-chi  was  a  Creek  Indian,  and  in  his 
youth  a  great  Warriour.  He  had  an  excellent 
Judgement  antl  a  very  ready  Wit,  which  showed 
itself  in  his  Answers  on  all  Occasions.  He  was 
very  generous,  giving  away  all  the  rich  presents  he 
received,  remaining  himself  in  a  wilful  Poverty, 
being  more  pleased  in  giving  to  others,  than  in 
possessing  himself ;  and  he  was  ^"  -v  mild  and  good- 
natured." 

To  Diana,  in  the  house  on  St.  Julian  Street,  came 
Lit,  to  tell  her  of  the  funeral  arrangements.  Thofe 
was  scarce  a  hint  of  Indian  in  all  the  girl's  drfc.>'-, 
adornment,  or  belongings.  Instead,  the  influence 
of  Diana  Chaters  was  observable  in  costume  and 
carriage. 

When  Diana  had  said  that  she  would  go  —  in  her 
coach,  which  Lit  exclaimed  would  please  the  general 
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—  and  taking  Sir  Paris  (and  Mistress  MacBain  if 
she  wished  to  come)  Lit  asked,  a  little  timidly  for 
her:  ^ 

"  You  thought  my  gown  and  hood  and  all  very 
fine  and  genteel.  Mistress.  Would  you  —  might  I 
come  with  you  —  " 

*•  Indeed  and  truly,  may  you,  you  very  handsome 

and  genteel  young  lady,"  interrupted  Diana,  (/uickly. 

I  should  have  asked  you  to  do  so.  but  I  supposed 

your  father  would -your  being  "-and  she  broke 

of  in  some  confusion. 

^^  The  burning  red  flamed  up  over  Lit's  dark  face. 
Being  a  Creek,  that  my  father  would  want  me 
along  witii  them,"  she  finished  for  Diana      "  But 
Mistress,  when  I  told  him  I  would  not  do  it;   that' 
If  I  came  at  all  to  the  old  Mico's  funeral,  'twould  be 
along  o  white  people.  —  *  my  own  people,'  I  said,  — 
he  said  nothing.     He  but  laughed  a  bit.  and  let  me 
go  so  carelessly  that  —  that  I  —  " 
l^'Yes?"  prompted  Diana,  kindly. 
"Well.  I  thought— I've  often  thought  —  I  said 
to  him.     I'm  no  more  a  Creek  than  you  are  —  nor 
nigh  so  much.     'Tis  only  one  of  your  lies  you  have 
to  plague  me  with.'  "  ' 

"  What  did  he  answer  ?  " 

"  Naught      But  laughed  again,  and  looked  slvlv 
at  me.  ■  •^ 

Diana  had  had  her  coach  brought  round,  and  Sir 
Pans,  Mistress  MacRain.  Lit,  and  herself,  at  Rob- 
ert s  suggestion,  drove  at  an  early  hour  to  the  landing 
hat  they  miglit  see  the  funeral  cortege  come  down 

frLT""      T^7'''-f'^'f "■«    toun    was    f„ur   miles 
from  Savannah  by  land,  and  six  miles  as  the  streim 
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The  Savannah  lay  between  its  banks,  broad, 
placid,  beautiful.  Down  its  slow  current  about  ten 
o'clock  the  canoes  bcj^fan  coming:,  'i  he  braves  were 
painted  for  the  funeral,  although  the  ceremonial  was 
to  l)e  in  the  English  fashion.  The  great  bands  of 
black  across  the  forehead  and  upon  the  cheeks  of 
those  stern  faces,  gave  an  indescribable  air  of 
solenmity. 

Finally  came  the  great  periagua  in  wh'  h  the  old 
Mico  himself  was  laid.  General  Oglethorj^e  had  sent 
up  a  coftin,  and  this  having  been  placed  upon  the 
bier  in  the  centre  of  the  ImkU.  contained  the  old  man's 
form.  He  lay  open  to  the  heavens,  his  thin  brown 
hands  crossed  in  Christinn  fashion  upon  his  breast. 
The  general  had  asked  that  certain  of  their  Indian 
custou-'s  be  not  omitted,  so  that  his  bows  and  arrows, 
the  most  Ixlovcd  of  his  weaiK)ns.  lay  at  his  feet. 
Beside  him.  with  the  blankets  thnnvn  over  their 
heads  for  mourning,  were  ten  braves.  These  motion- 
less figures  in  their  enshrouding  wrappings,  you 
would  have  said,  must  lose  u.'l  human  expression; 
but  it  was  not  so.  The  grief  expressed  by  the 
simple  lines  of  each  bowed  and  immovable  form 
was  beyond  belief. 

"  They  look  sadder."  Diana  said.  "  than  people 
you  can  see  weeping,  whose  tears  you  may  behold." 
Arrived  at  the  landing,  these  braves  raised  the 
coffin,  bore  it  to  land,  and  placed  it  upon  the  sup- 
port which  was  in  readiness  to  receive  it.  and  with 
grave  and  sweeping  obeisance.  Toonahowi.  nephew 
of  the  (lead  chief,  and  now  head-man  and  Mico  of 
the  tribe,  surrendered  the  body  to  the  English 
friends  who  were  to  do  it  honour.  The  coffined 
form    was   lifted   by   General   Oglethorpe  and   his 
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fellow  pall-bearers,  and  followed  by  a  long  train 
of  Indians  walking  two  and  two,  magistrates,  and 
the  people  of  the  town. 

A  tall,  stately  figure,  with  bearded  face  above  the 
draping  blanket,  attracted  Diana's  attention  as  the 
funeral  cortege  marched  solemnly  past.  She  realised 
a  moment  after  that  it  was  Buccleugh.  Reverent, 
dignified,  and  looking  strangely  more  appropriate 
in  his  half-barbaric  guise  than  in  civilised  clothing, 
the  tall  man  walked  by  the  bier  of  him  that  had 
been  grandsire  to  his  son. 

At  Percival  Square  the  pall  was  laid  down,  and 
the  prayers  for  the  dead  were  read,  minute-guns 
from  the  battery  booming  out  their  message  of 
respect  for  this  great  military  ally  of  the  English 
in  Georgia.  Last  of  all  a  company  of  forty  men 
was  wheeled  into  the  square,  and  a  volley  fired  over 
the  grave. 

Robert,  with  Oglethorpe,  came  to  the  coach  door 
when  the  funeral  was  over,  and  talked  a  few  moments 
to  Diana,  whom  the  general  smilingly  called  some- 
times Mr.  Quartermaster,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Com- 
missary. The  old  Mico  being  now  gone,  he  told 
her  that  Toonahowi  would  be  the  Creek  war-chief, 
and  would  soon  gather  his  warriors  for  departure  to 
the  front,  and  that  he  would  advise  her  as  to  the 
monies  she  was  to  contribute  for  corn  and  meat 
for  these  Indians.  Laying  a  hand  on  Robert's 
"''oulder,  he  added : 

"  You  have  here.  Mistress  Chaters,  the  man  who 
will  both  collect  these  stores  and  distribute  them." 

This  all  meant  that  Robert  had  perhaps  but  a 
week  longer  to  be  an  inmate  of  Chaters  House,  and 
both  young  faces  looked  grave  at  the  thought.    He 
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rode  home  at  the  coach  wheel,  on  Diana's  side,  bend- 
ing clown  to  talk  to  her  in  a  lowered  tone,  presumably 
of  forage  and  supplies,  while  she  raised  to  his  a  pale 
face,  across  which  now  and  again  an  expression  of 
sharp  anxiety  flitted. 

And  Lit,  on  the  front  seat,  facing  them,  thought 
them  as  pretty  a  pair  of  young  lovers  as  ever  her 
experienced  eye  had  beheld. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


PROPHECIES 


"  The  auld  wight's  ce  was  blear  and  dim, 
Loud  he  did  rant  and  rave; 
He  waled  to  some  a  gndclye  weird, 
He  gave  to  some  a  grave." 

SO  matters  went  on  in  the  utmost  contentment, 
Mistress  Diana  winning  Captain  Quillian's 
heart  by  tender  inquiries  about  his  wife  and 
family  wliom  he  had  left  behind  him  in  England, 
stooping  even  to  conciliate  the  admiration  of  poor 
Kilsyth,  (who  did  undoubtedly  sciuint.)  but  most  of 
all  showing  to  Robert  Marshall  a  frank  tenderness, 
an  open  liking,  which  was  very  unlike  the  manner  en- 
joined upon  young  ladies  of  breeding  and  fashion 
in  that  day. 

It  was  the  week  before  Christmas  when  the  boy 
came  hurrying  into  the  house,  and,  failing  to  find 
Diana  below  stairs,  searched  for  her  in  the  garden. 
She  was  not  there,  but  after  he  had  looked  about 
in  all  the  arbours,  a  gay  young  voice  called  from 
an  upper  window : 

"  I  wonder  what  Lieutenant  Marshall  can  be 
searching  for?  "  And  looking  up.  he  beheld  her  lean- 
ing on  the  sill  laughing  at  him. 

"I  think  you  know,  Mistress  Diana, what  I  am  ever 
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searching  for,"  he  said,  taking  oflf  his  hat  and  bowing 
to  her,  "  but  in  this  instance  I  am  in  haste.  I  thought 
it  might  be  that  you  and  Mistress  AlacBain  would 
be  amused  to  go  down  to  the  common  and  see  the 
booths.  'Tis  almost  like  a  fair,  and  I  have  an  hour 
or  two  at  my  disposal  just  now,  so  that  I  might 
accompany  you." 

"  Indeed  we  should  like  nothing  l)etter,"  answered 
Diana,  without  hesitation,  and  the  two  appeared 
almost  immediately,  with  silken  hoods  drawn  over 
their  heads,  and  the  long  loose  cape  of  the  time 
thrown  over  their  house  dresses. 

"  Shall  we  do  thus  ?  "  inquired  Diana.  "  Do  per- 
sons of  quality  go?  Must  we  dress  ourselves  more 
finely?" 

"  I  wonder  what  person  of  quality  could  fad  to 
find  you  fine  enough?"  returned  young  Marshall; 
and  together  the  three  set  out  for  the  common,  which 
did  indeec'  present  the  appearance  of  a  country  fair. 

The  few  Scotch  colonists  who  had  remained  be- 
hind when  New  Inverness  was  settled,  and  the  many 
others  who  had  chosen  Savannah  as  a  stopping-place, 
brought  with  them  the  pleasant  customs  of  Hog- 
menay.  All  day  long  there  had  l)een  small  Iwys 
raising  the  Chaters  knocker  and  demanding  Hog- 
menay  gifts,  which  were  duly  presented  to  them. 

These  were  largely  lowland  Scotch ;  but  as  they 
entered  the  ground  between  the  line  of  booths,  they 
met  an  old  piper,  a  tall,  gaunt  Highlandman  in 
plaid  and  bonnet,  who  spoke  no  English.  Diana 
was  in  one  of  her  wild  humours,  and  must  see  every 
thing,  must  stop  and  hearken  to  the  man's  Gaelic 
speech;  but  homesick  Agnes  pulled  her  hood  about 
her  face,  and  stood  with  bent  head  forbearing  to  tell 
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her  mistress  that  she  mi.s^ht  easily  have  acted  as 
interpreter.  Beyond  the  hne  of  booths  a  great  tent 
of  skins  had  been  put  up,  and  in  it  Indian  women 
were  serving  native  dishes,  not  only  to  their  own  i)eo- 
ple  but  to  many  of  the  traders  and  colonists  among 
whom  these  were  much  liked.  Vast  bowls  of  suc- 
cotash ;  great  pones  of  chestnut-bread,  moist  and 
sweet,  made  of  the  maize  meal,  with  whole  boiled 
chestnuts  stuck  alx>ut  through  it  thick  as  plums  in 
a  Christmas  pi  ling;  tuckahoe,  broiled  venison,  a 
stew  of  fish,  anu  unlimited  pohickory,  made  the  feast 
a  thing  to  be  remembered. 

Diana  and  her  party  went  into  this  tent,  and  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  long  board  on  trestles  from  which 
the  viands  were  served,  she  professed  an  intention 
to  taste  of  every  dish. 

Behind  the  board  stood  an  Indian  woman,  more 
nearly  black  or  brown  than  copper-coloured.  Her 
low-browed  countenance  was  seamed  with  myriad 
tiny  wrinkles,  like  cracks  in  iron  rather  than  furrows 
in  flesh. 

This  strange,  dark,  unfriendly  squaw  was  Weep- 
ing Moon,  daughter  of  a  considerable  chief  among 
the  Creeks,  an  only  and  favourite  child  of  her  father. 
She  was  not.  in  fact,  old.  Kit  Indian  women  are 
prone  to  look  like  grandams  at  twenty  and  hags  at 
thirty. 

Buckaloo  had  felt  an  actual  attachment  for  one 
Indian  woman,  the  mother  of  his  little  son  Salequah, 
and  granddaughter  of  Toma-chi-chi.  a  patient- 
browed,  graceful  slip  of  a  girl,  who  adored  him, 
and  died  after  one  year  of  marriage,  leaving  the 
child  an  infant  to  his  care.  Weeping  Moon  he  mar- 
ried shortly  thereafter,   because  she   brought  him 
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a  large  dowry  of  horses,  cattle,  and  gear,  and  by  this 
alliance  he  obtai.ned  an  enormous  cession  of  Lrcek 
lands. 

The  woman  herself  was  scarce  considered  in  the 
bargain,  but  she  proved  a  character  to  reckon  with. 
A  typical  savage,  morose,  sullen,  cruel,  and  crafty, 
she  cared  for  no  soul  on  earth  except  her  man ;  and 
afterward,  when  she  came  to  bear  that  bitter  stigma 
to  the  savage  woman,  barrenness,  she  set  her 
whole  soul  upon  the  adoration  of  her  husband's 
Indian  son.  If  he  was  not  the  child  of  her  body, 
he  was  at  least  a  child  of  her  race,  and  a  link  to  the 
white  man  who  treated  her  at  first  with  such  con- 
temptuous indifiference. 

After  some  years  of  her  strong,  still,  passive  in- 
fluence, Buckaloo  found  himself  more  or  less  swayed 
by  her.  And  this  influence  was  always  to  the  baser 
side.  Lying  and  greedy,  the  woman  had  much  force 
of  a  silent,  secret,  and  evil  kind.  She  had  degraded 
Buckaloo.  though  he  would  have  laughed  to  scorn 
the  idea  that  she  moved  him  one  doit  in  his  interests 
and  doings. 

Lit,  she  hated.  The  girl's  freedom  from  Indian 
traits,  her  influence  with  her  father,  the  bright  com- 
r  'lip  between  them,  —  all  these  were  so  many 
;  and  persomi  offences  to  the  squaw;    and  in 

tr  .^  Indian  fasiin>n  she  piled  a  long  score  against 
the  girl,  to  be  paid  out  when  opportunity  should 
serve. 

As  Diana  sat  trying  to  talk  to  this  woman,  calling 
often  upon  Marshall  to  act  as  interpreter,  since  he 
knew  many  of  the  Indian  tongues  as  well  as  his 
own.  Agnes  drew  her  attention  to  an  Indian  lad 
sitting  near  the  front  of  the  tent,  motionless  as  a 
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little  bronze  statue,  beautiful  as  a  youngling  god. 
Diana  turned  to  examine  the  child  with  interest. 

"But,  what  is  it  about  him,  Agnes,  that  is 
familiar?"  she  queried,  knitting  her  brow  intently. 
"  Oh,  I  have  it!    It  is  because  he  looks  like  Lit." 

She  glanced  about  her,  guessing  it  possible  that 
these  were  Lit's  people,  when  on  the  instant  Lit 
herself  rose  from  a  bench  in  the  back  of  the  tent, 
and  came  forward  somewhat  unwillingly. 

Good  day  to  you.  Mistress  Chaters.  and  to  you, 
sir,  and  to  you,"  she  said,  bowing  to  Diana's  party. 
"  Are  you  trying  to  eat  the  messes  that  we  Lidians 
live  on? " 

The  "  we  "  came  out  with  bitter  emphasis,  and 
Diana,  who  was  quick  in  sympathy  where  this  girl 
w^is  concerned,  saw^  and  felt  for  the  spirit  which  was 
behind  it. 

"  Who  is  the  beautiful  little  lad  over  there  by 
the  door.  Lit  ?  "  she  asked.  "  He  looks  too  handsome 
for  an  Indian,  only  l)ecause  he  looks  t(X)  handsome 
to  be  a  boy  at  all,  but  more  like  some  great  artist's 
statue." 

"  That  is  my  brother,"  turning  fond  eyes  upon  the 
child.  "  I  would  my  father  could  hear  you  speak  so 
of  him,  for  if  he  loves  nothing  else  in  the  world, 
he  loves  Saleqnnh.  Come,  Mistress,  let  us  get  out 
of  this;  there  is  no  interest  here,"  she  said,  looking 
again  with  contemptuous  disfavour  at  the  squaw's 
and  their  work.  "  Do  you  not  want  your  fortune 
told?  There  is  an  old  man  in  a  tent  bevond  here 
who  tells  fortunes  grandlv." 

"  What  is  he?  "  asked  Marshall.    "  A  gipsy?  " 
"  Xay.  a  Scotchman,  —a  Plighlandman,  very  old. 
Dad  says  he  was  an  old  man  when  he  w\as  a  lad. 
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back  in  Scotland,  and  gipsying  and  telling  fortunes 
then,  though  the  story  went  that  he  had  been  a  priest 
in  his  youth  —  and  unfrocked  for  some  black  doings, 
ril  be  bound.  He  hath  been  with  the  Indians  in  this 
country,  the  Five  Nations,  whom  we  Creeks  call 
the  Back  Enemy,  and  sells  charms  and  simples  which 
he  says  he  learned  from  their  medicine-men.  But 
'tis  certain  he  hath  the  gift  of  second  sight,  can  find 
things  which  are  lost,  and  bring  them  that  are 
separated  together.  O,  he  told  me  a  fine  fortune. 
I  am  to  wed  a  preacher,  if  you  like.  Nay,  I  am  to 
preach  myself,  and  be  a  saver  of  souls!  " 

The  incongruous  prophecy  excited  much  amuse- 
ment ;  and  Lit.  as  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that 
the  fortune-teller  would  be  glad  of  some  information 
concerning  his  guests,  since  with  it  he  could  dazzle 
them  the  more,  said,  "  By  your  leave  I  will  go 
and  warn  him  of  your  coming,  and  you  may  pass 
down  on  the  other  side  where  the  French  people  are 
showing  ofif  their  fruits  and  flowers." 

"  It  seems  a  strange  thing,  does  it  not."  Marshall 
asked,  "  to  see  flowers  shown  at  a  Christmas  fair- 
ing? "  He  was  buying  a  bunch  of  white  Christmas 
roses  for  the  ladies  as  he  spoke,  and  the  plump 
little  Frenchwoman  behind  the  counter  nodded  and 
laughed  and  showed  her  teeth,  and  was  mightily 
cheered  to  be  answered  in  her  own  language. 

"  These  people  speak  in  most  barbarous  tongues," 
she  cried,  waving  her  hand  indiscriminately  toward 
the  Scotch.  Indians.  English,  and  negroes  about  her; 
"  and  when  you  have  learned  one  outlandish  word 
you  find  that  the  next  barbarian  you  meet  knows 
nothing  about  it.  They  have  so  many  tongues,  'tis 
as  though  the  Tower  of  BaW  had  just  fallen."' 
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Beyond  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  Hufi;uenots, 
was  a  so1)er  little  stall  presided  over  by  one  or  two 
stolid  Clerman  girls,  where  the  Salzburgers  from 
New  Ebenezer  were  showing  skeins  of  creamy  raw 
silk,  bunches  of  unwound  cocoons,  the  copper  basins 
used  in  their  manipulation;  while  one  girl  wound 
the  silk,  and  another  with  a  taller  wheel  spun  the 
newer  fibre  destined  to  displace  it  in  Georgia,  —  the 
beautiful  fleecy  cotton. 

Over  to  the  right,  a  great  din  and  uproar  had 
broken  out. 

"Come!"  cried  Diana,  gaily,  "come  quickly; 
let  us  see  what's  to  do  yonder  !  " 

Robert  hesitated.  "  I  think  you  ladies  should  re- 
main here,  while  I  —  " 

"  O,  no,"  coaxed  Diana,  "  we  want  to  see  as 
well." 

And  in  the  end  they  all  three  went  together,  and 
found  a  rout  and  rabble  of  small  boys  baiting  and 
beating  to  death  an  alligator,  which  General  Ogle- 
thorpe had  snared  and  sent  to  Savannah  for  this 
purpose. 

These  early  colonists  had  a  most  mighty  horror  of 
the  great  reptile,  and  could  by  no  other  means  be  con- 
vinced of  its  helplessness  upon  land.  Most  gruesome 
and  terrifying  tales  of  the  doings  of  alligators  had 
been  sent  home  to  England  by  travellers  in  these 
regions,  and  the  general  very  wisely  concluded  that 
the  sight  of  one  of  these  creatures  being  done  to 
death  by  small  boys  would  do  more  to  cure  this 
folly  than  all  the  homilies  ever  spoken  or  written. 

Now.  as  they  swept  past  small  Scotch  lads  in 
homespun  kilties,  who  had  torn  off  their  bonnets 
and  were  waving  them  as  they  yelled  and  ran ;  young 
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Indians  almost  naked;  small  blacks  with  scarcely 
more  clothing;  a  mercurial,  hright-eyed,  dark  little 
Frenchman  or  two  from  Ilighgate.  four  or  five  miles 
south  of  Savannah ;  some  fair,  stolid  Germans  from 
Hampstead  or  up  Ehenezer  way.  and  a  good  sprin- 
kling of  English  lads.  Diana  cried,  laughing : 

"Why,  'tis  our  population  in  little;  look  at  it. 
How  many  nationalities  are  there,  think  you  — 
besides  that  of  the  alligator,  who  is  a  native  Geor- 
gian?" 

T!ie  next  booth  was  that  of  the  seer  who  was  to 
reveal  the  future  to  them.  Lit  having  gone  ahead 
and  ofifered  the  old  man  information,  had  been  coldly 
received.  "  Why."  she  cried,  good-naturedly,  "  I 
only  wanted  to  tell  you  their  names  so  that  you  might 
scare  'em  by  having  'em  down  pat ;  I  think  'twould 
be  great  fun.  I  have  not  forgot  the  fine  fortune  you 
told  me.  You  gave  me  a  preacher  to  my  husband !  " 
and  she  went  off  into  a  great  fit  of  laughing.  Recov- 
ering, "  Ye  e'en  said  I  should  preach  myself!  "  she 
added,  and  laughed  again. 

The  old  Scotchman  looked  at  her  angrily  from 
under  his  bushy  brows.  "  And  a  preacher  ye  will 
be.  ye  unco',  skirling,  unrespectful  young  deevil," 
he  announced. 

Just  then  Lit's  party  darkened  the  augur's  door- 
way, and  he  glanced  up.  He  had  scorned  Lit's 
information,  yet  now  apparently  used  it.  "  Mistress 
Diana  Chaters,"  he  said,  looking  past  or  through 
the  young  lady  with  a  dull,  filmy,  introverted  eye, 
"  I  see  you  have  brought  your  husband  wi'  you." 

Diana  went  red,  and  white,  and  glanced  helplessly 
at  Lit,  whom  she  suspected  of  having  procured  this 
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oracle,  and  the  old  man  added,  "  On,  aye.  he  is  not 
your  huslxind  just  yet.  But  he  will  be.  he  will  be." 
Marshall  had  blushed  like  a  girl:  and  now.  at- 
tempting to  conceal  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  for- 
tune-teller's words,  he  said  to  Diana,  "  If  the  man 
offends  you  with  his  talk,  we  will  go  elsewhere, 
Mistress  Chaters." 

"  No,  'tis  only  nonsense,"  returned  Diana,  quickly. 
"Such  prophecies  go  by  contraries,  sir;  you  need 
not  be  frightened." 

"I,  frightened?"  whispered  Marshall,  dropping 
a  httle  behind  her,  "  I,  frightened  at  such  words, 
Mistress  Chaters?  Nay.  you  underestimate  my 
bravery,  or  your  charms,  or  both." 

"  Well,  then,"  smiled  Diana,  putting  out  her  hand 
to  the  ancient.  "  what  am  I  to  do,  prophet  ?  Do  I 
cross  your  palm  with  silver?" 
^^  "You  give  me  gold."  he  returned,  promptly, 
and  I  tell  you  something  which  you  wish  very 
much  to  know." 

Then  followed  some  mumbling,  some  general  as- 
sertions such  as  most  fortune-tellers  deaf  in.  so  that 
Diana  lost  interest  and  was  looking  alx)ut  the  tent 
indifferently,  when  her  ear  caught  the  announce- 
ment, "  You  will  succeed.  Mistress,  with  that  which 
you  are  now  trying  to  do." 

"  Thank  you,  master  fortune-teller."  said  Diana, 
drawing  her  hand  away  hastily,  "  that  alone  is  worth 
the  gold.    Let  us  stop  there." 

"  Nay,  we'll  no  stop  there,"  the  old  man  pursued, 
unnioved,  "  I  see  a  long  journey  before  you." 

"  Back  to  England,  no  doubt."  assented  Diana. 
"  Why.  yes.  I  hope  to  go  back  to  England  many 
times  before  I  die." 
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"  Nay,  but  I  see  you  on  foot  and  a-horseback.  and 
in  a  poor  silly  l)oat,  on  unknown,  dubious  waters, 
travelling  among  a  strange  and  savage  people,  seek- 
ing —  aye,  seeking  —  one  whom  you  shall  not  find." 

'*  What  nonsense !  "  cried  Diana,  "  Come,  Agnes, 
have  your  fortune  I.  d  —  or  will  you  dare  the  Fates, 
Lieutenant  Marshall?  " 

Agnes  drew  back  with  a  shrinking  that  was  partly 
distaste,  partly  a  sort  of  fright.  "  Nay,  i  have  had 
my  fortune  told  by  life,  many  years  ago,  and  there  is 
nothing  new  to  tell." 

"  What!  "  said  the  wizard,  angrily.  "  nothing  new 
to  tell,  is  there?"  lie  was  evidently  incensed  at 
being  cheated  out  of  his  fee.  "  I  might  tell  you.  Mis- 
tress, where  your  grave  would  be  —  if  that  would 
please  you  ?  " 

"  'Tis  no  matter  to  me,"  returned  Agnes,  wearily. 
"  Twill  be  out  of  Scotland,  that  I  know." 

"  And  outside  the  kirkyard  —  that  1  Cr-'n  tell  you, 
also. 

"  Keep  a  civil  tongue,  soothsayer,"  put  in  Mar- 
shall, good-naturedly,  laying  down  a  double  fee. 
"  The  lady  does  not  wish  her  fortune  told,  so  I  will 
pay  you  for  not  telling  it." 

Something  in  the  young  man's  voice  and  manner 
seemH  to  please  and  appeal  to  the  old  charlatan. 
Wi'^:  a  new  and  gentler  movement,  he  took  up 
Robert's  hand  and  held  it  for  a  moment  with  a  pre- 
tence of  studying  the  lines. 

"  A  good  hand,"  he  said ;  "  the  hand  of  an  honest 
man ;  a  hand  to  strike  for  the  right.  I  will  say  to 
you,  young  sir.  that  you  shall  compass  your  heart's 
desire;  'tis  what  few  of  us  do  in  this  world.  But 
I  see  a  great  happineh^  in  store  for  you.    Aye,  'tis 
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sweetness  from  aloes  and  coloc|uintifla ;   l)eaiity  and 
light  and  love,  out  of  the  very  pit  of  despair." 

Rol^ert  and  Diana  stood  arrested,  listening  half- 
protestingly.  and  in  itUense  silence,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  his  ujxin  her.  Lit,  over  by  the  door- 
way, watching  the  movements  of  the  crow.l  at  a  dis- 
tant point  of  the  field,  now  cried  out  that  the  racing 
was  already  on,  and  bade  her  compani(»ii.s  come  with 
her  if  they  would  find  places  whence  to  view  it. 

The  huddle  of  lK)oths  on  the  Savaimrdi  had  grown 
up  al)out  the  race-track,  and  the  gathering  was  in 
reality  a  horse  fair.  The  Ixxnhs  stfx.d  to  the  town- 
ward  side  of  a  great  enclosure  which,  clone  ofif  into 
smalle  pen.^  and  stalls,  contained  the  animals  that 
the  var  )us  horse-traders  had  brought  to  Savannah 
for  theii  winter's  sales.  The  stock  was  mostly  the 
small,  alert,  muscular  Chickasaw  breed,  horses  sup- 
p<ised  to  be  descended  from  the  Arabian  barbs  of 
old  Spanish  ex])lorcrs.  and  rendered  exceedingly 
tough  and  enduring  by  their  environment  and  the 
necessity  which  they  had  been  under  for  twenty  or 
thirty  generations  of  shifting  for  themselves  in  a 
wild  state. 

These,  the  Indians  rode  most  beautifully,  guiding 
them  sometimes  with  a  rope  bridle  around  the  lower 
jaw.  and  sometimes  only  with  the  spoken  word  or 
pressure  of  the  knee  or  heel.  In  this  latter  case,  man 
and  horse  seemed  to  be  literally  one,  the  horse  mov- 
ing apparently  as  a  direct  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  mastering  intelligence  alK)ve. 

Our  young  people  paused  and  watched  a  lithe  In- 
dian, who  rode  a  spotted  horse,  sweep  from  end  to 
end  of  the  central  si)nce  nmong  the  ])ens.  which  was 
reserved  for  such  exhibitions.    The  w%Hrrior  carried 
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his  bow  and  arrows,  and  when  in  full  flight  shot 
these  at  a  mark,  makiiijj;-,  with  many  turns  ami 
svviK)i)s  and  curves,  a  w(»n(lerful  picture. 

Dcnvn  at  the  fartlicr  end  of  the  corral  st(M>d  old 
Dad  Huckaloo.  beside  iiis  bij^  black  horse.  There 
were  (juarter  ra^es  toward,  and  the  black  horse  had 
been  entered  with  great  odds  against  him  (in  spite 
of  which  he  had,  on  ati  earlier  occasion,  won  every 
race).  'I'he  owners  of  other  horses  were  remonstrat- 
ing^. One  Scotchman  protested.  "  We  kn(jw  vveel 
enough,  liuccleugh,  that  your  horse  is  the  deil.  or  in 
league  wi'  him:  and  however  much  start  ye  gi'e 
the  field,  he  speaks  a  word  in's  old  crony's  lug,  and 
awa'  —  he  beats  'em  all !  " 

Buckaloo  swaggered  and  patted  his  horse's  neck. 
"  He's  no  in  league  wi'  any  worse  deil  than  myself," 
he  answered.     "  'Tis  the  riding  does  it.  man." 

"Aye.  the  riding!"  retorted  the  other.  "And 
were  ye  not  in  league  wi'  the  deil.  'tis  sure  ye  could 
not  put  such  a  wee  bit  splinter  of  a  man-child  astride 
that  great  black  beastie.  and  make  the  horse  mind 
the  child.  Ye  speak  to  him.  Buccleugh  —  I've  seen 
ye  do  it." 

Buckaloo  shouted  with  laughter,  and  held  his 
sides.  "  Well,  see  me  do  it  once  more,  then!  "  he 
cried,  the  quarter  race  being  ready  for  its  start. 

The  slender,  beautiful  little  half-breed  boy,  looking 
less  than  his  years,  answered  to  his  call  of  "  Sale- 
quah!  "  Buckaloo  took  the  child, —  naked  except  for 
a  loin-cloth,  and  wearing  for  decoration  a  single 
long  eagle's  feather  painted  blood  red.  and  stuck 
through  the  fillet  about  his  heavy  black  hair.  —  lifted 
him  and  tossed  him  on  the  tall  stallion's  back,  where 
he  clung  like  a  bird  on  a  swaying  bough,  caught  the 
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end  of  the  single  rein  which  the  man  flunjr  after 
hini.  and  would  have  been  away.  lUit  Buckalno. 
with  a  g-leani  of  reminiscent  merrinicnt,  threw  his 
arm  over  the  great  horse's  head,  and  drawing  it 
down  whispered  some  words  in  his  ear,  bursting  into 
ill-repressed  laughter  as  he  did  so. 

"  There,  now."  he  said,  turning  triumphantly  to 
the  other,  "  I've  told  him  to  t>I)ey  my  son  and 'win 
the  race  iov  me.  and  'tis  as  good  as  done.  "Pis  a 
great  thing.  Donny.  to  be  in  league  wi'  the  pt)wers  o' 
darkness." 

At  Buckaloo's  urgent  invitation.  Lieutenant  Mar- 
shall remained  with  his  two  charges,  to  see  the  great 
black  horse  sweep  around  the  small  track,  the  shin- 
ing, naked  child  bestriding  him  like  a  gleam  of  sun- 
light upon  a  thunder-cloud,  and  once  more  win  the 
race. 

As  they  left  the  enclosure,  they  noticed  a  steady 
trend  of  the  crowd  toward  a  vacant  field  beyond  the 
booths,  where  they  judged  from  the  sound's  a  fiekl 
preacher  was  speaking;  and  Marshall  remarked 
that  while  so  many  went  that  way,  none  returned. 

"I  think  they  must  leave  the  grounds  and  go 
to\vard  town  from  there,"  Diana  aimmcnted. 

"No,"  said  Agnes  of  Glasgow.  "  [  see  there  is 
getting  to  be  a  mighty  crowd  about  the  man  in  the 
next  field:  and  listen."  for  a  lK>oth  vender  was  de- 
nouncing the  preacher  in  no  measured  terms. 

"  Let  the  parsons  keep  to  the  churches,  say  L"  the 
man  remarked.  "  There  they  does  no  harm  to  no- 
body; but  when  they  get  'out  in  the  fields  and 
spoil  an  honest  man's  trade  wi"  takin'  away  all 
his  customers,  why  dom  sich  preachers,  says'  1 !  " 
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His  opinion  was  held  by  not  a  few  of  the  keepers 
of  lx)<)ths. 

So  often  was  thi>  coni])laint  repeated  l)ofore  our 
l)arty  had  reached  the  horse  pen,  that  Diana's 
curiosity  was  aroused.  Arrivinj;  at  the  real  husi- 
ness  end  of  the  fair,  where  the  horses  were  sold, 
they  found  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevailinjL,^ 
Stalls  were  deserted,  trades  were  unmade,  and  most 
of  the  horse  traders  had  strolled  away  to  listen  to 
the  field  preacher. 

"  The  man  must  he  worth  hearinj^,"  Diana  said ; 
"  shall  we  not  j^o  and  see?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart."  returned  Robert,  whose  hol- 
iday was  drawinj;-  too  swiftly  to  a  close. 

"  But  not  to  jeer  at  him,"  put  in  .\crnes  of  Glas- 
gow, jealously.  "  I  think  it  possible  that  this  may 
be  Mr.  Whitefield  himself.  The  clery^y  of  your 
church  are  much  incensed  a.s^ainst  him,  l)ecause  when 
the  peoj)le  have  no  prayer-books,  (and  could  not 
read  them  if  they  had,)  he  uses  extemi)oraneous 
prayers.  But  he  says  he  cares  not  for  the  scorn  of 
his  brother  clerfjymen,  and  would  rather  have  a 
larjre  conj^^rej^ation  in  the  open  fields  than  a  small 
one  in^  a  church,  though  it  were  the  king's  own 
chapel." 

"  Is  he  really  a  priest  —  and  preaches  in  the  fields? 
That,  surely,  is  not  seemly,"  declared  Diana,  with 
the  sweeping  and  easy  finality  of  youth. 

"  He  is  a  priest  now,"  Agnes  answered.  "  He  was 
btit  in  deacon's  orders  when  he  wrought  here  last 
year.  General  Oglethorpe  thinks  well  of  him,  and 
has  him  to  preach  in  the  chapel  when  Mr.  Norris 
is  at  Frederica.  You  may  sit  under  his  ministra- 
tions within  four  walls,  yet,  Mistress  Chaters." 
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"  I  would  rather  hear  him  in  tlie  fields,  since  he 
seems  to  prefer  to  preach  tliere,"  Diana  returned. 
"  Come,  let  us  .q-o  over  and  listen." 

When  they  had  started,  she  turned  and  asked  of 
Af^^nes.  "  Why  ha\e  I  never  heard  of  this  man 
before?  " 

"  Uecause  he  has  but  returned  from  England, 
where  he  took  priest's  ovders.  I  knew  that  he  was 
come  back  to  this  country,  but  not  that  he  had 
reached  Savannah,"  Agnes  explained. 

Robert,  who  sometimes  acted  as  Oglethorpe's  lieu- 
tenant in  matters  civil  also,  added,  "  He  has  been 
gathering  monies  in  Kngland  fc^r  his  Orphan  House, 
and  the  trustees  have  granted  him  five  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  build  it  upon,  and  to  maintain  it.  But, 
there  being  many  destitute  cirldren  now.  and  no 
house  built.  I  have  been  scurrying  around  all  morn- 
ing seeking  one  in  which  they  might  be  presently 
placed.  So  far  as  I  can  see.  this  reverend  gentle- 
man is  quite  a  remarkable  person.  I  should  think 
there  might  be  some  jealousy  in  the  attitude  his 
brother  clergymen  hold  toward  him." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


WIIITEFIELD 

''  istcs  love  and  his  apostles  twelve 

ti.  .alight;   but  first  he  followed  it  himselve." 

A  HISTORIAN  of  the  time  describes  White- 
field  as,  "  Above  medium  stature,  graceful 
in  every  movement,  of  fair  complexion  and 
resfular  features,  with  dark  blue  eves,  lively  and  ex- 
pressive, possessing  a  voice  excelling  alike  in  melody 
and  compass,  — its  modulations  accompanied  bv 
gestures,   most  appropriate  and   impressive  " 

Arrived  in  the  f^eld  where  the  preaching  was 
going  on.  the  young  people  at  first  found  difficulty 
in  seenig  the  speaker  at  all.  It  was  indeed  this  voice 
which  instantly  arrested  attention.  Of  rare  carry- 
ing power  and  feeling  intensitv.  its  very  tones  and 
cadences  —  even  before  the  words  uttered  could  loe 
clearly  distinguished,  and  while  the  speaker  remained 
unseen  —  were  as  a  trumpet-call  to  the  heart's  emo- 
tioiis.  the  soul's  'mpulses:  and  those  to  whom  he 
spoke  laughed,  wept,  groaned,  and  were  convicted  of 
sins,  which  they  themselves  had  scarcelv  realised  the 
presence  of  till  touched  by  the  Ithurief  spear  of  his 
divine  eloquence. 

It  was  surely  this  gift  of  genuine  oratory,  this 
magnetic  quality,  which  made  his  lightest  exclama- 
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tion,  his  merest  statement  of  fact,  moving  to  his 
hearers;  for  the  printed  sermon,  read  to-day,  gives 
no  inkhng  of  such  effect. 

As  the  group  from  Chaters  House  drew  into  the 
fringes  of  the  dense  crowd,  tliis  rich,  vibrant  voice 
was  calHng  upon  his  hearers. 

"  I  would  speak  to  you.  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
of  the  nature  of  sins,  or  the  nature  of  sin.    You  say, 
'This  man  doth  a  great  sin,  and  that  man  a  Htt'le 
sin; '  but  behold  I  say  to  you,  all  sins  are  one;  and 
that  which  thou  hast  called  a  little  sin,  its  roots  lay 
hold  of  the  nethermost  depths  of  hell,  while  its  rank 
top  flaunts  in  the  face  of  heaven  itself.     For  sin 
is  a  public  thing.    When  one  seeks  you.  speaking  the 
words  of  repentance,  you  would  draw  vour  coats 
about  you,  hugging  the  sin  inside,  and  flee  so  that 
no  man  may  know  of  your  misdoing.    You  would  sit 
in  your  closets  desiring  that  which  is  unlawful,  and 
hold  yourselves  to  l>e  saints;  but  he  who  has  desired 
a  thing  and  done  it  not,  and  prayed  not  against  it, 
and  cast  not  out  the  devil  which  put  the  thing  in 
his  heart,   is  twice  a  sinner.     He  is  once  a  sin- 
ner, because  there  is  not  one  hair  to  choose  be- 
tween loving  a  sin  and  doing  it.  He  is  twice  a  sinner, 
because  he  is  a  coward.    Loving  and  desiring  a  sin, 
fellowshipping  and  holding  it  good,  he  did  it  not, 
because  he  was  afraid.    All  that  you  would  offer  to 
the  glory  of  God.  you  must  offer  with  a  free  heart, 
nor  come  unwillingly,  nor  hold  back  one  secret  sin 
to  gloat  over  in  private. 

"  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  God  is  not  afar  off 
in  the  heavens  —  He  is  here!  I  am  come  to  tell 
you  that  you  will  not  alone  account  to  Him  for  your 
sins    at    some   long-distant    day.      Now  —  nozv  — 
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NOW,  is  tlie  (lay  of  judgment!  To-day  is  the  ap- 
pointed time!  We  stand  I>efore  the  bar.  and  the 
witnesses  — a  cloud  of  witnesses  —  are  ready  to 
testify  for  or  against  us.  This  being  so  — the  dav 
of  reckoning  Ijeing  already  come  — what  shall  I 
say  to  those  who  will  still  offend  ?  I  cannot  tell  who  to 
compare  them  to  so  fitly  as  those  who  pick  pockets 
in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  or  those  who  cut 
purses  under  the  very  gallows." 

Here  Robert,  who  had  finally  prevailed  upon  a 
man  with  an  ox-cart  on  the  outskirts  of  the  gather- 
ing to  accept  payment  for  a  seat  upon  it  for  the 
women-folk  in  his  charge,  helped  them  to  their 
places  on  its  high  lx)ard  seat,  and  from  that  eleva- 
tion they  thereafter  saw  as  well  as  heard.  When 
they  had  settled  themselves,  and  turned  their  eyes 
toward  the  preacher,  he  was  saying : 

"  We  speak  of  the  thief  on  the  cross.  We  pity 
that  thief:  we  deem  him  in  extremity.  But  O  my 
brothers  and  my  sisters,  we  are  all  thieves  —  and  we 
nre  .-ill  upon  the  cross.  To-day  is  the  cross  upon 
which  we  are  crucified  for  vesterdav's  theft  There 
was  not  greater  need  that  he  should' repent  than  that 
we  should  repent." 

Suddenly  he  paused  in  his  discourse,  and  pointed 
an  accusing  forefinger  which  seemed  directed  at  the 
heart  of  every  living  creature  before  him  "  Will 
you  dare  tc  (ell  me."  he  asked,  in  that  low,  thrilling 
penetrating  tone  of  which  he  was  master,  "  will  you 
dare  to  tell  me  that  you  are  not  a  thief?  Perchance 
you  will  say  tnat  you  have  stolen  no  material  thing 
from  your  brr>ther.  It  may  be  you  have  only  d^ 
frauded  him  of  that  which  was  his  birthright  You 
have  stolen  from  him  the  love  which  vou  should 
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have  j,nven  liiin.  You  liave  said  yon  were  a  tliild  of 
("lod.  porcliaiKV.  and  he  a  sinner,  and  set  him  outside 
Christ's  carins;.  Is  it  so  tliat  yon  have  stolen?  Or 
perchance  it  is  his  good  name  that  yon  liave  filched 
i'roni  him.  Like  a  thief  in  the  ni<;!it  you  spoke,  when 
another  listened,  and  said  things  nf  him  which  you 
had  not  sail!  had  he  l)een  there  present.  Is  it  thus 
you  are  a  thief? 

'•  I  pray  you.  hnthcrs  and  sisters.  rememl>er  that 
there  is  hut  one  ciMiinKuulment  among  all  Christ's 
commandments  which  will  huild  a  perfect  Christian 
character,  and  this  one  commandment  is.  that  \c  love 
one  another.  For  why?  If  a  man  love  himself.  (:'s 
all  men  (\o.)  he  will  not  steal  from  himself.  Then 
will  he  adopt  the  lying  tongue  and  say  that  he  does 
love  his  brother,  when  he  will  steal  from  him?" 

An  old  woman  in  the  ei\i^Q  of  the  crowd  near  the 
preacher  was  on  her  knees,  beating  her  breast  and 
sobbing.  "  I  pray  you.  sir,"  she  cried.  "  send  for 
my  daughter-in-law.  I  did  tell  my  son  alM)ut  her 
that  which  was  not  true.  I  have 'stolen  luy  son's 
love  from  that  poor  woman." 

"Where  is  she?"  the  preacher  asked,  in  a  low 
tone  t)f  those  near  him.  And  later,  when  the  younger 
woman  was  brought,  a  most  afifecting  scene  of  recon- 
ciliation took  place  in  this  familv. 

Further  out  in  the  crowd,  a  grocer  pressed  for- 
ward, declaring  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him  that 
he  had  sold  short  weights,  and  so  was  a  thief  as  the 
preacher  had  said.  He  was  a  man  with  a  ferret  face, 
and  evidently  a  small,  shrinking  soul,  whose  error 
had  been  tnore  through  timidity \han  through  actual 
wickedness. 

"  I  have  told  it  now."  he  wailed,  as  he  knelt  before 
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Whitefield.     "  My  customers  will   never  trust  mc 
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No.  my  frietul."  said  the  preacher,  putting  his 
hand  down  on  the  shock  head;  "  whom  slu.uld  they 
rust  'f  not  the  man  with  bravery  enou-h  to  confess 
his  fault?  And  the  ixx>r  shallow  fellr.w,  his  face 
S(Mlden  with  weepin^r  and  crriniv  from  hein^  ruhhed 
uiK)n  his  smock-slccve.  made  his  way  out  from  the 
crowd  with  more  nearly  the  l,earin^/of  a  man  than 
he  iiad  ever  assumed  hefore. 

A  dozen  penitents  were  crowded  around  the 
preacher,  one  |,nrl  confessing  vanity,  and  that  she 
had  heen  unkind  to  her  mother  who  was  now  dead  • 
a  young  man  that  he  had  cheated  at  the  dice;  an  inn 
keeper  that  he  had  sold  unlicensed  limiors-  and  all 
as  earnestly  detailing  their  faults  as  those  sick  mieht 
tell  their  symptoms  to  a  physician. 

A  tall,  black-hearded.  kingly  form  came  striding 
through  the  crowd  from  the  e.l^e,  and  Diana  noted 
with   a  little  gasp  of  surprise  old   Dad    Ruckaloo 
push  in  close  to  the  preacher.     "  Friends."  he  said 
under  each  man's  hi<le  there  dwell  several  feliows 
—  often  a  motley  crew,  having  x.  idely  varving  traits 
and  dispositions.     This  man  "  (with  a  wave  of  the 
hand    toward    Whitefield)     "comes    to    the    door 
knocks,   and   calls  upon   that  one  he  wants.     We 
would  oftentimes  fain  denv  that  we  have  such  an 
one  — honest   and    faithful  —  within.      But    'tis   in 
vain.     Whitefield  knows  there  is  the  honest  man 
in    every   heart  —  God's    witness.      And    when    he 
comes  and  calls  upon  him.  and  bids  him  '  Rise  and 
tollow  me.    there  is  no  choice  —  must  needs  obev  " 
Dad  paused  and  glanced  across  the  press  of  listen- 
ing people  to  where  Francis  Bennerworth  stood  his 
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great  eyes  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
the  preacher's  words,  his  face  confessing-,  frankly 
as  the  face  of  a  little  child,  his  own  sense  of  short- 
coming. 

"  I  trust,  sir."  Whitefield  said  to  Buckaloo.  cour- 
teously, "that  your  repentance  —  if  repentance  be 
indeed  what  you  mean  —  takes  a  practical  form." 

Buckaloo  thrust  a  hand  into  his  breast.  "  It  takes, 
my  friend."  he  announced,  "  the  form  of  good  hard 
coin  of  the  realm.  I  know  no  l>etter  way,  when  I 
have  robbed  a  man  — and  I  have  robbed  many  in 
my  tmie  —  than  to  go.  if  I  repent  me  of  the  act.  and 
pay  him  back  that  which  I  did  steal  from  him." 

With  this,  he  came  across  and  put  into  the  aston- 
ished Bennerworth's  hands  the  price  which  he  had 
exacted  of  the  young  fellow  for  Hastie  Wynne- 
woode's  English  stock  horses. 

"  I  robbed  thee  most  foully,"  he  declared.     "  I 

plied  thee  with  liquor,  my  son.  and  I  abstained  my- 

self  (when  'twas  mighty  hard  to  do)  that  I  should 

be  sober  and  thou  drunk  when  our  trade  was  made. 

Take,  then,  that  which  I  stole  from  thee ;  keep,  tooi 

the  pitiful  sum  I  paid  thee  for  the  horses;  and  give 

me  in  return,  as  full  value  of  all,  your  forgiveness." 

"  God  knows."  returned  Benne'rworth.  "  you  are 

not  to  blame.  Twas  luck  that  made  vou  the  purchaser 

of  the  horses,  instead  of  another."     And  pressing 

closer  to  Whitefield,  who  was  now  giving  individual 

counsel  to  the  penitents  alxiut  him.  he  asked  some 

low-toned  questions  and   received   the  answers  to 

them. 

All  through  this  scene  Lit  had  flushed,  paled,  bent 
forward  as  though  to  speak,  and  then  drawn  back 
and  half  hid  herself  behind  the  others.    The  conclu- 
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sion  seemed  to  give  her  unmixed  satisfaction.  "  Tis 
true,  she  murmured,  half  to  herself  and  lialf  to 
hose  about  her,  "Dad  roblK.1  the  ,x)or  soul  -  anS 
I  stood  by  consentmg.  It  seetus  a  preacher  may  be 
a  man  atter  all."  she  added;  and  then,  w  1 1  aZ^ 
flash  of  laughter  to  offset  her  serious  mood,  "I 

much!"         ""  ^"■'''^'''  ^'^^  ^°"'  ^  ^'^""  "°t  """^1  «o 
The  sermon  was  now  done.     Robert  helped  the 
aches  dovvn  from  their  high  perch.    Lit  parted    rom 
them.  a.Kl  the  three  from  Chaters  House  set  out    o 
return  tlnther.     The  crowd  had  rapidly  cH  per Ld 
L,   set  a  hesitating  face  to  the  tent  of  Vping^M^n 
and  the  squaw  s  satellites,   her  eyes  turning  ever 
wistfully  toward   the   spot   where   Whitefield   and 
Bennerworth  alone  remained.     Her  course    heered 
very  w,de  toward  the  group,  as  her  sidevvise  gS 
showed  her  Bennerworth  on  his  knees,  his  bdght^un! 
rS    tn'h'  '^-^^' .Whitefield  standing  wfth  face 
raised    to   heaven,    his   outstretched    hand    on    the 

mte  r'a^tlly''  '"^"''  ^'"P'^'  ^"^'  ^^^^  ^--ard 
Bennerworth.  white  and  shaken,  had  drawn  nearer 

vvmie  a  dozen  or  more  penitents  told  the  preacher 
their  more  intimate  troubles  in  lowered  tones  anJ 
leceived  counsel,  encouragement  or  reproof       ' 

When  all  were  gone  and  Whitefield  turning  to  eo 
Bennenvorth  caught  his  sleeve.  "Sir-Masf^; 
Whitefield.'    he  began  eagerly,  ''you  have  carrtd 

hdp'from  vou  '''tV^'^  "^^^  '  -^"^  ^  '^'t  -Tre 

he  burs.  out.     For  God's  sake,  tell  me  what  I  musi 
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do  to  l)e  saved!  "     lie  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  it 

was  at  this  moment  that  Lit  last  glanceil  at  him  and 

hurried  away. 

"  Trust  in  Qod,  my  son;  believe  uikmi  Christ,  and 

Him  cruc  1."  answered  Whitelield  seionely. 
"  Xay,  my  case  is  not  an  ordinary  one  —  " 
"  Is  any  case  ordinary  ?  "  interrupted  the  preacher, 

gently. 

"  But  mine  is  extraordinary  bad,"  the  other  ur<;ed. 
"  I  am  the  son  of  the  rector  of  St.  Giles,  in  I'rame- 
well.  back  in  Englaml." 

''  And  I,"  murmured  the  jiricst,  with  a  tenderness 
which  robbed  the  words  of  bitterness,  "  am  the  son 
of  an  innkeeper  —  I  have  been  a  pot-boy.  God's 
mercy  does  not  reckon  with  these  things." 

"  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  upon  God.  My 
father  is  a  godly  man,  and  I  have  l)een  brought  up 
in  the  Church.  I  had  never  a  doubt  of  Christ  as  my 
Saviour.  But  the  drink  —  the  drink  — the  drink, 
man!  Do  you  know  what  it  is?  It  hath  cast  me 
out  from  my  father's  hcxise,  after  I  had  disgraced 
him ;  it  hath  shamed  me  before  every  friend  I  ever 
possessed  ;  and  now  it  is  losing  me  the  woman  I  love. 
What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  from  //.^  "  Bennerworth 
sobbed  aloud. 

"To  be  saved  from  it?"  inquired  Whitefield. 
"  And  do  you  know  so  little  of  the  nature  of  sin.  my 
poor  boy,  as  to  think  that  you  have  in  truth  believed 
on  God  and  l^een  one  of 'l  lis  chosen,  and  that  He 
hath  let  this  thing  to  come  uix)n  you?  Nay,  I  say 
to  you  as  I  said  before,  repent  and  believe,  and  you 
shall  be  saved.  All  sins  are  one  sin  ;  the  nature  of 
them  dififereth  not  one  from  another  by  the  thick- 
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ness  of  a  hair.     Serve  GckI,  and  He  will  mve  you 
strength  as  it  is  needed." 

"But."    put    in    the   penitent.    "  I    must    be    re- 
stramed  for  my  own  .t,rf),„i.    [  f  tb.ere  was  a  place  —  a 
retreat.     I  wish  sometimes  I  had  l)een  horn  in  the 
old  church,  that  I  might  have  gone  into  a  monastery 
and  there  have  found  —  have  found " 

'\'^\  ^^n"^''  ^'""  '''"'fi^^  ^^^^  ^^'^'''  '"  such  fashion 
as  that?  Thmk  you  it  can  l)o  d(;ne?"  queried  the 
preacher,  half  smiling.  "  Why.  my  son.  in  solitude. 
m  silence,  m  the  monasterv.  in  these  places  to  which 
poor  cowards  flee,  there  is  the  very  stronghold  of 
batan.  Go  forth  among  your  fellow  men.  Build  the 
walls  of  the  fortress  alxnit  you  with  the  truth  of 
God.  Every  man  carries  his  monastery,  of  this 
sort,  withm  his  own  pure  soul ;  and  into  it  no  evil 
thing  can  come.     There  he  may  retire." 

"Think  no  more  upon  this  matter  of  whether  you 
shall  drmk  or  not  drink ;  save  your  fellow  creatures  • 
preach  the  word  of  salvation  to  them.  Look  about 
upon  these  savages,  these  red  Indians  here,  to  whom 
the  Word  has  never  be  n  carried ;  go  among  them  as 
a  brother;  carry  the  truth  of  God  in  vour  heart-  and 
believe  me  that  there,  ujxDn  that  path,  Satan  cannot 
follow  you. 

"  But  the  bodily  necessity  of  it."  groaned  poor 
Bennerworth.  "  I  have,  in  mv  evil  days,  forged 
chains  of  habit  which  T  cannot  break." 

"Truly  you  speak."  said  the  preacher.  "  But 
Uod  can  and  will  break  them  for  you.  I  believe  as 
truly  as  I  believe  I  stand  here,  that  you  are  the 
choseii  of  the  Lord  to  carry  his  W^ord  to  a  people 
who  have  not  heard  it.  And  as  for  this  pett  fail- 
ing of  the  flesh,  it  will  drop  from  you  as  the     oak 
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drops  from  the  shoulders  of  one  who  throws  it  off 
because  he  no  longer  needs  it. 

"  Come  with  nie.  my  son,  and  let  us  speak  more 
fully  of  this  matter,  for  indeed  now  that  I  scan  your 
features,  I  perceive  you  to  be  a  chosen  vessel  of  the 
Lord,  and  we  have  much  need  of  such  here  in  this 
new  land  where  Satan  goes  about  as  a  nxuing  lion 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour," 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE   WAGER 


1  u.  «  gay, 
I  .ne: ' 


'"An  nskitiR,'  said      c 

'An  asking  ye'll  ,  y  " 

Ask  nil.  ask  on,"  Sir  Colvin  said, 

What  may  your  asking  be?'" 

IN  March  General  Ojflethorjie.  who  had  been  for 
some  mi)iiths  at  Frederica.  on  St.  Simons 
Island,  strengthening  his  defences  against  the 
Spaniards,  came  northward  to  Savannah  on  his 
way  to  Charles  Town,  there  to  consult  with  the 
Assembly  for  a  concerted  action  against  the  Span- 
iards at  St.  Augustine. 

War  had  been  declared  l>etween  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  England,  and  the  molestations  and  mis- 
chiefs of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  which  continued 
secretly  during  all  peace  times,  had  become  overt 
and  menacing.  The  general  hnd  received  a  letter 
from  the  Crown,  directing  him  to  proceed  to  annoy 
the  Spaniards  actively,  and  weak  as  his  Georgia 
colonists  were,  they  desired  to  seek  help  from  their 
wealthier  and  older  neighbour  to  the  north. 

Oglethorpe  was  much  bel<n'ed  in  Savannah.  A 
historian  of  that  time  describes  him  as  "  in  the  prime 
of  life,  very  handsome,  tall  and  manly,  dignified  but 
not  austere.  .  .  .  possessed  of  a  liberal  education,  a 
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fearless  soul,  a  determined  will,  an  expansive  energy, 
and  a  vast  experience  of  men  and  climes  and  mat- 
ters." His  winning  personality  and  his  sterling 
worth  made  him  a  favourite.  Much  hospitality  had 
been  offered  him,  and  Mistress  Diana  Chaters  was 
bidden,  with  her  uncle  and  young  Lieutenant  Mar- 
shall and  Captain  Quillian,  to  a  dining  given  in  his 
honour  at  Colonel  Ashburnham's  manor-house  out- 
side Savannah. 

With  many  of  these  plantations  there  was  easy 
and  pleasant  communication  by  water,  and  the  trip 
to-day  was  to  be  made  in  a  long  periagua  hewn  from 
a  mighty  cypress  log.  which  afforded  ample  room 
for  the  four  persons  she  was  to  carry  l)esides  the  four 
Indian  rowers,  who  swung  their  paddles  with  the 
rhythmic  exactness  of  machines,  taking  one  long 
and  one  short  stroke  in  the  Yemassee  fashion. 

Diana  was  determined  to  appear  her  best ;  and  to 
that  end.  putting  sternly  from  her  a  natural  repug- 
nance, she  opened,  with  bitten  lip  and  frowning 
brow%  the  chest  which  contained  those  garments 
which  should  have  been  her  wedding  outfit  when 
she  thought  to  marry  Archie  Cameron.  After  con- 
sidering every  frock  the  chest  contained,  she  chose 
out  three  and  laid  them  upon  her  bed. 

One  was  a  yellow  taffety.  with  the  hue,  and  some- 
thing the  sheen,  of  honey,  trimmed  plentifully  with 
creamy  Flanders  lace.  Another,  a  soft  green  lute- 
string, with  bands  of  white  riblxin  brocaded  in  sprigs 
of  small  red  roses  sewed  upon  it.  This  had  also 
falls  of  lace;  Irish  points  this  time,  and  whiter  than 
the  lace  upon  the  yellow  frock.  The  one  wdiich 
pleased  her  fancy  best,  but  which  seemed  a  thought 
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too  gorgeous  for  the  occasion,  was  a  brocade,  white, 
with  a  flowering  of  yellow  roses. 

All  three  frocks  were  made  with  the  narrow, 
pointed  bodice,  huge  panniers,  elbow  sleeves,  and 
square  neck  demanded  by  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
The  full  skirts  were  distended  by  a  mighty  htxip 
almost  like  a  farthingale.  So  equal  seemed  the 
claims  of  the  three  upon  her  good-will,  that  she 
called  in  Agnes  of  Glasgow  to  help  her  decide. 

The  Scotchwoman  looked  them  over  in  silence, 
held  the  bodices  against  the  lithe,  pliant,  stately 
young  form,  to  decide  as  to  the  becomingness  of 
shade.  "  Why  have  you  chosen  green  and  yellow?  " 
she  asked,  finally,  with  a  little  mournful  half  laugh. 

"  Because  they  both  become  me  vastly,"  returned 
Diana. 

"  I  like  you  best  in  the  gown  you  oft  wear  about 
the  house ;  and  so  I  think  does  Lieutenant  Marshall, 
who  quoted,  if  you  remember: 

" '  Green's  forsaken,  yellow's  forsworn ; 
Blue's  the  sweetest  colour  that's  worn,' — 

when  you  first  appeared  in  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Diana.  "  you  have  helped  me 
to  a  decision  —  forsaken !  "  and  she  folded  the  green 
dress  with  unnecessary  vigour.  "  I  have  a  white 
frock  here  somewhere  that  will  probably  answer." 

But  when  she  came  down  the  stair  ready  to  em- 
bark in  the  canoe,  she  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of 
lovely,  silvery  blue,  with  ruffles  of  filmy  Venice 
lace  at  open  neck  and  elbows ;  and  in  her  powdered 
hair  there  was  a  bunch  of  the  pink  roses  which  grew 
at  the  doorway  of  Chaters  House. 

"  I  am  indeed  a  green  hand  at  this  sort  of  thing," 
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she  murmured,  "  To  think  that  I  had  not  even  the 
wit  to  ask  his  favourite  colour  and  wear  it,  had  not 
such  an  other-worldly  personage  as  Agnes  prompted 
me  thereto !  " 

There  was  a  great  silken  cloak  of  the  peasant 
order,  gathered  .it  the  neck,  hanging  from  her  shoul- 
ders and  spreading  over  her  hcKip.  Its  pearly  gray 
matched  the  hood  with  which  she  covered  her  curls 
and  her  roses,  and  the  quilted  lining  was  of  white. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  in  any  mind,  as  she  met 
the  young  officer  at  the  stair's  foot,  as  to  what  was 
his  favourite  colour. 

The  gentlemen  were  of  course  in  uniform.  Sir 
Paris  wore  a  suit  of  glistening  murrey  satin,  but 
his  waistcoat,  reaching  nearly  to  his  knees,  was  a 
thing  to  muse  upon,  being  garlanded  with  brocaded 
roses  of  crimson  and  yellow. 

The  two  older  men  stepped  before,  young  Mar- 
shall with  a  bow  offered  his  hand,  and  the  four 
walked  down  to  the  landing,  where  Mistress  Diana's 
skill  in  settling  that  farthingale  within  the  confines 
of  the  periagua  was  such  as  would  be  difficult  for 
any  modern  damsel  to  attain. 

Ashburnham  house  was  a  stately  dwelling,  sitting 
well  back  from  the  creek,  and  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
tensive grounds.  As  they  left  their  boat  and  crossed 
its  lawn,  upon  which  the  grass  was  much  less  scanty 
than  on  most  of  the  places  al)out  it.  young  Marshall 
called  Diana's  attention  to  the  bowling-green  on  one 
side  of  the  lawn,  dropped  a  little  i)elow  its  level 
and  shut  off  from  it  by  a  cassina  hedge ;  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  bowl  with  him  later. 

Captain  Ouillian  lingered  with  Ilastie.  whom  they 
met  with   General   Oglethorpe  at   the   landing,   to 
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speak  to  some  other  newly  come  guests.  The  gen- 
eral and  Sir  Paris  followed  the  young  people  across 
the  lawn. 

"  I  enjoy  having  Quillian  in  the  house,"  Sir  Paris 
began.  "  He  brings  me  news  of  the  court,  and  of 
matters  quite  unknown  in  this  barbarous  land.  He 
tells  me,  Jamie,  of  Lord  Hervey.  whom  everybody 
is  calling  '  Lord  Faimy  '  now  since  Alex  Pope,  the 
spiteful  little  monkey.  '  atli  so  lampooned  him  in 
the  '  Dunciad.'  *  Lord  Fanny,'  Quillian  says,  hath 
fifty  wigs,  and  as  many  Ix)xes  to  put  them  in.  with 
labels  of  a  varied  shac'e  for  each.  —  a  clever  idea, 
think  you  not  ?  " 

"  In  the  name  of  God !  Paris,  you  are  not  re- 
gretting the  court?  You.  a  man  who  can  stand 
erect  here.  and.  barring  reasonable  loyalty,  call  no 
man  his  master." 

"  Steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty,  as  I  am,"  Sir 
Paris  allowed,  "  the  court  is  truly  not  for  me." 

"  Poverty !  "  exclaimed  Oglethorpe.  "  Poverty 
is  no  sin." 

"  Nay,  poverty  is  not  a  sin  —  but  it  is  twice  as 
bad."  observed  the  other,  tranquilly.  "  But  listen, 
Jamie,  alx)ut  the  wigs  and  l)oxes,  which  I  do  vow 
is  a  very  clever  plan.  Quillian  says.  too.  that  my 
lord  uses  a  different  scent  for  kerchief,  underlinen. 
and  robe,  so  that  he  might  know  each  from  each  in 
the  dark." 

"  I  hope  to  pass  my  days,"  Oglethorpe  answered 
him,  "  in  doing  somewhat  for  humanity,  and,"  with 
sudden  heat,  "my  kerchiefs  and  robes  niav  smell 
as  Heaven  wills.  Even  the  ancient  and  fish-like 
odour  of  clothing  worn  for  weeks  on  a  forced  march 
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will  not  be  unwelcome,  if  so  be  by  sniffing  it  I  win 
immunity  from  the  perfumes  of  a  court." 

"  Man's  days,"  began  Si**  Paris,  regarding  with 
narrowed  eyes  his  long,  white,  fragile  fingers,  set 
tip  to  tip,  "  Man's  days  are  as  a  bubble,  Jamie.  In 
a  bubble  there  is  a  breath  of  air,  and  a  drop  of  water. 
Yet  it  may  mirror  the  universe,  and  hold  a  rainlx)w. 
Back  there  at  the  court.  James,  the  bubble  spins 
merrily,  and  gaudy  .i;  ts  on  its  frail  sides  whirl 
fantastically;  and  I  think  'tis  most  sad  for  those 
who  have  no  rainbow  in  the  bubble." 

"  The  pitiful  smallness  of  mankind,"  Oglethorpe 
said,  "  is  never  more  evident  than  at  a  court." 

"  Ah,  small,  yea,  small,  I  grant  you.  Yet  your 
own  face  looks  back  at  you  from  the  shining  bubble 
of  court  life  —  small,  as  -ou  say,  Jamie,  small  —  yet 
smiling,  and  with  bright  eyes;  while  here,  a  man 
of  fashion  and  intelligence  must  perish  every  day 
and  all  day  long." 

"  A  court !  "  burst  out  Oglethorpe.  "  There  needs 
must  be  a  court,  since  men  are  to  be  go\erned ;  but 
God  pity  those  who  pass  their  days  in  them.  I  had 
rather  serve  my  poor  debtors  here,  and  treat  with  my 
Indians,  who  will  not  lie  to  me,  nor  hold  a  smiling 
face  above  a  drawn  dagger,  than  to  go  back  to  your 
court,  Paris,  of  which  you  are  so  fain." 

The  baronet  smiled  indulgently,  as  people  do  when 
their  friends  titter  that  which,  upon  the  printed  page, 
they  would  find  inspiring  and  impressive.  "  Well, 
well,"  he  sighed,  "  I  could  find  things  here  more 
tolerable  were  it  not  for  the  loss  of  Junius." 

"  Is  the  fellow  dead  ?  "  inquired  Oglethorpe. 

"  Dead  to  me."  returned  Sir  Paris,  with  a  little 
rueful  laugh.     "  He  has  acted  upon  those  sugges- 
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tions  of  the  Spanish  which  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
prevent  your  conveying  to  him.  He  is,  in  short, 
lied  to  the  dons  at  Augustine,  to  colonel,  I  doubt 
not.  that  regiment  of  runaway  blacks  of  which  you 
so  clearly  informed  him." 

"  Tis  the  danger  you  all  live  in,  Paris.  I  would 
not  have  a  slave  about  me  —  " 

"  No,  nor  let  your  friends  have.  So  I  see,"  said 
Sir  Paris,  with  a  wicked  look.  *'  It  begins  to  appear 
likely  that  you  ga  e  my  fleeing  servitor  ( who,  by  the 
w-ay,  took  a  companion  in  the  person  of  my  niece's 
scullery  maid)  more  aid  and  counsel  than  I  would 
at  first  have  suspected.  If  you  are  in  close  com- 
munication with  him.  and  can  easily  do  so,  pray 
make  him  my  compliments,  and  say  to  him  that,  for 
the  taking  away  of  the  miserable  Chunkey,  I  am 
almost  minded  to  forgive  him  for  depriving  me  of 
my  own  valued  attendant,  videlicet,  himself." 

The  eighteenth  century,  the  apogee  o^  ormalism 
in  manners,  produced  very  naturally  many  eccen- 
trics, since  to  depart  in  the  least  from  its  painfully 
elaborate  code  was  to  range  yourself,  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.  a  rebel  Mistress  Hastie  \Vynnewoo<le's 
vow.  and  similai  mutilations  of  life,  were  not  un- 
common. Her  case  had  many  parallels  in  her  own 
century,  and  several  even  in  the  next.  The  keeping 
of  that  vow  rigidly,  as  she  did.  evinced  her  strength 
of  will  and  character.  But  aside  from  it,  she  was 
very  much  as  any  othf^i-  high-spirited,  self-willed 
f^entlewoman  of  her  age. 

When  bidden  to  a  dining  at  which  General  Ogle- 
thorpe was  to  be  a  guest,  she  did  not  lack  for  becom- 
ing wear  proper  to  the  occasion.  She  covered  her 
short  black  locks  as  a  man  would,  and  as  her  mother 
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had  done  in  her  youth,  with  a  monster  wig  done  in 
puffs  and  rolls  and  curled  tresses,  of  white  horse-hair. 
Stately,  austere,  and  of  necessity  silent,  she  was 
always  held  in  more  or  less  awe,  particularly  by  the 
younger  people.  Now,  as  she  stepped  across  the 
lawn  with  Captain  Quillian,  in  the  soft  Deceml)er 
sunshine  wh'ch  was  like  the  spring-time  of  a  north- 
ern land,  she  was  a  very  handsome  picture. 

Colonel  Ashburnham,  a  widower,  stood  with  his 
daughter,  Mistress  Wanting  Ashburnham,  in  the 
hall  doorway  to  receive  their  guests,  as  was  the  hos- 
pitable colonial  fashion. 

The  surroundings  of  Savannah  were  seventy 
years  behind  those  of  Charles  Town.  Ashburnham 
Manor-House,  however,  a  commodious  structure  of 
Savannah  brick,  gained  stateliness.  as  did  Chaters 
House,  from  a  great  tappy  wall  which  joined  its 
faqade  and,  with  flanking  walls  of  somewhat  less 
height,  extending  down  to  the  creek,  shut  in  a  very 
handsome  lawn.  There  were  many  lacks  in  material 
convenience,  but  none  in  the  elegance  of  the  people. 
The  plate  was  fine;  the  linen,  service,  and  viands, 
beyond  criticism.  The  stately  furniture  of  the  house 
stood  out  oddly  against  a  certain  rudeness  of  finish 
in  the  building  itself;  and  the  brocaded  and  pow- 
dered silken  host  and  guests  looked  quaint  enough 
when  later,  on  the  lawn,  an  Indian  overseer  came 
to  make  complaint  of  certain  of  his  labourers,  and 
brought  the  culprits  with  him. 

It  was  a  time  of  sharp  and  piquant  contrasts,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  graceful,  stilted  table  talk 
which  circulated  about  the  board  as  Colonel  Ash- 
burnham, at  its  head,  carved  a  monster  wild  turkey. 

"  I  find  myself  forgetting  Hector  Chaters,"  Cap- 
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tain  Quillian  remarked  to  General  Oglethorpe,  who 
was  near  him  at  the  table.  "  I  think  I  should  have 
known  him ;  and  yet,  was  he  the  man  whose  son  — 
but  no,  he  had  no  son;  there  is  only  the  fair  mis- 
tress," and  he  glanced  down  the  long  board  to  where 
Diana  sat  upreme  in  her  beauty,  making  slender, 
pale  little  Mistress  Wanting  look  like  a  tiny  rush- 
light beside  the  moon. 

"  Yes,  there  were  sons,"  Oglethorpe  replied. 
"  You  probably  never  met  Sir  Hector.  He  came  to 
Charles  Town  more  than  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 
The  eldest  children  died  in  infancy,  Paris  tells  me, 
of  the  complaints  incident  to  a  new  country.  Then 
came  the  twin  lx)ys  of  whom  he  was  so  proud ;  and 
after,  little  Phcebe,  whom  I  well  remember  when 
they  were  visiting  in  England  once,  and  who  was  a 
most  sweet  and  gentle  child,  and  died  at  six  years 
of  age.  At  the  very  last,  appeared  this  vigorous 
and  beautiful  Diana,  whom  you  know;  and  then 
lovely  Polly  Chaters  died  wlien  her  girl  was  yet 
an  infant.  The  bringing  up  which  the  child  must 
have  had,  could  excuse  much  in  her  conduct  — 
were  there  aught  to  excuse,"  he  added,  hastily. 

"  Why,  yes,"  agreed  Captain  Quillian,  "  our 
young  hostess,  while  a  thought  too  imperious  for 
my  noti(jn  of  what  a  maid  should  1>e,  is  certainly  a 
daughter  in  whom  any  man  might  well  feel  pride." 

"  Pride!  "  echoed  Oglethorpe;  "  'twas  scarce  the 
word  for  Hector,  with  his  daughter.  He  brought 
her  home  when  she  was  eight  or  nine  —  'twas  the 
y°ar  before  he  was  lost  at  sea  —  and  his  adoration, 
his  worship,  promised  easily  her  destruction.  He 
told  her  frequently  (and  most  injudiciously)  that 
she  was  a  queen.     He  gave  her  dominion  over  all 
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about  her;  she  might  even  brave  him,  whom  no 
other  dared  so  much  as  criticise." 

"  A  most  unfortunate  upbringing  for  a  maid," 
commented  QuilHan.  somewhat  grimly.  "  I  cannot 
think  that  one  ro  trained  would  ever  make  a  dutiful 
wife;  unless,  perchance,  she  met  her  match  in  a 
modern  Petruchio.  I  would  not  be  in  Sir  Paris's 
shoes  under  such  circumstances;   I  well  know  that." 

"  Aye,"  answered  Oglethorpe,  "  and  'twas  one  of 
the  finest  things  I  know  of  Paris  Chaters,  —  and  I 
know  many  good  things  of  him,  —  the  way  in  which 
he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  his  young  niece 
and  her  estates.  His  sister-in-law  was  much  at- 
tached to  him.  'Twas  her  dowry  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  Sir  Hector's  fortunes,  though  he  doubled  it 
many  times  before  his  death.  She  and  Hector  both 
loved  Paris,  and  either  of  them  would  have  left 
provision  for  him;  but  both  were  called  suddenly, 
—  Hector  went  from  his  ship's  deck,  with  his  twin 
sons  beside  him;  lads  of  sixteen  they  were,  nnd 
noble  boys.  —  so  there  was  nothing  left,  in  monies, 
to  poor  Paris." 

"  As  to  that,"  Captain  Ouillian  smiled,  "  'tis  often 
that  a  guardian,  with  no  dishonesty,  may  make  such 
use  of  a  ward's  estate  as  will  line  his  own  pockets." 

"  Not  without  what  Paris  Chaters  would  call  dis- 
honesty," objected  the  general.  "  A  gentle,  un- 
worldly soul,  and  a  conservative  to  the  backbone, 
he  nursed  the  estate,  made  no  new  ventures  —  out 
of  which  he  might  have  taken  private  gain  and 
none  thought  the  worse  of  him  except  his  own  soul. 
He  pushed  out  from  his  wonted  habit,  as  I  can 
see,  to  have  all  administered  correctly;  but  he  left 
his  brother's  plans  untouched;   and  upon  the  day 
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of  her  majority  (but  a  few  months  ago)  he  turned 
over  every  penny  —  very  foolishly  —  to  his  niece. 
Owing  to  which  method,  he  came  by  an  empty 
pocket,  and  his  niece  has  no  conception  of  her  obli- 
gation to  him.  thinking,  as  children  ever  do,  that 
the  goods  of  this  world  descend  from  heaven  into 
waiting  laps,  gifts  of  the  gods.  She  is  generous  by 
nature,  —  she  would  not  be  a  Chaters  otherwise.  — 
yet  this  matter  should  be  put  before  her.  Paris 
owes  it  to  himself  to  do  so.  and  be  no  longer  a 
pauper,  pensioned  upon  her  bounty ;  it  is  good  for 
neither  of  them." 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  in  intervals 
of  the  dining,  and  in  guarded  asides.  Now  Colonel 
Ashburnham,  at  the  head  of  the  table  (the  general 
as  guest  of  honour  sat  upon  his  right  hand)  asked: 
"Gentlemen,  have  you  tried  my  sauce?  If  not, 
pray  do  so  in  connection  with  the  capons;  though 
for  myself,  I  consider  it  a  universal  sauce,  and  eat 
it  with  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,"  and  he  handed  the 
dish  to  Oglethorpe. 

"  Tis  most  excellent,"  said  the  general ;  and  Cap- 
tain Quillian,  after  making  test  of  it,  begged  to  know 
of  what  it  was  compounded. 

"  Why,  that,"  the  colonel  said.  "  is  what  I  wish 
to  tell  you.  'Tis  a  sauce  famous  in  our  family. 
My  father  had  it  from  Carter,  who,  in  his  turn,  got 
it  from  the  Duke  of  York  when  he  was  concerned 
with  marine  matters,  and  the  duke  —  I  mean  his 
most  gracious  Majesty  Charles  Second's  brother  — 
at  the  head  of  them.  'Tis  made  of  dry  toast  beat 
in  a  mortar,  together  with  some  parsley,  vinegar, 
salt,  and  a  little  pepper ;  to  which  my  father  —  and 
I  after  him  —  have  always  added  a  lump  of  excel- 
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lent  sweet  butter.  The  duke  was  taught  it  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  in  his  time  he  mightily 
magnified  it.  Carter  declared,  thinking  it  improved 
every  dish  to  which  it  was  added." 

Down  from  the  walls  smiled  the  Ashburnham 
ancestors,  men  and  women  in  the  quaint  costumes 
of  the  Charleses.  James  First,  and  Elizabeth.  Below, 
at  the  long  table,  sat  and  chatted,  and  ate  and  drank, 
the  gaily  dressed  party  who  were  the  ancestors  of 
many  of  the  Georgians  of  to-day ;  and  he  wh'  ,vas 
most  truly  father  of  that  colony  was  at  the  h'  ^  of 
the  board. 

Hastic's  method  of  communication  had  some  ad- 
vantages for  a  dinner-table.  It  was  possible  for  her 
to  write  whatever  she  desired,  and,  handing  it  to 
her  neighbour,  address  herself  with  contentment  to 
her  meal.  At  times  so  caustic  and  witty  were  these 
remarks,  that  the  neighlx)ur  would  pass  the  tablet 
on.  Perhaps  it  would  go  down  the  length  of  the 
dinner-table  \  wake  of  laughter  followed  it,  while 
she  ate  unmoved,  unnoticing. 

"  By  the  Lord!  "  Colonel  Ashburnham  commented 
to  the  general,  "  'tis  not  so  bad  a  plan  neither  —  for 
a  woman.  Methinks  a  man  might  have  peace  with 
a  wife  like  that.  When  he  chose  to  know  her  mind, 
he  could  read;  when  he  elected  otherwise,  he  could 
forbear.  Aye,  'tis  not  without  advantages,"  and  he 
cast  a  widower's  appraising  glance  at  the  uncon- 
scious, irresponsive  Hastie. 

After  dinner,  the  ladies  sat  upon  seats  arranged 
beside  the  bowling-green,  the  gentlemen  attendant 
upon  them,  to  see  Robert  and  Diana  play  their  game 
of  bowls. 

The  costume  of  the  time,  with  its  fearfullv  con- 
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stricting  bodice,  impeclitig  hoops  and  panniers,  and 
overelahorate  coiffure,  was  very  ill-suited  to  any 
exercise  whatever.  But  Diana  Chaters  was  one  of 
the  few  women  whose  pride  of  bochlv  perfection 
could  rise  superior  to  any  dress.  Conscious  of  the 
supreme  l:)eauty  of  her  hands  and  arms,  the  grace 
of  her  tall,  pliant  figure,  and  that  the  howls  gave 
ample  oppt,rtunity  for  the  display  of  these  advan- 
tages, she  managed,  though  Heaven  knows  how.  to 
lx>wl,  and  to  Ixjwl  well,  in  her  formal  dinner  dress, 

"  If  I  lose."  said  Diana,  pausing  with  howl  in  air, 
"  I  will  make  you  -  pudding  with  my  own  hand." 

"  And  if  he  los.  ,  Mistress  Chaters.  sure  'tis  for- 
feit enough."  cried  a  laughing  voice  from  the  group 
of  young  people  at  the  seats,  "  that  he  be  made  to 
eat  that  pudding  —  yea,  every  spoonful!  " 

Nay,"  retorted  Diana,  flinging  back  the  laugh, 
"  there  is  no  man  need  be  made  to  eat  pudding  of  my 
making  for  a  forfeit." 

"  I  warrant  me  'twould  be  sweet."  cried  one  of  the 
men,  "  if  you  put  those  finger-tips  in  it." 
^^  "  Yes,"  added  the  young  hostess,  smiling  archly, 

but  she  might  spoil  it  with  ginger." 

"One  can  put  up  with  a  vast  deal  of  ginger, 
for  a  like  quantity  of  sugar  and  honey,"  said  Cap- 
tain Quillian,  philosophically;  "though  as  far  as 
the  disposition  of  my  hostess  is  concerned  —  I  take 
It  that  is  the  thing  to  which  you  people  are  alluding 
—  'tis  all  compounded  of  the  latter  Ingredients,  in  my 
belief." 

"  Well,  then,"  asked  Diana,  poising  her  bowl  for 
a  cast,  *'  what  do  you  put  up  against  the  pudding 
I  shall  make  for  you?  I  don't  care  for  the  things 
one  may  get  here  in  Savannah.    Wager  me  some- 
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thing  you  brought  with  \  ou  from  Virginia,  a  picture 
of  your  sweetheart,  for  nistmce.' 

•*  Something  1  brought  ith  nv  from  Virginia?  " 
echoed  Robert;  "why.  I  carried  nothing  of  vahie 
save  the  httle  silver  cup  at  wliich  you  laughed, 
Mistress  Diana,  and  which  is  an  offering  quite  un- 
worthy of  you." 

"  I'll  be  iKJund  there's  anr  'her  thing  —  if  he  left 
it  not  behind,  in  the  keeping  of  some  fair  Vir- 
ginian." cried  Mistress  Burlin^^ame.  a  portly,  hand- 
some widow,  who,  it  was  rumoured,  had  had  wilnin 
one  month  of  her  widowing  ten  chances  to  change 
her  slate — "I  warrant  n.c  there's  something  f"*- 
which,  if  'tis  whole  and  not  promised  away,  an_ 
maid  would  be  glad  to  play  at  bowls,  and  do  her  bes 
to  win  it." 

"  His  heart,  eh?  "  l.Tughed  the  host,  jovially.  '"  1 
have  heard  of  games  of  chance  played  for  brick  ^; 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it  suggested  that 
a  maid  should  play  for  a  husband  —  that  was  youi 
meaning,  was  it  not.  Mistress  Bmlingame?" 

'*  Surely,"  returned  the  lady,  giily.  "  And  were 
I  ten  years  younger,  and  not  alrea  !y  —  " 

"  Bespoke.  "  cut  in  one  of  the      ung  men. 

"Well,    already    bespoke,    thtr,"    laughed    t1 - 
widow.     ("1        1  intended  to  «ay  alread\  gray,  !>u 
'twill   answer.)      Were   I   not      rendy   be-<pok«'.    1 
would  play  at  bowls  for  sur'    a  .iretty  hi   band 
that." 

This  talk  had  l)een  in  lowered  t. 
scarcely  reached  Diana  and  Ro 
more  speaking  together.     "If 
up  the  little  cup."  the  girl  chal' 
think  'tis  a  love  gift  from  some  ; 
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•  \o,  nrotes  ccl  t,  yoiiti  lieutenant,  tis  a 
lovf  gift  I,  our  f;  niiiy  tioni  a  i,  I's  first  swcc  ther^ rt. 
his  motlur.  Tin  e  generation  of  us  have  Irunk 
our  pap  from  it,  an  !  cut  our  tieth  upon  it.  \'<.  i  mas 
'^ee  iie  arks  of  them  around  the  riui,  md  tiu- 
names  '  jx-m  the  sides." 

Dian.j   became  suddenly  grave.   "  O,   sin 
a  piec^     f  family  silver,  something    -on'  h 
from  fa-her  to  son,  we  will  s    .-  no  me 
I'Ut       wiil  play  you  for  any  forfeit    /m 
put  up." 

The  cMp    r  fiothing,"  Marshall  ai  1 

remeniher.   1       -.   I  cannot  give  it  a\ 
hick  to  my  S(         You  must  have  h  -^ 
it  1m  ieath  mine  on  the  shield,  an 
a  chi  st«'ning  gift.    Think  you  ^ucl 
playing  for?  " 

"  1   do."  >aid  Diana;   hut  b 
tnr-  pale  as  the  game  lx^ga  ,,....„  „„.,.  .„„. 

.;cntly)   without  Robert's  iiitentionallv  jrivint? 
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Other  guests  began  to  come  n  to.vard  e  ening 
and  after  the  candles  were  'it  re  was  a  dance' 
Rather  to  Diana's  surprise  uirh  not  at  all   to 

her  dissatisfaction.  Robert  lars'hall  cut  a  most 
brilliant  figure  in  this  part  of  the  entertainment 
It  was  not  alone  his  fine  stature.  Is  beauty  and 
charm.  These  brought  him  (in  a  new  (  ot^imunitv. 
too.  where  ladies  were  in  the  minority)  h.  pick  of 
the  maids.  But  the  open  ;.  lulation  of  him  by  the 
older  women,    in  whirl'  the   iovial   IVfistres';   Bur- 
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Diana  sat  that  night  long  after  the  sleepy  Juno 
had  gone  to  bed  —  or  to  the  pallet  outside  her 
mistress's  door  where  she  slept  —  vastly  pleased 
with  herself,  her  plans,  the  dance,  and  the  impression 
that  Lieutenant  Marshall  had  made  upon  all  there 
present.  It  was  worth  while  to  carry  off  the  most 
admired  beau  of  the  whole  circle. 

The  silver  porringer  was  in  her  hand  as  she  sat. 
Directly  on  their  arrival  home,  Robert,  petitioning 
her  to  wait,  had  run  up  to  his  room,  and,  in  a  very 
few  moments,  brought  it  to  her.  She  was  a  little 
surprised  that  he  had  presented  it  with  scarcely  a 
word,  and  with  such  profusion  of  blushes  and 
tremors. 

But  these  were  explained  as  the  combined  em- 
barrassment of  both  lover  and  author  when,  later, 
her  investigating  fingers  brought  out  from  its  in- 
terior a  little  curled  paper,  on  which,  in  ink  scarce 
dry,  was  written  (Robert  had  been  unable,  after 
all,  to  achieve  a  posy)  : 

"  Like  the  rim  of  this  cup 
Love  hath  no  end. 
Lay  thy  lips  to  it 
And  have  thy  fill." 


CHAPTER   XV. 


THE    TENDER    MERCIES    OF    THE    WICKED 

"  Marry  me  ycrsel',  Jamie, 

Be  my  gudemon  yersel',  laddie; 
An'  tak'  me  tae  your  ain  countrie, 
Wi'  you  at  hame  to  dwell,  laddie." 

IT  was  barely  a  week  after  the  dinner  and  dance 
at  Ashburnham  Manor-House,  that  Mistress 
Wanting  Ashburnham  married  young  Mclvor, 
to  whom  orders  came  unexpectedly  to  join  the  com- 
pany at  Darien.  Oglethorpe  was  gone  down  with  his 
detachment.  Henceforth  he  was  to  see  little  of 
Savannah.  His  place  was  near  the  enemy.  —  his 
home  upon  the  waters  and  in  the  forts  which  guarded 
the  southern  confines  of  the  province.  Robert  had 
been  upon  two  recruiting  trips  westward  to  the 
Creeks  and  Uchees.  and  now  looked  almost  momen- 
tarily for  orders  to  bring  his  Indians  to  the  front. 

The  two  young  people  were  discussing  the  recent 
hasty  marriage.  "  Twas  as  sad  as  a  funeral,"  Mar- 
shall said.  He  had  been  groomsman  to  young 
Mclvor. 

"There  I  disagree  with  you."  Diana  replied. 
"  You  men  who  can  go  to  the  front  and  fight,  have 
no  mercy  on  us  poor  women,  who  must  sit  at  home 
and  eat  our  hearts  out.     You  are  not  willing  that 
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we  should  give  anything  for  our  country.  For  my 
part,  I  hold  her  to  be  very  blessed.  Her  father  is 
too  old  to  go  to  the  wars.  Him  she  may  not  arm 
and  speed  to  her  country's  defence,  nor  follow  with 
her  prayers.  But  now  she  l.ath  an  arm  to  strike  for 
her  in  the  fray  —  " 

"  He  was  a  selfish  fellow,"  Marshall  interrupted. 
"  Like  enough  Mistress  Wanting  was  so  taken  up 
with  these  patriotic  feelings  of  which  you  speak 
that  she  had  no  time  to  consider  the  man  himself; 
and  when  he  comes  back  home  lacking  an  arm  or 
leg.  and  not  at  all  beautified  by  the  hardships  of  a 
camp  in  the  swamps,  she  will  be  sorry  that  ever 
she  took  him.  For  my  part,  I  should  dread  making 
such  a  bargain  —  and  the  more  I  loved  a  woman 
the  more  would  I  dread  it,"  sign   .rantly, 

"Love!"  flouted  Diana.  '"  Aiuch  you  know  of 
love,  sir,  to  couple  dread  with  it.  Love  is  boldness 
itself,  and  fears  not  to  claim  its  own,  wherever  met 
or  however  come  by." 

Robert  caught  his  breath,  and  after  a  little  pause 
of  evident  hesitation  at  the  utterance  he  was  about 
to  risk,  asked,  "  Mistress  Diana,  if  you  loved  a  man 
at  all,  and  he  showed  so  selfish  and  encroaching  a 
spirit,  would  you  not  decide  that  you  had  wasted 
your  affection?  " 

"  Xo,"  returned  Diana,  "  and  if  I  would,  we 
cannot  choose  whom  we  will  love.  Faith,  I  wish 
Captain  Quillian  were  not  wed ;  I  would  go  and  lay 
siege  to  him  and  bind  my  colours  on  his  helm. 
Then  should  I  feel  that  I  had  a  stake  in  this  war. 
Then  I  think  the  general  would  let  me  go  down  to 
St.  Simons." 

"  Why,  if  you  will  make  a  poor  match  in  haste," 
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Marshall  said,  smiling,  yet  with  deep  vibration 
in  his  voice,  *'  if  you  will  make  so  rash  a  bargain  for 
the  sake  of  going  to  the  front  in  war-times,  there 
is  one  nearer  who  is  not  wed,  ami  who  is  —  " 

He  broke  off,  turned  and  lo(jked  at  her  with  a 
gaze  so  full  and  ardent  that  her  own  eyes  fell  before 
it.  Then,  dropping  lightly  on  one  knee  before  her, 
he  took  the  hand  that  held  the  bunch  of  Bonny- 
Dame,  and  went  on: 

"  O,  Diana,  I  know  I  should  not  say  these  things 
to  you  —  not  now.  I  had  hoped,  in  a  happier  time, 
to  woo  you  as  you  should  be  wooed.  But,  dearest 
love,  when  I  think  of  that  which  is  before  me.  and 
realise  the  many  chances  that  all  of  us  have  of 
leaving  our  bones  in  those  wildernesses  whither  we 
go,  I  cannot  say  —  I  cannot  tell  you,  dear  —  how 
sweet  'twould  be  to  have  you  —  mine  before  I  go, 
to  know  there  was  a  wife  waiting  for  me." 

Diana  sat  turned  almost  away  from  him,  shaken 
by  an  emotion  so  acute,  so  painful,  that  it  locked  her 
lips. 

"  I  am  very  selfish,"  the  boy  whispered.  "  You 
were  jesting  in  what  you  said  before.  He  who 
leaves  a  wife  behind  him  when  he  goes  to  wars, 
may  be  leaving  a  widow  as  well."  He  raised  the 
flower-laden  hand  to  his  lips,  and  Diana  turned 
swiftly  and  put  the  other  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Nay,"  she  finally  articulated,  "  you  and  I  are 
of  one  mind.  You  are  not  selfish.  I  should  never 
blame  you  with  it.    I  —  " 

She  rose  swiftly,  Marshall  also.  "  Come,"  she 
whispered.  "  let  us  tell  them."  And  l^fore  the  aston- 
ished lieutenant  had  quite  fathomed  her  intention, 
they  had  stepped  to  the  window,  and  speaking  to 
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the  card-players  within,  Diana  announced,  "  Here 
is  a  piece  of  new  a  for  you :  Lieutenant  Marshall  has 
decided  to  take  him  a  wife  before  he  goes  down  to 
St.  Simons,  even  as  young  Captain  Mclvor  did." 

*'  Why,  who  — "  began  Captain  Quillian,  and 
then  burst  out  laughing,  for  the  two  young  people 
standing  hand  in  hand  answered  his  question  so  pat, 
"  Well,  well,  well !  "  he  cried,  springing  up,  catch- 
ing a  hand  of  each,  and  shaking  it  heartily, 
"  he's  a  lucky  dog,  a  lucky  dog." 

Marshall  turned  swiftly  to  Sir  Paris.  "  I  beg 
you  will  not  think,  sir,"  he  entreated,  "  that  I 
feel  independent  of  your  consent  in  this  matter. 
I  trust  to  have  it,  and  your  blessing." 

Distress  showed  itself  in  the  baronet's  face.  He 
would  evidently  have  pleaded  delay,  yet  the  look 
on  his  niece's  countenance  was  not  propitious  for 
quibbling.  "  I  hope,"  he  began.  "  that  there  will 
be  nothing  decided,  or  at  least  no  wedding,  till 
James  Oglethorpe  comes  up.  He  is  likely  to  be 
here  thrice  before  Lieutenant  Marshall  is  moved," 

"  And  may  come  not  at  all  before  that  date," 
Marshall  urged.  And  all  debatement  passed  — 
under  Diana's  compelling  eyes  —  into  congratula- 
tion and  rejoicing. 

After  this  evening,  upon  which  Robert  may  have 
been  said  to  ask  definitely  for  Diana,  and  to  feel 
himself  her  promised  husband,  she  assumed  toward 
him  a  diflFerent  manner.  Her  demeanour  showed 
an  odd,  indefinite  shyness  of  him  which,  in  a  sense, 
pleased  him  greatly. '  For  though  he  would  not  have 
admitted  it  to  himself,  the  openness  with  which 
she  had  shown  her  love  had  hurt  him.  Her  manner 
was  now  much  more  nearly  in  consonance  with  his 
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ideal  of  what  a  high-bred  young  woman's  demeanour 
should  be. 

Being  promised  this  charmi».-  girl  for  a  wife, 
his  natural  ardour  led  him  ^^  urge  that  if  the  mar- 
riage were  to  be  before  his  departure  for  the  front 
at  all,  it  should  be  at  once.  He  was  infinitely 
charmed  with  the  sweet  and  maidenly  way  in  which 
his  betrothed  put  aside  these  overtures.  She  dis- 
played no  less  affection  for  him,  she  promised  most 
seriously  and  sweetly  that  she  would  marry  him 
before  his  departure.  She  even  set  Agnes  to  work 
upon  some  pieces  of  wonderful  white  India  muslins 
which  might  be  made  to  serve  for  a  wedding-gown ; 
yet  an  approach  to  more  exact  naming  of  the  day 
brought  blushes  and  tremulous,  frightened  denials. 

The  young  man's  judgment  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  arrayed  against  this  sudden  marriage;  but  this 
bearing  of  Diana's  proved  very  fascinating  to  him, 
and  put  him  more  strongly  in  the  attitude  of  suitor. 
He  did  not  importune  her;  he  did  not  ordinarily 
urge  a  speedy  marriage  upon  her ;  yet  the  under- 
standing between  them  now  was  that  he  desired 
It  above  all  things,  and  that  she  was  hesitating,  pre- 
sumably through  maiden  shyness. 

The  cru.x  of  the  matter  had  in  truth  been  reached : 
A  name,  a  sword  to  strike  for  her,  she  conceived 
that  she  desired;  a  husband  in  fact  and  a  young 
self-willed,  dominating  one,  with  a  very  pretty  idea 
of  his  own  rights  and  deserts,  she  was  not  willing 
to  accept.  How  to  come  by  one  and  avoid  the  other 
was  the  problem  which  kept  her  awake  o'  nights 
and  painted  dusky  circles  under  her  gray  eyes. 

Mistress  Hastie  Wynnewoode  came  to  Chaters 
House,  at  this  time,  to  pay  a  visit  of  some  days. 
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Robert,  who  had  been  given  by  Sir  Paris  a  some- 
what highly  coloured  account  of  Hastie's  love-affair 
and  its  strange  effect  upon  her  life,  was  convinced 
that  in  this  action  of  hers  he  saw  all  the  tenderness 
and  sentiment  which  the  baronet  insisted  were 
beneath  her  rugged  exterior.  He  was  charmed  — 
now  that  he  came  to  know  her  —  with  her  force, 
her  fine  abilities.  But  most  of  all  (being  a  man,' 
and  a  young,  credulous,  and  romantic  one,  very 
masculine  in  his  ideals)  was  he  charmed  with  her 
constancy  to  the  lover  whom  she  believed  herself 
to  have  wronged. 

After  a  somewhat  laborious  conversation  with 
Hastie,  he  expressed  this  admiration  to  Diana,  as  he 
was  bidding  her  good  night.  "  I  did  not  at  first 
see,  dearest,"  he  observed,  "  in  this  cousin  of  yours, 
the  beauty  and  sweetness  which  she  now  shows  me. 
She  is  indeed  worthy  to  be  related  to  the  fairest 
and  most  charming  of  her  sex.  As  with  your  own 
dear  self,  love  is  all  with  her.  It  is  life  itself. 
Like  the  maids  in  ballads  and  in  the  verses  of  poets, 
the  women  of  your  blood  love  like  goddesses." 

In  the  dusk  of  the  hall.  Diana  turned  away  from 
him.^  and  smiled  a  very  bitter  little  smile.  "  Why, 
yes,"  she  said,  "  like  goddesses,  perhaps.  But  you 
remember  that  my  namesake  in  the  hierarchy  was 
very  cold,  and  impervious  to  the  arrows  of  love." 

"  Ah,"  whispered  Marshall  softly,  as  he  bent 
his  tall  head  for  the  permitted  good-night  kiss,  "  you 
have  forgotten  that  she  stooped  from  heaven  —  just 
as  you  have  done,  dearest  —  to  a  mere  mortal.  'Tis 
not  that  such  natures  love  all  comers;  but  when 
they  love  at  all,  it  is  with  constancy  and  devotion 
that  shames  the  rest  of  us." 
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Diana  lauglied  as  she  ran  up  the  stairs,  stopped 
midway  of  them,  leaned  saucily  down,  and  called 
softly  over  the  balustrade :  "  The  fellow  this  first 
Diana  loved  was  a  sad  sleepyhead,  and  scarce  knew 
what  he  was  aljout,  so  much  did  the  goddess  befool 
him.  Have  a  care  for  yourself,  Lieutenant 
Endymion !  " 
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THE    CUP    OF    TREMBLING 

"  Lord  Thomas  said  a  word  in  jest, 

^     Pair  Annet  took  it  cruel; 
A' !    I  will  nevir  wed  a  wife 

Who  speaks  me  sae  —  upo'  my  life 

A'tho'  she  were  a  jewel.'" 

THE  night  was  so  warm,  though  the  month 
was  January,  that  Diana  set  her  chamber 
window  open.  She  lay  hstening  to  the 
diminishing  sounds,  as  the  household  grew  quiet 
for  the  night.  A  desperate  wakefulness  had  bid 
its  grip  upon  her  —  she  seemed  to  herself  tc  ? 
waiting  for  some  message  or  event:  and  when  sro 
heard  a  h  rse  come  trotting  up  the  street  she  rose 
m  a  sort  of  panic,  threw  a  dark  robe  over  her  night- 
gown, and  flew  to  the  hall  window  where  she  could 
watch  the  horseman.  But  the  fellow,  a  belated 
trooper,  passed  by,  and  broke  into  a  bit  of  rollicking 
tavern  catch  as  he  vanished  up  the  street. 

She  went  back  with  a  sigh  of  something  like 
relief  to  a  seat  beside  her  open  casement  which  over- 
looked the  dusky  lawn  and  garden.     Here  she  fell 

*°i^^l^^'"^'  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  though  one  had  waked  her 
and  bade  her  think  on  her  present  situation.  A 
loathmg  of  what  she  had  done,  and  a  fear  of  that 
which  she  had  planned  to  do,  possessed  her.    Rob- 
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crt's  face,  adoring,  laughing,  boyish,  swam  before 
her.  Wha;  should  she  apprehend  from  a  lij^ht- 
hearted  lad  who  was  utterly  her  slave  ?  Why  shuuld 
she,  where  her  plans  touched  him,  figure  to  herself 
confusion?  Why  vvas  not  he  the  very  man  to  Ite 
shifted  about  as  a  pawn  by  her  superior  intellect 
and  force? 

She  found  in  her  unquiet  mind  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questionings;  and  that  subcon- 
sciousness which  had  awakened  her  continued  so 
alert  that,  at  the  first  lisp  of  a  paddle  in  the  creek 
at  the  lawn's  foot,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  was 
down  at  the  house  door  tugging  back  the  heavy 
bolts  before  she  paused  to  reflect  or  question. 

-\  moment  she  stood,  all  alone  in  the  dark,  silent, 
sleeping  house,  wondering  at  herself;  then  she 
pushed  open  the  portal  and  fled  with  light,  silent 
steps  down  the  valk.  to  meet  half-way  an  Indian 
courier,  as  noiseless  footed,  with  a  packet  which  he 
said  contained  a  letter  for  Lieutenant  Marshall  and 
one  for  Mistress  Diana  Chaters  —  both  from  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe. 

"  Is  it  urgent  ?  Shall  I  wake  him  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered to  the  messenger,  who  vvas  none  other  than 
Umpechee,  Oglethorpe's  friend,  who  with  Tooa- 
naghoni.  accompanied  him  to  Europe. 

He  lx)wed  gravely  in  answer  to  Diana's  question, 
and  turned  away,  saying.  "  There  is  great  haste,  or 
the  general  had  not  suffered  Umpechee  to  come. 
Also,  I  have  been  delayed.  You  should  waken  him 
at  once." 

Back  in  her  own  room.  Diana  lit  a  candle  at  care- 
fully uncovered  coals  upon  the  broad  hearth.  Then, 
with  fingers  that  trembled  terribly,  she  opened  the 
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packet,  scanned  the  two  letters,  which  were  exactly 
alike,  unsealed  and  read  her  own.  It  was  a  brief, 
concise  message  from  the  general,  stating  that  she 
was  now  called  upon  for  those  monies  which  were 
to  provide  corn  that  the  overland  reinforcements 
of  Indians  might  be  fed  upon  their  way  down. 
Lieutenant  Marshall,  he  added,  was  being  notified 
by  this  same  courier  to  go  at  once  with  stores  to 
Fort  Augusta,  where  the  entire  band  would  rendez- 
vous for  the  trip.  There  being  no  provision  for 
their  maintenance  while  encamped  there,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  lieutenant  meet  them,  preferable, 
perhaps,  that  he  be  on  the  ground  before  the  Indians 
should  arrive.  And  the  date  of  the  rendezvous  was 
this  day! 

Oglethorpe,  bearing  in  mind  to  treat  the  girl  as 
a  respected  friend  and  ally,  had  given  her  informa- 
tion that  was  complete  and  direct.  With  the  receipt 
of  his  letter,  she  doubted  not  that  Marshall  would 
bid  her  an  immediate  farewell  and  set  oflf  up  the 
river  —  promising  what  ?  Promising  to  wed  her 
when  the  war  was  over  (supposing,  of  course,  that 
his  fancy  should  last  so  long,  and  he  return  un- 
harmed). Meantime  she  had  visions  of  Archibald 
Cameron  comiTic:  to  Savannah  to  taunt  and  belittle 
her ;  going  with  the  South  Carolinians  to  St.  Simons 
to  spread  abroad  the  story  of  her  jilting. 

Nay,  it  was  now  —  it  must  be  now  —  her  plans 
were  exactly  as  they  should  be.  Why.  Hastie  was 
in  the  house,  even ;  she  had  come  up  for  her  first 
visit  to  them;  it  was  prearranged  by  Providence. 
She  would  find  some  way,  before  she  gave  him  his 
packet,  to  let  Marshall  know  that  she  was  for  a 
speedy  marriage. 
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Waking  all  night  with  anxiety  and  emotion,  she 
slept  late  in  the  morning.  When  she  went  down, 
breakfast  was  over  and  Marshall  gone.  She 
had  no  possible  reason  t<j  send  ior  him  except  that 
very  urgent  cause,  the  letter.  And  the  letter  she 
was  determined  not  to  give  him  till  it  would  serve 
her  purpose.  So  she  passed  a  day  of  torture,  till 
evening  brought  Marshall,  tired  and  dusty  from  a 
day's  hard  work  at  the  gathering  and  storing  of 
provisions.  After  dinner,  she  was  impatient  of  all 
the  company,  and  strangely  unlike  herself.  She 
finally  drew  Marshall  away  to  sit  just  outside  the 
window,  very  silent  in  the  expressed  expectation 
that  they  might  hear  the  mocking-bird  sing  that 
song  which  is  his  very  own,  and  which  he  reserves 
for  mellow,  moonlight  nights.  It  was  too  early 
for  such  a  hope,  being  barely  turned  into  February, 
but  the  girl  claimed  to  have  heard  this  elfin  warbling 
the  night  before. 

As  one  by  one  the  good-nights  came  through  the 
window  to  the  young  people  and  were  replied  to, 
Diana  began  to  talk  to  her  lover.  Finally,  Agnes 
MacBain  moving  impatiently  about  in  the  room 
within,  Diana  leaned  through  the  casement  and  said, 
sweetly :  "  Agnes,  we  have  somewhat  of  importance 
to  discuss,  Lieutenant  Marshall  and  I.  Go  then;  do 
not  wait  for  me;  I  shall  be  up  directly."  And  so 
they  were  alone  together. 

"  What  is  it,  dearest  ?  "  inquired  the  young  lieu- 
tenant, fondly,  "  the  choosing  of  a  new  frock  —  or 
the  livery  of  a  new  servant?" 

Diana  resented  the  light  tone.  She  had  hoped 
he  would  ask  if  it  was  their  marriage  which  was 
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to  be  discussed.  "  No,"  she  answered,  sharply,  "  if 
you  do  not  care  to  hear,  1  will  not  speak  at  all." 

*'  I  ?  1  not  care  to  hear?  "  returned  Marshall,  half 
angrily.     '*  Why,  Di.sia,  you  are  unlike  yourself." 

"  Say  at  once,  sir,"  Diana  urged,  *'  that  I  am 
beside  myself  to  dare  offend  you  thus." 

"Beside  yourself. "  Marshall  began,  laughing,  with 
a  quick  veering  to  his  usual  good  humour.  "  surely 
you  are,  sweetheart,"  and  would  have  added,  "  for 
you  are  beside  me,"  but  she  was  on  her  feet  in  an 
instant.     Her  racked  nerves  had  given  way. 

"  How  dare  you  —  "  she  blazed  out. 

"  Diana  —  Diana  —  wait,  hear  me,"  interposed 
the  boy,  shocked,  astounded.  But  she  brushed  him 
furiously  aside  with  — 

"  How  dare  you  speak  so  to  —  to  a  lady  whom 
you  —  "  she  floundered,  then  came  charging  out 
with,  "  I  scorn  a  man  who  would  speak  so  to  — 
any  lady.     I  scorn  you !  " 

Robert,  consciously  innocent  of  all  offence,  was  at 
his  patience's  end. 

"  You  scorn  me,  Diana?  Is  it  so?"  The  query 
came  back  instantly ;  but  there  followed  it  in  a  voice 
of  hot  resentment.  "  If  for  something  that  I  have 
not  done.  —  a  fancied  and  most  improbable  affront, 
—  you  do  really  scorn  me,  then  surely  there  can  be 
no  thought  of  wedding  between  us  two." 

Diana  stood  apart  from  him.  head  down,  hands 
clenched,  fighting  her  battle.  She  had  never  in 
her  life  shown  so  much  courtesy  and  kindness  to 
those  about  her  as  during  lier  courtship  of  young 
Robert  Marshall ;  she  had  never  been  even  partially 
civil  for  so  long  a  time  together  as  the  instinctively 
gauged  needs  of  this  emprise  had  forced  her  to  be ; 
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and  the  combination  left  her  bloated  with  insults, 
and  greedy  of  an  auditor  for  them  —  or  so  she 
thought. 

Her  courtship,  brief  as  it  was,  had  seen  whole 
hecatombs  piled  secretly  before  that  overblown  pride 
and  insolence  of  hers,  raging  at  the  checks  she  must 
needs  put  upon  it.  And  now  his  words  were  as 
the  kindling  spa  .  She  looked  at  him.  The 
haughty  mouth  w  ^^ei  :^<,  I'at  no  dimples  indented 
the  cheek.  His  it.  '^  n;',.  i'ushed  like  an  angry 
child's,  his  eyes  flan  -r  wiir  a  rage  to  match  her 
own,  ill  held  in  lea.  ;-  n  ^  memory  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  addressing  a  lady.  That  hot  temper 
of  his,  which  was  not  easily  stirred,  and  most  easily 
pacified  by  any  candour  of  an  opponent,  bid  fair  to 
part  them. 

As  she  gazed,  a  chilling  fear  fell  upon  Diana's 
boiling  mood.  What  was  this  thing  which  she  was 
doing?  Throwing  away  her  hard-fought- for 
ciiance  of  a  man's  name  to  wear,  and  an  arm  to 
strike  for  her.  What  was  it  she  was  risking?  A 
second  jilting! 

At  tie  realisation  —  as  the  conviction  came  home 
to  her  that  this  young  man  with  the  pink  face  and 
the  blazing  eyes  was  capable  of  jilting  her,  Diana 
Chaters,  if  she  drove  him  too  far  —  a  great  shud- 
dering took  her. 

Once  more  she  stood  in  spirit,  naked  to  the  gaze 
of  her  enemies,  and  bore  on  her  unveiled  face  the 
jeering  scorn  of  hundreds.  Not  that !  Never  that ! 
She  would  abase  iierself ;  she  would  crawl,  if  need 
were,  to  placate  him. 

Before  she  had  quite  decided  what  form  her  abase- 
ment should  take,  she  had  whirled  about,  run  to 
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him,  and  flung  herself  upon  his  breast,  clutching; 
the  lapels  of  his  coat,  crying  out,  "  Forgive  me!  1 
(lid  not  mean  it!  I  was  mad  to  say  that.  Oh,  do 
not  leave  me!     Forgive —  forgive  —  forgive!  " 

The  outburst  was  too  nearly  akin  to  madness, 
or  mortal  sickness,  to  carry  much  flattery  to  Mar- 
shall's mind.  With  a  face  of  sudden  concern,  he 
reached  up,  took  her  frantically  struggling  hands, 
utKiaspcd  them  fn^m  his  coat  collar,  and  laid  them 
alxjut  his  neck,  that  he  might  the  more  handily  sup- 
port her  tall,  shaking  form. 

*'  What  is  it,  deaiest  love?"  he  questioned,  with 
remorseful  tenderness.  "  What  can  1  have  done 
that  put  you  about  so?  " 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Diana,  lying  spent 
upon  his  breast,  did  not  know,  at  the  clasping  of 
his  strong,  loving  arms  alxmt  her,  the  first  moment 
of  real  happiness,  or  even  peace,  which  had  been 
hers  since  she  had  met  Archibald  Cameron. 

"What  is  it,  heart's  treasure?"  whispered  her 
penitent  lover.  "Do  I  fright  you  with  my  uncouth 
tongue?  Would  you  rather  be  absolved  of  your 
rash  \()w?  Xo  —  no  —  no  —  love,"  for  her  hands 
were  locking  themselves  together  in  anguish,  and 
she  was  sobbing  miserably  —  "be  not  afraid.  Tell 
me  what  you  would  have,  and  indeed  —  imleed,  I 
will  do  it." 

Diana  fancied  she  could  read  the  signs  of  renun- 
ciation in  those  wt)rds.  He  was  al)out  to  break  his 
promise  —  and  break  it  saying  he  did  so  for  her 
sake. 

Crazed  at  the  thought,  realising  in  a  brief  glimpse 
what  her  loss  were  if  he  did  so.  she  turned  her  face 
and  covered  his  fair  brow,  cheek  and  neck,  the  lacy 
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ruflles  of  his  tie,  with  wild  kisses,  whispering,  "  You 
will  forgive  me  —  you  do  love  nie?  O  Robert  — 
my  darling! " 

The  unexpected  caress,  and  the  still  more  un- 
expectcil  words,  left  Marshall  utterly  haj)py  and 
completely  abashed.  Half-lifting,  half-leading  the 
hysterical  young  creature,  he  drew  her  into  the 
room,  and  would  have  placed  her  upon  the  settle 
by  the  fire  and  seated  himself  beside  her.  Out  she 
slippeil  from  his  arms  to  the  n(K)r,  crouching,  clasp- 
ing his  knees,  crying  out.  "  Do  not  leave  me!  Oh, 
do  not  leave  me!  Oh.  kol)ert —  Robert  —  Robert 
—  do  not  desert  me !  Promise  that  you  will  never 
do  that !  •• 

Distressed,  horrified.  Marshall  bent  to  raise  her. 

"  I  do.  dear  heart  —  whatever  the  promise  be," 
he  deprecated.  And  then  his  evil  fate  counselled 
him  to  add.  "  Even  if  it  be  to  give  thee  up — I 
could  promise  it.  to  pleasure  thee." 

At  the  words,  she  went  wildly  on.  "  No.  no!  I 
will  never  rise  till  you  promise  me  —  oh  —  oh  —  oh, 
promise,  promise!  " 

Roliert  made  haste  to  offer  all  those  tender  assur- 
ances of  unaltered  and  unalterable  devotion  which 
he  now  realised  she  desired  to  hear.  lie  quieted 
her  with  that  instinctive  skill,  that  subjective  knowl- 
edge which  some  childless  women  display  in  regard 
to  babies,  and  some  ine.xperienced  meti  sh<tw  con- 
cerning hysterical  women.  She  leaned  her  he.'d 
against  his  shoulder,  and  spoke  with  closed  eyes. 
"  I  shall  not  sleep  this  night  for  anxiety  le.st  wisdom 
find  you.  in  the  long  hours  of  J.arkness.  and  counsel 
you  to  change  your  mind  and  break  your  promise 
to  so  hateful,  so  unwomanly  a  creature." 
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Marshall  laughed  softly.  **  And  1  shall  not  close 
my  eyes  for  pure  bliss  to  think  that  1  may  keep 
that  vow;  and  for  dreaming  over  what  you  have 
—  what  yi)U  have  said  to  me  this  night.  Why,  love, 
when  a  goddess  stoops  from  heaven  to  a  hind,  does 
the  yokel  run  aw  ay  ? "' 

"  1  think  he  usually  does,"  murmured  Diana, 
wearily;  "but  1  am  no  goddess  and  \()u  no  hind. 
I  shall  not  sleep  for  bitter  uncertainty." 

"  Vou  would  sleep  here,"  suggested  her  lover, 
timidly.  "  Rest  so,  clear  love,"  he  went  on.  in  tones 
of  deep  tenderness.  "  We  will  keej)  vigil  awhile 
together,  or  1  will  watch  over  thee." 

And  it  was  s,o  that  tlie  few  hours  till  early  dawn 
were  passed  by  this  strangely  met.  strangely  assorted 
young  ;)air. 

Diana,  exhausted  by  her  emotion,  slumbered  fit- 
fully, waked,  clutched  her  lover's  arm,  .sighed,  and 
fell  again  on  sleep. 

He.  smiling  d<i\\ii  upon  her  with  the  adoring  pas- 
sion a  mother  l;i\islir<  tipon  her  babe,  passed  Ix'tvvecn 
that  time  and  dawn  -onic  hours  of  the  most  cxipiisite 
happiness  ever  given  to  .i  iuiman  breast.  If  arm 
or  >houl<ler  achefl  from  its  cramped  ])ositioti.  he 
could  not  know;  his  soul  was  auay,  llo.iting  in  that 
elysium  open  to  tbo>e  who  love  and  serve. 

When  the  ea^t  was  reddening.  Diana  waked  and 
set  a  sombre  ga/e  upon  it. 

"  See.  I'ivc,"  wbisjx'red  Mar-hall.  "  the  morn." 

Poor  Diana  bad  bopcl  that  this  mi-hl  be  her 
wedding-day:  yet  -he  had  watched  her  wedding- 
morning  dawn  once  before,  and  the  recollection  nf 
that  morning  clouded  this. 

They   stood   together,   hand   in   hand,    while   the 
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great  sun  rose.  Presently  Marshall's  big  voice 
spoke.  "  1  bless  this  day,"'  he  said.  *'  What  wast 
the  old  fortune-teller  gave  me  to  my  lot?  That  1 
should  have  my  heart's  desire?  " 

Uiana  regarded  him  heavily.  "  Poor  soul !  "  she 
whispered,  almost  under  her  breath;  "  your  hearts 
desire.  Yes,  and  he  prcjmised  hajjpiness  therewith ; 
and  'tis  my  thought,  that  it  /  am  that  heart's  desire 
no  happiness  can  come  with  the  possession." 

"  My  sweetheart  is  tired  and  overwrought.  I 
care  not  for  prophecies.  I  am  the  happiest  man  on 
earth.  It  still  seems  strange  to  me  that  you  should 
stoop,  like  your  namesake,  to  an  earthborn  lover; 
but  you  have  shown  me  so  nobly  and  generously  the 
treasures  of  your  heart  that  my  incredulous  rapture 
is  calmed  in  happy  security." 

"Security!  With  me!"  echoed  Diana.  "Oh, 
'tis  too  pitiful!  Be  wise.  Robert  Marshall;  turn 
back  from  this  marriage,  while  you  may.  You 
shall  do  so  without  blame.  I  —  we  will  say  thsft 
we  have  quarrelled,  a  conclusion  readily  believ-eri 
by  my  family,  at  least."  She  finished  with  a  little 
hard  laugh. 

Robert  dro])ped  her  hands  and  stepped  back  f^nm 
her.  The  colour  died  swiftly  out  of  his  tti*j»feiC<i 
face,  the  light  from  his  happy  e\es. 

"Diana."  he  uttered,  in  a  virt  <t  heart-l>rfjken 
undertone,  "do  you  wish  this?  Is  it  that  yotir 
heart  is  engaged  elsewhere?  that  you  do  !iot  desire 
the  marriage  which  was  to  be'''" 

Me  made  no  movement  to  toiich  Ikt.  He  stoo<l 
apart  and  Ifwiked  at  her  sternly.  He  spoke  of  the 
u' irriage  not  as  a  rertaitity.  but  a>;  deba!  ible.  Had 
he  been  coun.selkd  by  one  who  knew  all  the  circum- 
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stancess  and  tlie  character  of  Diana  Ch.irei-s  thor- 
oughly, Iia<i  he  Ix'eni  advise*!  of  that  hidden  letter  in 
lier  brea>i.  am!  llw  use  -lie  proposed  making  of  it. 
he  o>ui(I  not  hiave  pursued  a  course  more  certain 
to  make  .in  eiW  c*f  her  liaif-ltearted  prnjcsts. 

~Gck1  knovv-v"  sir  >aid.  hjttcrl\ .  "my  heart  be- 
longs to  no  man."'  And  adde-i.  slo\v]\.  and  after 
a  pause  (hiring  w  iucli  his  dear,  wondering  eves 
dweh  strongly  upon  her.  '*  Save  v<iu." 

The  next  moment,  tliough  it  was  not  vet  hght, 
tlie  Ixiy's  quick  ear  caught  sounus  of  the  servants 
stirring  in  rlie  distant  quarter  where  they  slept. 
*  Come,  sweetheart."  lie  murmured,  "all  doubts 
and  fears  shouhl  vanish  wmh  the  night.  They 
must  have  no  place  irj  the  day-  which  still  find  us 
together." 

At  the  stair-foot  lie  ki.ssed  ber.  and  watdied  her 
as  she  went  -lowly  and  sighingly  up  to  iwr  c!iamlK*r. 
stopping  often,  hut  never  tumnig  to  u^m^  back. 

P(H)r  ciuld  —  jioor  m<rtherles-  ramd."  he  mur- 
mured, ondcr  his  breath,  nnminilful  tiiat  himself  had 
l>een  motherless  siniie  infancy,  ;md  was  less  than 
a  year  her  senior.  And  >..  ignonint  was  ho  of 
women  amd  their  ways,  that  he  was  able  to  l)elieve 
all  this  strange  behaviour  of  Dianas  but  the  fitful 
moods  of  a  ynuig  damsel  at  sueh  a  time.  And  he 
went  out  with  Heaven  knows  what  innocent,  bovish 
vanity  swdling  great  within  Iiini  that  this  beautiful 
and  imperial  young  creature  .should  so  adore  him. 

.\s  Diana  entered  her  still,  shadowed  rooin.  a 
white  shape  ro.sc  up  from  the  further  end  of  it 
and  lied  toward  lier  with  a  low  crv. 

"  .\t  last  you  are  come!"  whi.spered  .Agnes  of 
Cjlasgow. 
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"Why.  what  are  you  (loin<j  here,  A,ijnes?"  in- 
quired Diana,  not  unkindly.  Her  own  mood  made 
her  pitiful  to  the  (hstress  she  saw  in  the  other's 
face. 

"Ah,  if  you  hut  knew  wliat  I  have  suffered!" 
Agnes  went  on,  in  a  low.  chokinj;-  voice.  "  I  came 
hut  to  call  you.  I —  Then,  when  I  found  your 
l)Cil  had  not  been  slept  in,  1  went  down  to  the  creek." 

"  To  the  creek!  "  cried  Diana,  pushing  her  gently 
back  and  staring  in  her  face.  "  .\gnes,  Agnes,  are 
you  distraught,   frenzied?" 

"  I  half  l;elievc  I  ani."  the  woman  replied,  with 
a  pitiful  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  liut.  Mistress  Diana, 
I  looked  in  the  pool  under  the  willows,  and  when 
tliere  was  something  white  there,  my  heart  stopped 
beating,  and  I  stocjd  trembling  and  fearing  to  find 
what  it  was.  until  the  m"on  shifting  showed  that 
'twas  but  a  tlan  ufx)n  the  water." 

"  Did  you  think  I  had  incontiiientl>  drowned 
myr>eif?"  in  a  slightly  sarcastic  tone.  "  .\nd  whv, 
pray,  should  I  do  so?     I.  with  my  wedding-<lay  — 
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"Oh.  my  poor  child,  my  poor  child!"  quavered 
.\giies.  "I  know  your  lieart.  v,  ur  poor  broken 
heart,  cannot  Ik.-  in  this  marriage  " 

"  Mistress  Macl>.-»ir!."  cried  I)tana.  drawing  back, 
"you  go  too  far.  Df.  you  hint  that  I  care  —  t'l.u 
I  ever  cared  —  for  that  hotnid  Camemn  !■'  W  hy,  he 
is  not  fit  to  burnish  Robert  Mar-hall'-  s\v,>rd,  Xiv. 
he  is  not  fit  to  clean  the  mud  from  Rf^rt  Mar- 
shall's boots."  And  as.  in  her  priilc.  she  s.aid  this 
thing.  Diana,  f^r  one  tleeting  moment,  knew,  felt, 
that  it  was  true. 

"  Forgive  me."  begged   .\gnes.  .rice  more  \erv 
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humbly.     "This   wedding  seems  to  me  so  hasty 
on  your  part,  and  I — knowing  as  I  do — " 

"  Knowing  what.  Mistress  MacBain?  Some 
people  know  too  much." 

"  I  speak  very  freely."  Agnes  went  on,  hesit?*:- 
ingly,  "  because  I  am  shaken  and  in  distress  .  r 
you;  and  such  a  man  as  Archibald  Cameron  was 
—  as  you  tell  me  he  was  —  is  not  easily  forgotten." 

"That  he  is  not!"  returned  Diana  i)itterly,  and 
her  gloom  once  more  settled  ck)wn  upon  her.  "  He 
is  not  easily  forgotten  — and  he  shall  not  Im?  forgot. 
There  comes  a  reckoning  between  Archibald  Cam- 
eron and  me :  and  I  see  it  very  close  now.  But 
he  shall  not  come  into  this  day  —  of  all  days,  Agnes. 
Let  us  speak  no  more  of  him.  Come,  help  me  lay 
out  my  dress.  Dr>  you  wake  Juno  and  send  her 
to  brush  my  hair.  Let  her  first  go  down  and  lay 
a  kerchief  on  the  lawn,  to  l>ring  me  dew  upon  it 
for  my  face.  I  must  look  my  faire-t  today,  Mistress 
MacBain —  I  have  a  reason.  This  is  not  a  simple 
Sabbath." 

And  -Agnes,  with  backward  glancing  face,  went 
out  to  do  her  mistress's  biddings. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


FOR    BETTER    OR    FOR    WORSE 


"O  FAREWELL  gri'ifc,  and  welcome  joye, 

(Sing,  put  by  the  willow,  the  garland  of  willow.) 
For  now  I  have  wedded  mine  own  true  love, 
(And  i's  never  more  wcare  willow.)" 

DESPITE  the  dew  which  Juno  might  have 
carried   to   her   on    the   napkin,    it    was   a 
ghastly,   driven,   harried    face  poor   Diana 
bore  when  she  came  down-stairs  attired  for  church. 

Marshall's  letter  was  still  in  her  Ixisom.  She  dared 
not  lay  it  down;  she  dared  not  deliver  it;  she  scarce 
dared  think  at  ail  of  it.  It  was  an  example  of 
her  cruel  pride  and  her  fierce  courage  to  hold  it 
back  for  her  own  plans;  for  she  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  this  war.  and  aware  that  the  lives  of 
hundreds  —  jwtentially  the  lives  of  the  colonies 
themselves  —  were  taken  into  her  impious  hands. 
and  th.tt  thi-  imworth\  triflinur  was  imporilline  all! 

In  the  coach,  on  their  way  u*  chmcli.  she  u-jran 
speakintr  acain  of  last  night'';  conversation,  wbis- 
peritiij  -  Uihert  in  swift  asides  and  allusion^!;  hut 
the  ttme  wav  n  n.  pro!>iti(.us :    there  w«Me  others  hy. 

OfKt  at  the  cfHirt -house,  which  serveil  also  as  a 
chapd,  -^he  went  rhroug-h  the  service,  rismjf  up, 
sitting  ikjwn.  k  ,.  nsing  again,  repeating  the 
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words  of  the  litany  and  giving  the  responses  with 
who  shall  say  what  wild  emotions  tearing  at  her 
heart-strings. 

She  looked  at  Hastie  beside  her,  Hastie.  calm, 
resolute,  ordering  her  life  as  pleased  her.  She 
glanccil  past  at  the  waxen  cheek  and  ear,  the  fragile 
profile  of  her  uncle,  clear  and  fine  —  and  powerless. 
Beyond,  was  Marshall's  glowing  face,  tempered  to 
a  conventional  calm  because  of  the  sacred  place  it 
was  in,  the  shinint,'  eyes  prone  to  seek  hers.  Outside 
was  (Juillian,  hea\y  antl  demure,  making  his  re- 
sponses in  a  tone  which  might  have  served  for  the 
whole  i)arty. 

Services  over,  the  little  group  passed  out.  In  tiic 
doorway  they  met  with  Agnes,  who  did  not  ord^• 
narily  go  or  come  with  them. 

The  four  elders  stepped  ahead ;  the  lovers  dropped 
back.  In  the  porch,  in  a  moment  of  comparative 
seclusion.  Marshall  caught  Diana's  hand,  sheltered 
by  the  folds  of  her  great  cloak.  "  What  is  it,  sweet- 
heart? Have  the  old  fears  returned  with  the  day- 
light ?  " 

" "  Yes,  Robert,"  she  answered  steadily.  "  I  wish 
that  this  were  indeed  our  wedding-day;  that  we 
had  been  wedded  back  there,  and  that  we  were 
ste|Ji)ing  forth  man  and  wife." 

"  Tis  swiftly  done,"  murmured  Marshall,  catch- 
ing sudden  fire  from  her  words.  lie  bent  over  her, 
his  eyes  glf)\ving.  his  fair  face  flusliing  crimson, 
"  O  Diana,  beloved,  if  you  be  in  serious  earnest,  'tis 
swiftly  done!  " 

The  party  for  Chaters  House  had  paused  at  the 
coach.  \i,'nes.  Sir  Paris,  and  Hastie  were  evidently 
expectea  to  go  m  it  with  Diana,  and  (Juillian  looked 
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back  to  see  if  Marshall  was  coming  to  walk  with 
him.  As  Robert  caught  the  glance,  he  threw  up  a 
h  ind  and  beckoned  tlie  party.     Somctliiiig  in  the 

iperious  motion  bnr.ight  them  ail  (juickly.     Most 
of  the  worshippers  were  gone  from  the  church. 

"  We  have  decided,"  the  boy  liegan.  hurriedly, 
"  to  be  marrietl  this  morning,  i  l)eg  your  pardon, 
sir,  I  understood  that  your  permission  included 
even  so  hasty  a  wedding  as  this,"  he  addcil.  dc])recat- 
ingly,  to  Sir  Paris.  "  We  catch  this  time,  madam," 
turning  to  llaslie,  "  when  you  are  with  us  to  honour 
the  occasion.  'Twas  but  this  instant  thought  upon, 
or  we  had  told  you  earlier.  I  beg  you  to  remain  here 
one  moment  while  1  go  and  prepare  the  minister." 

<^)uillian  kwjked  after  him  with  a  curious,  indul- 
gent smile.  "  Bless  the  lad,"  he  said,  '*  he  slujuld 
have  left  that  for  the  groomsman  to  do  —  1  sup- 
pose I  am  groomsman."  i\nd  they  all  laughed  a 
little  awkwardly. 

Marshall  had  hurried  down  the  aisle  almost  run- 
ning, stopped  an  ac<|uaintaiice  (;r  two.  ret.nnfd  thein 
to  their  pews,  and  finally  found  the  minister  in  the 
vestry  —  improvised  from  a  small  jury-room  — 
putting  off  his  robes,  told  him  to  resume  them,  and 
had  him  in  readiness  by  the  time  he  Ind  gotten  back 
and  notified  the  party  at  the  door.  Then  (Juilhan 
put  himself  forward  as  groomsman.  .Sir  Paris 
ofiFer  '  his  arm  to  the  l)ride.  Robert  conducted 
Ha  .0,  and.  Agnes  slipping  stealthily  in  the  rear 
with  wide,  horrified  eyes,  tlie  marriage  party  went 
again  into  the  church. 

Such  a  wedding  was  not  so  strange  in  the  Georgia 
of  those  troubled  days  of  wars  and  alarms  as  it 
seemed  to  this  jxjor  girl  who  knevy  too  much  of  its 
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itiner  history.  l'>e  Diana  had  started  up  the  aisle, 
slie  turned  aside,  threw  otf  her  lonj^  j^ray  cloak  anil 
silken  liood.  handed  them  to  Agnes,  and  liastie 
uhscrvcd  with  a  sarcastic  sniilc  tliat,  however  recent 
Lieutenant  Marshall's  liecision  niij^ht  lie,  the  bride 
had  certainly  dressed  herself  for  the  occasion,  for 
she  einers;ed.  a  Ikautilul  vision  in  delicate  brocade 
anil  taffeta  and  lace,  her  ilark  hair  and  snowy  neck 
gleamini;  with  |>earls. 

When  the  knot  had  been  tied,  and  Sir  Paris  con- 
ceived thM  the  matter  was  settlc<l  to  Diana's  satis- 
laclion.  he  heaveil  .1  nii,L;lM  .,  si^h  of  rehet ;  and  when 
jiis  turn  came  to  offei  ciigratulatUMi.  did  so  with 
more  uiiitiin  than  another. 

'1  hen  once  more  the  walk  down  to  the  coach,  this 
time  J)i;ina  on  lu  r  husband's  arm.  Hastic  ami  Sir 
Pans  f(  liowinj.^  them.  Ai;iies  and  Captain  Ouillian 
hiin!.:i!io  up  the  rear.  The  lour  members  of  the 
family  i^^t  into  the  coach,  the  two  others  folhnved 
afoot,  llasiie  drew  out  her  tablets,  fler  pity  for 
Robert  Mar.-hall  was  as  deep  as  her  distrust  of 
her  cousin's  dautjhter  and  the  motives  of  this  match. 

**  I  wisli  you  all  happiness,  my  yount,"-  cousin,"  she 
wrote,  and  p.issed  it  to  the  bridegroom;  "and  if 
you  do  not  receive  it.  here  is  one  who  iliinks  'twill 
not  be  l)ecanse  'tis  not  ileserved." 

Diana  sat  with  her  eyes  tixed  before  her.  The 
letter  which  was  to  send  this  new-maile  husband 
of  hers  in  headloiig  jiaste  to  the  Indians  and  the 
wars  rose  and  fell  alnne  her  troubled  heart.  She 
shrank  with  both  fear  and  distaste  from  the  thing 
which  she  had  yet  to  do.  The  letter  nnist  seem  to 
have  been  delayed.  But  how?  Where?  Chaiice 
uould  offer  her  some  plan,  perhaps.    The  fact  being 
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now  irrevocable,  the  thinjj  accomplished,  she  realised 
that  all  her  future  happiness  must  depend  upon  — 
as  all  her  present  comfort  came  from  —  the  man  at 
her  side,  a  handsome,  ine.\|K'rience(l,  open-hearted 
boy.  At  times,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  would  rather 
be  free  to  put  her  head  down  on  his  breast  as  it  had 
lain  last  ni^ht,  to  sob  out  her  wretched  tale  an<l 
have  him  unravel  it  somehow  f<»r  her.  than  anylhini^ 
which  earth  could  (jffer.  She  had  had  some  j^limpse 
of  his  strength  and  manly  directness;  she  ccnild 
fancy  how  troubles  such  as  hers  would  evajKJrate 
in  the  sun  of  his  frankness;  but  he,  of  all  jKiople, 
must  l)e  kept  outside  her  counsels  just  now;  he, 
more  than  any  other,  must  Ik:  deceived.  She  had 
admitted  to  herself  that  any  hope  of  hapjjiness  she 
had  must  l)c  in  him,  and  yet  she  stood  pledj^ed  to 
.strike  him,  and  strike  at  once,  and  follow  a  course 
thereafter  which  nnist  destroy  all  ground  for  mutual 
happiness  Ix^twccn  them. 

Rol>ert  was  fain  to  modify  his  bliss  and  behave 
seemly;  yet  the  suddenness  of  the  thing  had  flouii 
to  his  head  like  wine.  lie  couM  not  refrain  from 
trying  continually  to  catch  his  bride's  eye  or  to  touch 
her  hand.  Indeed,  such  small  breaches  of  the  rigid 
etiquette  of  the  time  seemed  very  little  to  the  impul- 
sive boy  who  longed  to  have  his  l)cautiful.  im])erial, 
distraught  darling  in  his  arms,  her  head  on  his 
breast,  that  he  might  once  for  all  calm  her  dis(|uiet, 
annihilate  all  her  fear  And  these  preoccupations 
made  his  answers  seem  so  random  and  ill-considered 
as  to  cause  smiles  upon  the  part  of  the  hearers. 

When  they  arrived  at  home,  Diana,  cold  and 
trembling,  drew  the  letter  from  her  bosom  and  held 
it  ready  in  her  hand.    Ilastie  and  Sir  Paris  went  in 
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ahead  of  them,  the  latter  desiring  to  announce  to 
the  servants  of  the  household  the  marriage  of  their 
young  mistress.  As  the  elders  stood  at  the  house 
door,  they  heard  a  cry.  Diana  was  looking  back 
at  a  white  object  which  she  had  apparently  turned 
over  with  her  skirts. 

"  What  is  it?  "  she  uttered,  in  a  strained,  unnat- 
ural voice.  "  Tis  a  letter,  Robert.  Oh,  1  am  sure 
it  is  for  you !  " 

Marshall  bent,  picked  up  the  letter,  recognised  the 
handwriting,  and  though  his  face  was  pale,  bowed 
formally  to  his  wife,  and  saying,  "  By  your  per- 
mission, madam."  opened  it.  Something  sinister 
in  the  appearing  of  this  missive  seemed  to  presage 
its  contents. 

With  one  devouring  glance  Robert  was  master  of 
its  central  fact.  "Why.  how  is  this?"  he  cried. 
"  I  should  have  gone  yesterday  —  nay,  the  day 
before  yesterday!  "  And  then  remembered  himself, 
and  presented  his  hand  to  lead  his  new-made  wife 
into  her  house. 

Of  all  the  babbling  group  which  came  about  him 
at  the  disturbance,  Hastie  alone  (being  silent)  had 
leisure  to  note  that  the  paper  Marshall  held  in  his 
hand  was  dry.  It  had  not  been  exposed  to  the 
dew  of  night,  nor  even  of  early  morning.  It  had 
not.  indeed,  lain  by  the  pathside  when  they  went 
to  church.  Surely  poor  Diana's  ruse  was  a  clumsy 
one. 

The  bride  finally  went  from  the  hallway  into  the 
parlours,  seated  herself  before  a  window  with  bent 
head,  and  looked  out  with  unseeing  eyes.  She 
heard  QuilHan.  summoned  from  above,  come  rat- 
tling down  the  stairs  two  at  a  time,  crying,  "  How's 
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this?  How  much  ammunition  must  I  have  ready? 
How  is  it  that  your  message  was  delayed?  God's 
blood,  man!  this  means  much  to  the  colony  and  to 
the  general.  We  must  stir  oursehes.  Oh,  poor 
girl  —  I  had  forgot !  "  and  he  wheeled  and  glanced 
toward  the  parhnir. 

At  his  "  Oh,  poor  girl !  '  she  turned  a  white  face 
over  her  shoulder.  Catching  Robert's  eye  as  he 
stood  in  their  midst,  half  doubting  that  this  thing 
which  had  come  upon  him  was  true,  she  burst  into 
sudden  hysterical  tears ;  and  then  could  have  sunk 
with  shame  next  minute,  for  the  weeping  seemed 
such  a  lie. 

Robert  came  swiftly  in  and  kissed  her  hand;  and 
still  she  sat  crouched  in  her  chair,  looking  some- 
times over  her  shoulder  and  sometimes  out  at  the 
street  before  her,  while  the  wild  whirl  of  preparation 
went  swiftly  on.  Hastie.  with  a  kind  of  snort  — 
a  snort  is  not  speech  —  passed  her  and  went  on 
up  the  stairs. 

It  was  not  above  fifteen  minutes  before  Robert 
was  readv  and  came  down  to  her.  Her  face  was  so 
white  that  he  was  moved  to  pity.  He  put  aside  his 
own  pain  and  grief  to  comfort  hers.  He  felt  such 
confidence  in  her  love  for  him  that  he  believed  the 
parting  was  harder  for  her  than  it  was  for  himself. 
And  then,  too,  his  was  the  man's  part ;  he  went  into 
action,  while  she  must  sit  at  home  and  eat  her 
heart  out. 

He  took  her  gently  in  his  arms.  After  a  little 
while  he  said :  "  Good-bye,  heart  of  my  heart,  my 
wife,  my  goddess  among  women.  See.  love,  I 
cannot  die  now  that  you  love  me  and  ?re  mine; 
I  will  come  back;   only  a  little  time,  brave  heart," 
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and  wuh  a  sudden  shower  of  kisses  on  her  face  in 
which  Diana  felt  some  tears,  he  was  gone. 

His  horse  was  at  the  door,  but  slie  thd  not  stay 
to  see  him  mount.  With  head  held  high,  she  swept 
past  the  group  in  the  hallway  and  on  up  to  her  own 
room.  Once  there,  she  shot  the  Iwlt  and  was  alone 
with  Diana  — no,  not  Diana  Chaters,  but  Diana 

Marshall.  .    ,       ^^  „ 

She  went  to  her  glass  and  looked  in  it.  Well, 
she  said,  beneath  her  breath,  summoning  desper- 
ately a  cold,  set  sneer  to  her  face,  "  I've  trumped 
it ;  I  have  made  my  play,  and  won.  Naught  could 
have  fallen  out  more  exactly  to  my  hking.  I  — 
then  with  a  sudden  little  catch  in  her  breath,  1 
will  feel  better  directly.  1  have  not  yet  realised  this 
matter  of  the  people  about  me  expecting  me  to  feel 
sad.  It  has  affected  me.  But  in  a  little  while  —  in 
a  little  while,"  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
heart,  "  I  shall  begin  to  see  how  well  I  have  builded, 
how  wisely  I  have  done." 

Below  stairs.  Sir  Paris  and  Hastie  were  finally 
left  alone.     "  Well,"  said  the  gentleman,   settling 
himself  easily  in  an  armchair,  after  seeing  that  his 
guest  was  as  comfortably  disposed,  "  my  heart  bleeds 
for  that  young  man;   but  he  hath  chosen.     It  was 
not  likely  that  with  such  love-making  as  my  niece 
held  toward  him.  he  would  choose  otherwise;    and 
now  the  young  lady  herself  is  suddenly  brought  to 
answer.     I  realise,  my  dear  Hastie.  that  here  is  a 
very  prettv  picture  for  a  philosopher  to  muse  upon. 
It  is  a  vice  of  women  (if  you  will  pardon  me  the 
expression),    and    more   especially    of    young    and 
unmarried  women,  to  live  in  the  fictitious,  as  one 
may  say,  to  figure  before  their  little  world  as  this 
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or  that,  —  a  saint,  or  even,  if  they  cannot  come  by 
such  distinction,  a  very  great  sinner.  My  niece, 
Diana,  has  ever  posed  as  a  very  great  personage, 
whose  doings  were  most  important,  \\iho  was  to  he 
envied,  to  l)e  admired,  to  be  feared,  but  most  <>f 
all  to  be  ever  and  much  thought  upon  by  everylx)dy. 
'Twas  not  how  the  thing  pleased  her  which  engaged 
her  attention,  but  how  it  would  strike  the  onlooker. 
'  Is  this  well  done,  and  as  a  great  lady  should?  '  she 
seemed  to  inquire  of  each  performance.  But  now, 
my  dear  Hastie,  now  she  has  come  up  sc|uarely  to  a 
reality,  a  marriage,  and  her  husband  gone  to  the 
wars,  a  thing  in  which  she  can  certainly  not  longer 
play  the  actress." 

Hastie  had  been  writing  upon  her  tablets  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  si>eech.  Now  she  extended 
toward  him  some  lines,  which  ran,  "  I  agree  with 
you.  Men's  faults  are  natural,  for  they  go  to  them 
like  beasts.  Women's  faults  are  against  nature,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  against  themselves.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  my  cousin  Diana  had  thought  more 
upon  what  really  pleased  herself,  and  less  upon  the 
bedazzlement  of  those  about  her.  she  would  have 
come  to  less  harm." 

"Beasts?"  commented  Sir  Paris  gently.  " 'Tis 
so  you  miscall  men.  my  Hastie.  Well,  a  beast  may 
be  a  gentle,  amiable,  wholesome  creature.  Per- 
chance if  some  of  these  high,  goddess-like  females 
had  more  of  the  simple  beast  in  them  they  might 
be  more  suitable  companions  for  the  men  of  whom 
you  so  slightingly  speak." 

Again  the  little  tablet  lay  in  his  hand  with.  "  Nay, 
I  do  not  miscall  men.  For  my  part  I  am  fond  of 
them,  as  you  know.     Where  I  would  take  issue 
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with  you  in  regard  to  Diana  is,  that  you  speak  of 
her  as  approbative.  Now  I  have  ever  foitnd  her 
most  haughty,  self-involved,  and  carnig  not  at  all 

*°  "Caring  not  at  all  to  please,'    repeated  Sir  Paris. 
''There  you  err,  my  Hastie,  brilliant  and  keen  as 
vour  judgment  usually  is.    She  cares  not  to  soothe 
but  her  approbativeness  is  of  that  nusunderstood 
sort  which  belongs  to  a  haughty,  self-w.Ued  nature 
and  which  thinks  of  naught  else  but  astomshmg  its 
fellow  creatures  in  one  way  or  another.    Admiration 
is  the  breath  of  her  nostrils,  and  yet  she  would 
never  lower  her  dignity  one  inch  by  seeming  openly 
to  care  for  it.     Your  gentle,  approbative  creature 
labours  to  draw  love  and  approval  from  those  about 
it      Your  proud,   arrogant,   self-conscious,   appro- 
bative  ruffler  -  or  minx  -  will   have   gaping  ad- 
miration and  amazed  envy,  if  it  must  be  thumped  out 
of  the  beholders'  heads.    And  this  last  is  my  niece, 

While  these  two  talked  amiably  together.  Diana 
above  stairs  had  seated  herself  l^fore  her  glass, 
very  ghastlv,  cowed,  and  miserable.  She  yas  won- 
dering now  if  Robert  was  yet  gone,  if  he  would 
ride  past  that  way.  This  thought  took  her  to  the 
windmV,  where  she  hid  behind  the  curtains,  crouch- 
inff  forward  in  her  chair,  waiting. 

There  came  a  little  stir  below  stairs,  an  out- 
burst of  happy  voices,  then  a  laugh,  and  after  it 
another  — and  Diana  was  moved  to  quick  anger. 
How  dared  thev!  when  the  master  of  the  house  — 
he  was  the  master  of  the  house,  if  she  chose  to  say 
so  — how   dared   they!    when   the  master  of  the 
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liouse  was  gone  and  might  never  return  —  gone 
perhaps  to  his  death? 

She  was  starting  toward  the  door,  her  face  cov- 
ered with  tears,  when  there  came  a  quick,  bounding 
step  on  the  stair  which  brought  the  blood  to  her 
fiice  and  her  heart  into  her  mouth. 

Up  and  up  that  hght,  vigorous  step  leaped,  till 
it  was  at  her  door.  Then,  with  no  rap  upon  the 
panels,  with  only  the  glad  cry,  "  Diana !  Diana !  " 
the  door  Hung  open. 

She  was  caught  up  in  a  close  embrace,  swept  off 
her  feet,  and  laid  upon  Robert's  breast,  while  in 
the  dusk  Robert's  lips  whispered  against  her  ear, 
"Oh,  love  —  love  —  love!  Not  yet — not  yet! 
I  am  come  back  to  you  —  my  faithful  heart  —  my 
mourning  dove!  The  general  is  here.  All  plans 
are  changed.    We  do  not  go  to  the  front  for  weeks." 

And  her  face,  her  hair,  her  neck,  were  covered 
with  eager  kisses,  while  Robert's  heart  beat  fast  and 
uneven  beneath  her  cheek. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE   WORSE 

"  O  LoRDE,  what  is  this  worldis  blisse 
That  chaungeth  as  the  mone! 
My  somer's  day  in  lusty  Majr 
Is  derked  before  the  none.' 

IT  was  a  strange  honeymoon,  this  of  these  two 
young  creatures  met  so  by  a  mere  hazard,  so 
Httle  acquainted  one  with  the  other. 
In  her  own  secret  mind,  that  mind  the  least 
glimpse  into  whose  workings  would  have  struck 
Robert  dum'b  with  amazement,  and  mdeed  with 
despair,  Diana  had  been  worsted,  outwitted  by 
chance  and  a  clumsy  boy's  guileless  ardour. 

She  had  sought  to  have  the  name  of  wife,  the 
sword-arm  to  her  cause,  along  with  complete  per- 
sonal freedom  and  independence  of  the  obligations 
of  wifehood.  She  had  succeeded  in  making  herself 
a  wife  indeed,  and  to  a  wholly  deceived  husband, 
young,  high-minded,  and  with  ideals  and  beliefs  in 
store  which,  when  she  considered  them,  made  Diana 
most  dubious  of  a  champion,  a  sword-arm  abjectly 
and  unquestioningly  at  her  behest. 

She  told  herself  bitterly  that  she  might  better 
have  settled  on  some  man  where  the  match  would 
not  have  been  so  equal,  some  one,  as  she  mentally 
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put  it,  not  so  nearly  worthy  of  her ;  an  old  man,  for 
instance,  of  weaker  will,  who  would  have  doted 
upon  her  and  been  more  easily  led.  Even  a  man  of 
Captain  Quillian's  age  might  have  excused  her  de- 
mands, on  the  score  of  youth;  but  what  could  she 
ho[)e  from  one  who  was  as  imperious,  as  exacting, 
and  almost  as  young  as  herself?  How  should  she 
ever  dare  to  tell  him  anything  ?  She  recoiled  at  the 
mere  suggestion. 

He*  onl"  compensation  for  all  this  defeat  was  in 
me.  ' 


her 
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nting  her  handsome,  young,  and  charm- 
.  I  m  the  face  of  those  who  had  witnessed 
.'  n  at  St.  Philip's.  She  spent  much  time 
situations  at  various  elegant  dinners  and 
dances  where  she  would  be  bidden  as  Mistress 
Robert  Marshall,  when  this  war  was  well  over,  and 
where  she  should  scorn  and  trample  upon  her  recent 
rivals  and  detractors  back  in  Charles  Town.  Yes, 
after  all,  her  courage  rose  to  meet  the  situation. 
This  young  gentleman,  who  had  shone  with  such 
unrivalled  lustre  at  the  Ashburnham  dinner  and 
dance  —  he  was  the  sort  of  husband  whom  she 
could  make  boast  of,  and  she  would  have  been 
foolish  to  content  herself  with  less. 

That  such  a  man  had  been  somewhat  difficult  to 
marry  all  in  haste,  as  she  had  done,  was  natural 
enough,  she  told  herself.  It  had  then  but  added  to 
her  resolution  that  it  should  be  so. 

That  such  a  man  was  not  possible  to  treat  as  she 
had  meant  to  treat  this  husband ;  that,  after  all  her 
descending  to  such  lying  and  subterfuge,  chance  had 
thwarted  her  and  made  him  her  husband  indeed,  had 
for  a  time  daur'^pd  and  silenced  that  worser  ar\^e\ 
of  hers.    In  the  face  of  real  wifehood  —  and  wife- 
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hood  to  a  young,  beautiful,  and  adoring  husband  — - 
it  could  not,  for  the  moment,  assert  itself.  And  this 
unforeseen  shaping  of  events  left  her  position  —  in 
that  fictitious  realm  where  she  mentally  lived  —  so 
complicated,  warped,  and  twisted  that  she  had  diffi- 
culty in  seizing  once  more  her  threads  of  purpose. 

That  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  what  she  had 
done,  or  refrained  from  doing,  any  grain  of  admira- 
tion for  the  lx)y,  any  tenderness,  relenting,  or  lean- 
ing toward  him,  she  daily  anrl  hourly  denied  to 
herself.  And  those  very  denials,  so  often  repeated, 
were  in  themselves  suspicious. 

Just  before  her  marriage,  Diana  had  bought  a 
plantation  out  on  the  sound,  and  renamed  it  Sapelo. 
There  was  a  small  hut  upon  the  ground  already, 
and  some  very  considerable  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  way  of  clearing  and  tillage.  A  sightly 
bluflf  overlooking  the  river  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  beautiful  brick  house  which  she  meant  to 
build,  it  being  the  cust'  n  of  nearly  all  the  planters 
of  that  time  to  have  00th  a  town  and  a  country 
residence. 

Sir  Paris,  who  had  fotmd  the  grounds  at  Chaters 
House  so  well  filled  already  as  to  make  his  carefully 
saved  seeds,  roots,  and  plants  almost  superfluous, 
revelled  in  the  planning  of  these  new  gardens  at 
Sapelo.  To  superintend  them  more  closely,  he  even 
tore  himself  away  from  his  l^eloved  Belinda,  who 
could  not  endure  the  hardships  of  such  a  residence, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  small  hut.  with  Junius's 
successor  to  wait  upon  him  and  cook  for  him. 

At  first,  his  absence  was  a  relief.  Diana's  emo- 
tions were  scarcely  to  be  classified  from  hour  to 
hour;   but  uppermost  generally  was  the  dread  of 
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anybody  thinking  for  an  instant  that  she  was  not 
—  as  she  had  ever  been  wont  to  do  —  ruling  her 
life  and  having  her  own  way. 

The  war  news  from  below  became  so  urgent  that 
not  much  else  was  discussed  in  the  town.  Robert, 
Diana,  and  Agnes  were  left  almost  completely  to 
themselves  in  Chaters  House.  Social  diversion  was 
scarcely  thought  of.  General  Oglethorpe  was  still 
at  Frederica.  One  feature  of  the  situation  which, 
in  a  negative  way,  helped  matters,  was  that  Rol>ert 
was  desperately  overworked,  occupied  the  day  long 
with  a  multitude  of  petty  harassing  details  of  prep- 
aration for  the  expedition. 

It  was  not  strange  that  with  his  youth,  his  igno- 
rance of  women,  and  his  disposition  to  value  him- 
self at  least  sufficiently,  he  should  have  taken  at 
their  face  value  Diana's  unusual  evidences  of  love 
for  him.  It  was  not  strange  that  it  should  have 
bred  in  him  an  absolute  confidence  in  her  adoration 
.or  him,  and  induced  ;  .  attitude  toward  her  which, 
in  spite  of  his  great  affection  for  her,  was  almost 
pity. 

To  a  woman  of  Diana's  pride,  one  who  piqued 
herself  upon  being  coldly  indififerent  to  all  men  and 
their  admiration,  and  whose  sole  excuse  to  herself 
for  her  behaviour  toward  Robert  Marshall  was  that 
she  cared  nothing  for  him  —  this  to  her  was  galling. 
It  continually  urged  her  to  show  him  the  falsity  of 
his  beliefs;  and  yet  she  was  astonished  to  find  her- 
self, after  she  was  once  a  wedded  wife,  (and  to 
a  man  of  her  own  spirit  and  breeding,)  strangely 
helpless.  Her  refuge  was  a  stupid  sullenness.  which 
she  realised  could  do  nothing  else  but  convince  him 
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that  he  had  been  mistaken  as  to  her  wit  and  charm, 
and  to  make  him  regret  his  precipitate  marriage. 

To  so  approbative  a  creature  as  this  poor,  proud, 
misguided  child,  the  thought  of  his  receiving  such 
an  impression  was  intolerable,  and  led  her  to  occa- 
sional sudden  displays  of  affection,  which  nothing 
else  (save  one  thing)  could  have  drawn  from  her. 
The  other  item  which  worked  toward  her  contin- 
uing to  pose  as  a  loving  wife  was  Agnes's  attitude. 

Of  the  three  people  in  Chaters  House  at  this  time, 
Agnes  was  not  the  least  perturbed  and  wretched. 
It  would  have  been  natural  to  her  to  be  fond  of 
Robert  Marshall.  Yet  his  every  manly  virtue  and 
charm  gave  her  a  jealous  twinge,  on  account  of  the 
absent  Cameron.  That  Diana  should  be  able  to  love 
him  so  soon  after  her  affair  with  Archie,  seemed  to 
this  faithful  soul  monstrour,.  /vnd  when,  after  her 
marriage  to  Rol>ert,  Diana  occasionally  slighted  and 
mistreated  him.  Agnes  felt  in  a  sense  that  her  own 
unaltered  devotion  to  Cameron  was  vindicated. 

One  morning,  when  Robert  was  leaving  Chaters 
House  to  go  to  the  Company  headquarters  for  his 
daily  round  of  duties,  he  came  back  from  the  door 
seeking  Diana.  She  was  above  stairs,  and  he  called 
up  to  her,  "  I  forgot  to  bid  you  good-bye,  my  love." 

Diana  looked  down  with  a  strange  light  in  her 
eyes.  "  Why.  'twill  not  be  for  so  long,  sir,"  she 
said,  equivocally;  "and  if  you  think  you  can  sur- 
vive till  noon,  I  shall  try  to  do  so." 

Marshall  turned  without  a  word,  and  left  her 
standing  there  looking  scornfully  after  him.  From 
a  seat  in  the  landing,  Agnes  unseen  watched  her, 
while  the  proud  head  drooped  and  drooped,  and 
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finally  some  very  bitter  tears  fell  upon  the  hand  she 
had  folded  on  the  balustrade, 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  Agnes  softly,  coming  up  be- 
hind her,  *•  poor  child,  I  warned  you  that  Archie 
Cameron  was  none  so  easy  forgotten  by  one  who 
had  given  him  her  heart." 

"  Archie  Cameron  indeed !  "  flamed  Diana,    "  Do 
you    suppose    that    I    am    standing    here    weeping 
for  hitn/  the  hound!    Are  you  aware,  i.  -stress  Mar 
Bain,  that  you  insult  both  my  husband  and  mysei 
with  such  words  as  that?     Ah.  'tis  not  wel'  wheti 
one's  servants  know  too  much  of  one's  affar    !  " 

She  went  into  her  own  room,  hn  he.id  Ik  i  very 
high,  her  cheeks  scarlet.  "  I  will  > w  that  [itiful 
idiot,"  she  said  to  lerself,  "  whether  I  care  so  much 
for  Archibald  Cameron,  I  will  show  her  that  I 
told  her  the  truth  when  I  said  I  never  cared  for  him 
one  doit." 

And  when  poor  Robert  came  home  to  his  noon 
dinner,  half  dreading  the  sight  of  his  enigmatical 
bride,  he  found  himself  caught  inside  the  hall  door, 
(but  in  very  plain  view  of  Agnes  MacBain,  you 
may  be  sure.)  kissed,  and  entreated  for  forgiveness 
by  a  most  charming  and  penitent  Diana,  w  It.,  accused 
herself  that  she  had  a  wicked,  wicked  temper,  and 
was  jealous  of  the  work  which  took  him  so  much 
from  her. 

For  nearly  a  week  after  this,  Diana  played  her 
part  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  the  confusion  of 
Mistress  MacBain  and  any  other  observers  who 
might  doubt  her  devotion  to  her  bridegroom. 

The  best  of  men  so  treated  must  become  unwar- 
rantably vain.  Robert  fell  into  an  irritati;  ;;^  habit 
of  apologising  for  his  ordinary  absences  from  her. 
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It  was  not  to  be  wonuered  at  that  he  felt  this  neces- 
sary, nor  was  it  strange  that  she  should  find  it 
maddening. 

In  these  days  Diana's  fancy  ran  greatly  to  the 
construction  of  letters  to  her  late  bridesmaids,  in 
which  she  should  inform  them  of  her  present  felicity. 
She  taxed  her  mind,  which  was  fruitful  in  such 
matters,  for  irony,  for  cutting  speeches  which  should 
open  up  old  rents  she  knew  of  in  their  garments.  She 
considered  how  best  the  news  could  be  brought  to 
Cameron  himself.  She  dwelt  with  delight  upon  an 
imaginary  scene  in  which  her  husband  should  bring 
this  man  to  book.  She  fancied  people  saying  that 
it  was  ill  offending  one  of  the  Chaters.  that  he  had 
gotten  no  more  than  his  deserts  (the  man  was  dead 
in  her  mind  by  this  time,  and  his  mother  already 
wearing  crepe). 

To  Miss  Eliza  Lucas,  scarcely  more  than  an 
acquaintance,  Diana  had  written  announcing  her 
marringe.  in  the  hope  that  the  news  would  be 
spread  in  Charles  Town  from  this  letter.  She 
asked  her  correspondent  plumply  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Archibald  Cameron,  and  what  was  said 
of  him  now  in  Charles  Town,  adding,  "  I  cannot 
deny  an  unpleasant  kind  of  interest  in  this  man, 
though  my  whole  heart  is  given  to  my  dear  husband. 
Indeed,  I  mainly  wish  to  know  where  Major  Cam- 
eron is  that  I  may  take  such  precaution  as  is  possible 
that  these  two  men  should  not  meet,  for  I  cannot 
doubt  that  a  meeting  between  them  would  be  fatal, 
though  my  confidence  in  the  prowess  of  the  gentle- 
man whom  I  have  wedded  leads  me  to  believe  that 
he  would  not  be  the  sufferer." 

This  letter  having  gone  up  some  time  before  the 
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actual  marriage,  indeed,  directly  after  the  wedding 
had  been  decided  upon,  she  received,  two  weeks 
after  that  date,  a  reply  in  which  Miss  Lucas,  after 
assuring  her  that  the  good  people  of  Charles  Town, 
all  whose  opinions  were  worth  having,  considered 
her  to  be  hardly  used,  and  were  unwilling  to  give 
any  countenance  to  Cameron,  added  that  the  gentle- 
man had  never  been  seen  in  Charles  Town  after  the 
day  upon  which  he  collected  his  wagers,  and  that  the 
saying  went  with  many  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
show  his  face  upon  the  streets,  if  not  afraid  to  do 
"  Pray  believe,  my  dear  Mistress  Marshall,"  the 


so. 

epistle  ran,  "  that  you  have  many  good  friends  and 
well-wishers  in  this  town,  who  would  not  suffer  any 
slight  to  be  cast  upon  you  with  impunity." 

A  certain  ^diastly  blankness  settled  upon  Diana 
at  this  intelligence.  Cameron  was  gone.  He  had 
departed  into  that  unkncnvn  world  from  which  he 
had  emerged  for  her  undoing.  He  was  not  there 
in  Charles  Town  to  receive  intelligence  of  her  mar- 
riage. Even  those  whom  she  had  thought  to  con- 
found with  this  news  were  preparing  to  be  kind 
to  her  without  it. 

What,  after  all,  had  been  the  actuating  motive 
of  her  marriage?  Wounded  pride,  lacerated  vanity, 
and  terror  of  the  world's  speech;  a  desire  to  place 
herself  once  more  on  a  pinnacle,  to  escape  from  the 
pillory  in  which  her  own  imagination  had  placed 
her.  And  now,  after  all,  it  seemed  there  was  no 
pillory;  her  wounds  were  quite  without  a  cause;  her 
marriage  only  another  blunder. 

In  these  days  Robert  Marshall  was  sorely  puzzled 
and  distressed.  The  colour  had  died  out  of  his 
young  wife's  cheeks,  the  light  from  her  eyes,  and 
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the  spring  from  her  step.  She  was  haggard,  listless, 
p.'tiful;  and  if  she  was  fretful  and  even  wounding 
in  her  manner  toward  himself,  he  bore  with  it,  his 
patience  reinforced  by  his  appreciation  of  the  suffer- 
ing in  her  white  face. 

If  General  Oglethorpe  had  been  in  Savannah, 
Robert  would  have  made  a  confidant  of  his  superior 
officer.  If  Sir  Paris,  even,  had  not  been  at  Sapelo, 
the  boy  would  have  talked  to  him.  "  I  know  nothing 
of  women,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  like  enough  'tis 
natural,  and  the  way  most  maids  do  bear  themselves 
when  they  are  wed.  'Tis  possible  she  needs  some 
diversion.  She  seems  sadly  moped ;  and  it  may  be, 
after  all,  the  distress  of  looking  forward  to  my 
departure  which  now  seems  to  make  her  so  strange 
toward  me." 

Going  home  at  noon  one  day,  after  they  had  been 
married  some  six  or  seven  weeks,  Robert  found 
Diana  evincing  considerable  interest  in  a  letter 
received  from  Sir  Paris,  askinp-  her  to  let  him  have 
two  of  the  negroes  employed  about  the  house  to 
go  with  him  to  Wynnewoode.  Hastie  had  promised 
him  certain  plants  and  instructions  with  which  he 
was  much  delighted,  and  which  he  desired  to  secure 
at  once.  Closing,  he  spoke,  in  formal  ornate  phrase, 
of  his  niece's  "  present  state  of  felicity." 

"My  felicity!"  she  commented  angrily.  "To 
sit  cooped  in  a  house  in  this  uncouth,  barbarous  land, 
and  listen  to  stories  of  the  preparations  which  are 
made  for  a  war!  I  wonder  what  my  uncle  thinks 
a  young,  beautiful  woman  should  delight  in." 

"  He  knows."  put  in  Robert  gallantly,  "  that 
you  are  not  an  ordinary  woman.  Diana.  He  is  aware 
that  you  have  the  keen  brain  of  a  man." 
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"  So  much  the  more  reason,"  she  flung  out,  "  that 
I  am  moped  to  death  with  this  sort  of  hfe.  I  think 
that,  till  this  war  is  over,  I  should  be  at  home." 

"  In  Virginia,  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Roljert 
sternly. 

"  No,  in  England ;  I  have  no  home  in  Virginia," 
the  girl  retorted. 

"  Have  you  a  home  in  England?  "  asked  Marshall, 
with  rising  heat. 

"  I  could  make  one  there;  I  have  kin  there.  It 
is  at  least  a  place  fit  for  a  gentlewoman  to  live  in." 

"And  this  is  not?"  he  inquired,  sarcastically. 
"  You  would  seem  to  accuse  me  of  the  place,  Diana. 
But  remember,  I  did  not  bring  you  here  —  nor 
should  ever  have  done  so;  but  'tis  the  place  where 
I  married  you.  And,  madam.  I  will  say  to  you 
now  that  the  place  in  which  a  gentlewoman's  hus- 
band lives  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  most  fitting  place 
for  a  gentlewoman  to  live." 

Diana  rose,  and  went  to  a  window  where  she  stood 
looking  out,  brooding  upon  the  tangle  which  she 
had  made  of  her  affairs.  This  was  the  man  she 
had  talked  of  turning  from  her  doors  when  it 
pleased  her,  this  person  who  took  such  calm 
authority,  not  only  over  her  actions  but  over  her 
very  thoughts!  She  longed  to  be  round  with  him, 
to  tell  him.  once  for  all,  the  ground  upon  which  he 
stood;   yet  there  was  too  much  to  explain. 

Robert's  quick  temper  was  already  subsiding. 
He  looked  at  the  slender  figure  by  the  casement, 
and  his  heart  misgave  him  that  he  had  been  harsh. 
A  moment  more  and  he  would  have  had  her  in  his 
arms,  his  repentant  lips  upon  hers,  a  tender  apology 
murmured  between  kisses.     But  just  at  this  point. 
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"  My  uncle  has  arrived,"  Diana  said,  and  turning, 
went  from  the  room  to  greet  Sir  Paris.  So  oppor- 
tune was  his  entrance,  so  welcome  his  presence,  that 
Diana  received  him  with  great  cordiahty. 

At  the  dinner-table  Sir  Paris  regaled  the  young 
pair  with  a  somewhat  lengthened  account  of  affairs 
at  Sapelo,  and  of  the  improvements  which  he  hoped 
to  make  by  means  of  Hastie's  advice  and  sugges- 
tions. As  the  three  sat  trifling  with  their  dessert, 
Robert  —  to  whom  Diana's  presence  had  become  an 
actual  torment  in  spite  of  his  affection  for  her  — 
looked  from  her  courteous,  pleasant  face  to  the 
smiling  face  of  her  uncle,  and  an  idea  which  he 
considered  brilliant  was  born  in  his  brain. 

"  Why  should  you  not  go  with  Sir  Paris  to  your 
cousin  Hastie's,  for  a  little  stay,  my  love?"  he 
asked.  "  I  am  extremely  busy  and  occupied.  I 
cannot  give  you  that  attention  and  that  amount  of 
time  which  it  would  be  my  delight  to  do  I  do 
not  wonder  that  you  feel  yourself  neglected,  and 
are  moped  and  dull.  What  would  be  better  than 
this  little  journey  with  your  uncle,  and  the  society 
of  your  cousin,  whom  I  think  a  most  sweet  gentle- 
woman? " 

In  Diana's  pale  cheeks  the  red  rose  flamed  and 
her  eyes  flashed.  She  had  shilly-shallied  until  her 
bridegroom  himself  proposed  sending  her  from 
him!  "  I  shall  certainly  go,"  she  said,  with  empha- 
sis; "nothing  could  delight  me  more.  Will  it  be 
convenient,  uncle  dear,  for  me  to  accompany  you  ?  " 

Sir  Paris  turned  a  troubled  gaze  from  one  young 
face  to  the  other.  The  words  sounded  smooth 
enough,  and  yet  he  was  not  satisfied  that  all  was 
well.     "Why,  surely,   my  dear,"   he   said,   "if  — 
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if  you  desire  to  go,  and  Robert  here  thinks  he  can 
spare  you." 

*'  O,  as  to  that,"  Diana  sneered,  "  you  can  see 
for  yourself  what  he  thinks  of  the  matter." 

"  I  am  so  busy,"  Robert  repeated  apologetically, 
"  I  am  so  worn  and  wearied  with  these  multitudi- 
nous and  harassing  details  that  I  have  scarce  time 
to  appreciate  Mistress  Marshall's  society  at  its  value 
just  now." 

Diana  rose,  and  left  the  men  to  their  wine.  In 
the  drawing-room  she  paced  up  and  down,  her  hands 
clenched,  her  cheeks  still  burning.  "  Go,  will  I  ?  " 
she  said,  to  herself.  "  Yea,  and  will  not  return 
easily.  This,  after  all  his  protestations  of  love!" 
and  she  seated  herself  at  her  spinet. 

Believing  herself  a  very  ill-used  wife,  and  yet 
not  choosing  that  her  husband  or  her  uncle  should 
find  her  grieving  or  unoccupied,  she  sent  for  Agnes, 
who  had  a  pleasant  contralto  voice,  singing  what 
they  called  "  counter  "  to  Diana's  treble,  and  the 
two  were  soon  making  the  rooms  melodious  with 
"Allan  Water,"  and  "The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of 
Islington."  Robert  evidently  left  his  wine  to  join 
them,  for  the  baronet  was  some  time  later  in  reach- 
ing the  drawing-room. 

Diana  had,  in  the  early  days  of  their  courtship, 
praised  her  lover's  voice  immoderately.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  voice  which  she  could  never  hear  in  singing 
without  a  certain  emotion,  and  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred, since  she  desired  to  be  very  hard  and  cold, 
that  he  did  not  sing  with  them,  but  found  no  reason 
to  decline  when  he  picked  out  the  three-part  songs 
and  catches,  and  begged  very  sweetly  that  they  sing 
them  together,  for  *^hat  she  would  be  going  away 
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with  Sir  Paris  in  the  morning,  and  he  might  not 
see  her  for  a  week. 

Diana,  whose  wildest  and  most  revengeful  idea  of 
a  stay  at  Wynnewoode  had  in  fact  not  gone  beyond 
a  day  or  two,  found  her  supply  of  fortitude  again 
drawn  upon.  In  the  pause  of  their  music  (Agnes 
had  been  asked  to  sing  a  Scotch  ballad)  he  leaned 
down  and  whispered  :  "  Were  you  offended  with  me, 
Diana,  for  proposing  to  send  you  away?  Indeed, 
love,  the  house  will  be  dreary  without  you;  but  I 
cannot  bear  to  have  you  moped  and  unhappy  on 
my  account." 

It  was  some  small  compensation  to  merely  answer 
him  with  a  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  and, 
"  Truly,  sir,  your  suggestion  fell  in  so  aptly  with 
my  humour  that  I  was  glad  enough  of  it,  however 
unflattering." 

And  again  Robert's  face  was  at  first  angrily 
offended,  then  half  sad,  baffled,  and  perplexed. 

They  sat  late  for  the  times,  singing  and  talking 
together,  with  a  surface  which  was  quite  pleasant, 
and  an  undercurrent  which  to  all  of  them  was 
uneasy.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the  little  com- 
pany in  the  parlour  broke  up,  and  then  Diana  gave 
her  husband  his  candle,  observing  that  she  would  be 
occupied  for  some  hours  yet  with  packing  and 
arranging  for  her  journey,  and  would  now  bid  him 
good-bye,  since  she  must  be  called  for  an  early  start 
on  the  morrow,  and  would  therefore  sleep  below 
stairs  in  a  small  guest  room. 

A  silent  shock  went  through  the  group,  instantly 
and  completely  covered  by  the  formal  breeding  of 
the  time.  The  adieus,  by  this  arrangement,  took 
place  before  Sir  Paris  and  Agnes,  and  were  limited 
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to  a  formal  kiss,  with  no  explanations  asked  or 
offered. 

Diana,  poor  girl,  slept  neither  above  nor  below 
stairs,  for  she  did  not  close  her  eyes  till  Juno  came 
to  call  her,  as  ?he  sat  ready,  her  great  gray  travelling 
cloak  and  hood  thrown  over  a  chair  beside  her,  her 
packets  fully  prepared,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
for  the  negress  to  do. 
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"'What  had  ye  for  supper.  Lord  Donald,  my  son? 
What  had  ye  for  supper,  my  jollie  yoimg  man?' 
'  I've  gotten  my  supper :      Oh !    mak  my  bed  sune. 
For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fain  would  he  doun. 

THE  next  day  after  Diana's  departure  for 
Wynnewoode,  Oglethorpe  came  into  Savan- 
nah, being  on  his  way  to  CaroHna  from 
the  Sea  Islands.  Believing  that  at  this  juncture  his 
negotiations  with  the  Assembly  could  be  Ijetter  sped 
in  person,  the  general  had  left  with  reluctance  his 
labours  in  fortifying  the  island  of  St.  Simons  to  go 
himself  to  Charles  Town,  and  lay  before  the  people 
of  that  city,  and  of  the  province  in  general,  such 
propositions  as  he  could  make,  and  to  urge  upon 
them  the  danger  in  which  the  whole  coast  stood  if 
once  the  Spaniard  overran  Georgia. 

When  he  was  told  of  Diana's  absence,  he  said, 
"  I  shall  need  a  clerk  most  mightily,  but  I  have  not 
had  the  heart  to  break  in  upon  your  honeymoon. 
But  'tis  seven  weeks  —  is  it  not  ?  —  since  you  were 
wed.  Now,  with  Mistress  Marshall  at  Wynne- 
woode, I  shall  take  countenance  to  carry  you  with 
me.  The  trip  must,  for  both  of  us,  be  a  brief  one; 
I  could  even  spare  you  to  return  here  before  my 
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plans  are  completed,  should  negotiations  be  long 
in  making." 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Oglethorpe  was  not, 
in  a  vague  way,  impressed  that  his  young  compan- 
ion's affairs  matrimonial  were  scarcely  progressing 
favourably.  Yet,  with  his  he.id  so  full  of  graver 
matter,  he  reflected  less  upon  this  subject  than  he 
would  have  done  at  another  time.  Diana  or  Sir 
Paris,  or  both,  he  supposed,  had  given  the  lad  a 
full  account  of  her  previous  disaster.  The  marriage 
was,  to  his  thinking,  imprudently  hurried;  and  had 
he  been  in  Savannah  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  remonstrated.  But  this 
great  man  was  a  mender  of  breaches,  a  healer  of 
hurts,  rather  than  a  critic,  particularly  when  the 
event  was  past;  and  his  solicitude  showed  uself 
mainly  in  an  added  kindliness  toward  his  young 
lieutenant.  Indeed,  he  held  with  the  boy  an  almost 
fatherly  tone,  which  was  warranted  by  his  achieve- 
ments if  not  by  his  years. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  their  stay  in  Charles 
Town  that  young  Marshall  came  to  him  from  a 
supper  at  the  club,  which  some  of  the  junior  officers 
had  given  in  the  lieutenant's  honour,  and  inquired 
with  a  very  white  face  whether  the  general  had 
known  from  the  first  of  Diana's  interrupted  wedding 
with  Archibald  Cameron. 

"  Good  God !  my  poor  boy,"  cried  Oglethorpe, 
springing  up  and  laying  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
"  is't  possible  she  did  not  —  "  There  he  checked 
himself.  "  Nay,  I  can  see,"  he  went  on,  more 
cautiously ;  "  she  loved  you  from  the  first,  and  feared 
to  lose  you  by  telling  of  this.  Surely,  surely.  Mar- 
shall, you  cannot  hold  against  the  poor  child  a 
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cruel  mischance,  in  which  she  was  but  the  innocent 
victim,"  and  he  threw  his  arm  caressingly  across  the 
younger  man's  shoulder. 

Robert's  face  was  white  and  drawn.  Oglethorpe 
never  knew  what  had  occurred  at  the  supper,  nor 
cared  to  know,  nor  asked.  It  hurt  him,  as  it  hurts 
us  to  see  the  pain  of  a  child,  when  the  poor,  proud 
young  creature  set  his  half-trembling  lip,  and 
answered,  sturdily :  "  I  find  no  fault  with  Mistress 
Marshall,  sir.  I  —  'tis  not  for  me  to  question  that 
matter.  She  had  her  reasons,  and  good  ones,  no 
doubt  —  '  the  queen  can  do  no  ill.'  "  And  he  man- 
aged a  pitiful  smile. 

"  That  is  right,  my  boy,"  his  superior  said,  pat- 
ting the  shoulder  upon  which  his  hand  lay.  "If 
you  carry  home  that  spirit,  all  will  be  well  between 
you.  She  is  a  most  superior  lady,  and  hath  been 
cruelly  used  in  this  matter.  Do  not  you  add  one 
unmanly  blow  to  what  she  hath  already  endured." 

"  There  is  a  piece  of  business."  Robert  began, 
hesitatingly.  "  which  I  must  ask  leave  to  attend  to 
to-morrow  morning.  I  probably  cannot  be  here  by 
eight  o'clock  for  to  go  with  you  to  the  Assembly, 
as  was  arranged,  but  shall  get  there  as  soon  after 
as  may  be." 

"  Robert ! "  cried  Oglethorpe  sharply.  "  this  is 
no  time  for  private  quarrels.    I  need  my  clerk." 

"  You  shall  have  him."  Robert  answered,  with  a 
quiet  half-smile.  "  I  can  write  with  my  left  hand, 
so  that  if  anything  happens  to  the  other  arm,  we 
shall  not  be  quite  thrown  out." 

Oglethorpe  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  object 
further.  He  was  aware  that,  according  to  the  code 
of  honour  of  his  day,  there  might  be  reasons  imper- 
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ative  for  this  meeting  which  he  suspected;  and 
when  Rol)ert  joined  him  next  morning  at  the  Assem- 
bly rooms,  his  right  hand  bandaged  and  that  arm 
in  a  shng,  the  general  asked  no  questions.  Nor  did 
Robert's  face  tell  him  anything.  But  it  was  true 
that  the  sword  which  Diana  had  bought  at  such  cost 
was  fleshed  in  her  cause  for  the  tirst  time  that 
morning. 

In  the  nights  which  follon'ed,  the  tangle  of  Robert 
Marshall's  affairs,  even  more  than  the  pain  of  his 
slight  wound,  kept  him  ill  company.  At  times,  the 
whole  matter  unravelled  itself  ancl  lay  clear  to  his 
vision.  He  saw  without  doubt  that  he  had  never 
been  loved ;  that  he  had  lx>cn  wedded  as  a  bravo  is 
hired.  Jle  thought  upon  that  evening  of  his  return, 
after  the  sudden  marriage  and  immediate  depar- 
ture, when  he  had  so  confidently  discounted  Diana's 
even  greater  love  for  him  and  longing  for  him  than 
his  for  her ;  and  burned  with  shame  to  find  himself 
so  easily  deceived.  He,  so  courted,  so  desired,  had 
been  made  to  occupy  the  loathed  position  of  an 
unwelcome  bridegroom,  a  profferer  of  undesired 
caresses  —  oh !  and  his  pride  cried  out  even  more 
than  his  love.  Every  boyish,  boastful  sentence  which 
had  carried  presumption  of  her  love,  f  ^ack 
to  him  and  stood  out  before  his  mind  .  .gly; 

and  when  he  remembered  that  he  had  cc.ied  her 
his  •' mourning  dove,"  he  grovelled  abjectly  in 
spirit.  For  verily  a  man's  vanity  will  bleed  when 
his  heart  is  still  whole;  and  poor  Robert  was  greatly 
wounded  in  both. 

During  the  day,  the  press  of  important  business 
kept  these  matters  somewhat  from  his  mind.  It  was 
in  the  night  he  suffered  and  brooded,  and  finally 
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won  through  to  a  saner  way  of  looking  at  matters. 
He  and  Diana  were  wedded;  they  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  Marriage,  even  before  he  learned  of  this 
thing,  had  appeared  to  him  a  somewhat  trying  con- 
dition. Probably  they  would  be  neither  more  nor 
less  well  suited  with  each  other  than  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  for  his  part,  he  came  to  a  manly  resolu- 
tion to  do  his  utmost  Ixjth  for  his  wife's  sake  and  his 
own.  And  this  decision  brought  a  sort  of  peace,  in 
which  he  was  able  to  write  Diana  a  brief  note  advis- 
ing her  of  h's  anticipated  return  to  Savannah,  ai.J 
asking  that  she  be  at  Chaters  House  to  meet  and 
welcome  him. 

Meantime,  Diana  at  Wynnewoode  found  many 
windmills  to  tilt  at.  Not  the  least  among  them  was 
the  fear  that  Hastie  might  suppose  Robert  less 
devoted  than  he  should  be  in  permitting  her  to 
leave  him  when  the  honeymoon  was  barely  over. 
Diana's  natural  defence  against  such  a  supposition 
on  her  cousin's  part,  was  to  assert  that  she  came  to 
Wynnewoode  of  her  own  motion,  that  she  was 
moped  to  death  at  Chaters  House  and  glad  to  be 
away ;  and  to  assume  in  speaking  of  her  newly  made 
husband  an  overbearing  and  blindly  egotistic  tone, 
which  Hastie  observed  with  her  usual  sardonic  calm. 

"  I  think  I  was  Vv  ise  to  wed  when  I  did,  Cousin 
Hastie,"  Diana  began,  one  morning,  as  though  she 
were  discussing  the  cut  of  a  sacque  or  the  manner 
of  a  head-dressing.  "  I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  find 
a  well-bred,  genteel  husband  convenient  to  me.  I 
am  planning  to  visit  my  kin  in  England,  and  I 
should  much  rather  go  back  a  married  woman  than 
a  spinster." 
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"Does  your  husband  accompany  you?"  Hastie 
wrote. 

•'  Why,  yes,  I  think  I  will  take  him,"  Diana 
drawled,  coolly.  **  I  call  him  a  very  pretty  fellow ; 
and  I  find  him  good  company,  Ux)." 

"  1  should  not  have  guessed  it,"  Hastie  pencilled, 
instantly,  and  then  was  half-ruth ful,  because  the 
cominent  seemed  inhospitable. 

In  short,  Diana  Marsliall  was  at  her  worst  during 
these  weeks  in  her  cousin's  house,  for  two  weeks 
passed  before  a  packet  of  belated  letters  brought  out 
from  Savannah  carried  to  her  the  information  of 
Robert's  departure  for  Charles  Town,  and  also 
of  his  expected  return.  The  days  lived  under 
Hastie's  grim,  silent  displeasure  h"  I  prepared  her 
gtiest  for  an  outburst  of  some  sort.  Hastie  had  con- 
sir,tently  believed  the  worst  of  her,  and  Diana 
scornecl  to  fall  short  of  the  expectation. 

Reading  these  two  letters  in  her  chamber.  al)le 
to  communicate  neither  their  contents  nor  the  cause 
of  offence  which  they  contained,  .^ince  shp  dared  not 
tell  her  cousin  that  she  had  married  Robei  t  without 
fully  informing  him  of  her  previous  experience,  she 
fell  into  what  Hastie  accepted  as  a  perfectly  natural 
manifestation  of  idiot  rage,  packed  her  belongings, 
demanded  a  horse  for  the  journey,  was  set  across  to 
the  mainland  on  the  ferry,  and,  with  Bennerworth 
for  escort,  rode  back  to  Savannah. 

In  spite  of  his  good  resolutions,  Robert  was  not 
prepared  to  hold  a  pacific  course  toward  such  a 
termagant  as  now  came  home  to  him.  Agnes  had 
made  him  comfortable  in  his  room,  where  he  sat  in  a 
large  chair  at  a  window,  his  injured  hand  laid,  for 
the  greater  case,  upon  a  small  stand  beside  him.    The 
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face  he  turned  toward  the  door  was  one  which 
Chaters  House  had  never  seen.  It  was  the  counte- 
nance which  had  risen  with  him  from  the  board, 
at  that  supper  in  Charles  Town;  and  Agnes,  upon 
her  first  sight  of  it,  had  guessed  a  good  part  of  what 
had  happened,  and  was  now  to  come. 

In  the  hour  of  its  bereavement,  disaster,  or  dis- 
grace, the  honest,  staid,  weahhy  house  is  shut  upon 
the  street.  Silent,  dignified,  reserved,  it  disallows 
the  careless,  impertinent  curiosity  of  the  general. 
At  a  significant  word  flung  over  an  impudent  shoul- 
der for  him  to  hear,  Robert  had  an  instant's  revela- 
tion of  the  whole  set  of  circumstances  surrounding 
his  courtship  and  marriage.  In  this  illumination  he 
glimpsed  all  that  had  been  done  to  him,  all  that  he 
was  yet  to  suffer  of  disappointment,  shame,  and 
desolation  of  soul.  And  before  the  evening  was 
over,  he  had  made  demand,  been  answered,  and 
plumbed  the  depth  of  his  calamity. 

As  such  a  house  is  shut,  strong  in  the  safety  of 
custom,  upon  the  prying  insolence  of  the  street,  while 
the  master  and  his  household  take  counsel,  realise 
and  accept  their  fate,  and  prepare  to  meet  life  again 
in  some  altered  state  or  attitude:  so,  in  the  very 
instant  that  his  whole  being  seemed  to  him  reeling 
helplessly  to  the  shock,  there  came  over  Robert's  face, 
without  knowledge  or  volition  of  his,  this  set,  shut 
look;  and.  as  it  had  appeared  before  the  young 
blades  of  the  Charles  Town  supper-party,  grave, 
defensive,  unres'^'^nding,  it  yet  remained. 

This  was  on  t.  outside,  in  the  street ;  this  was  his 
bearing  toward  the  world.    But  within  —  ah.  within ! 

Behind  that  safe  and  decent  barrier  heart,  mind, 
spirit  —  the    whole    thinking    man  —  stood    back 
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shivering  in  the  blankness  of  despair,  or  looked  with 
aching  eyes  about  the  shattered  edifice  of  his  hfe, 
the  ruined  fabric  of  his  trust,  turning  slow  and 
shrinking  glances  from  loss  to  loss,  from  pain  to 
pain,  calhng  whisperingly  upon  his  company  and 
household  of  hopes,  interests,  resources,  for  counsel 
or  comfort,  and  hearing,  in  the  cmi)ty  house  of  his 
soul,  no  sound,  no  answer,  but  the  faint  echo  of  his 
own  cry. 

Diana  dismounted  at  the  front  door,  givmg  the 
rein  to  Sogo,  who  had  run  out  to  receive  it.  Benner- 
worth  declined  to  enter,  saying  he  had  business  in 
the  town  before  he  could  ride  back:  so  she  dis- 
missetl  him  with  thanks  and  most  kindly  smiles,  and 
went  in  prepared  for  battle. 

Agnes's  reproachful  face  met  her  in  the  hallway. 
"  Your  husband  is  in  his  chamber,"  she  volunteered. 
"  He  has  a  wound  which  I  have  been  dressing." 

"  A  wound!  "  echoed  Diana,  with  sudden  tremor, 
and  flew  up  the  stairs. 

"  Where  were  you  hurt?  What  is  the  matter?  " 
she  cried,  bursting  into  the  room.  Her  eyes,  dilated, 
fixed  themselves  upon  the  bandaged  arm.  It  was 
the  sword-arm.  She  rushed  instantly  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  a  glance  at  her  young  husband's  set. 
inscrutable  face,  with  all  the  colour  and  light  washed 
out  of  it,  seemed  to  confirm  her  anticipations. 

"It  is  nothing,"  Marshall  answered  briefly;  "a 
hurt  I  got  in  handling  some  tools ;  "  and  here  missed 
the  one  thing  which  might  have  ameliorated  matters 
between  them. 

"  And  so,  sir."  Diana  quavered,  standing  before 
him  tall  and  pale.  "  you  choose  to  go  about  spying 
and  prying  upon  a  wretched  woman's  affairs  till  —  " 
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"  I,  spying  on  you !  "  cried  Marshall  hotly.  "  You 
are  mad,'  Diana !  That  I  did  not  knijw  what  every 
tap-room  loafer  vas  well  informed  of  when  I  mar- 
ried you,  proved  me  no  spy.  It  had  been  better, 
perhaps,  for  both  of  us,  had  I  possessed  more  of 
the  caution  which  goes  to  make  a  spy.  A  spy !  "  he 
added,  half  under  his  breath,  "  O  God,  a  spy !  A 
gull,  you  surely  mean." 

*'  Well,  sir,"  Diana  plucked  up  spirit  to  go  on  — 
her  rage  was  rising  and  warmed  her  terror  out  — 
"  well,  sir,  and  after  hearing  with  a  straight  face 
all  that  every  Paul's  man,  and  cast-captain,  and 
blackguard  in  Charles  Town  could  tell  you,  you 
are  come  back  to  me  to  have  your  rage  out  on  a 
miserable  woman,  who  is  your  most  unhappy  wife. 
Is  that  it?" 

Robert  rose,  lifting  the  injured  hand  and  slipping 
it  into  its  sling.  "  Madam,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  thick 
with  passion.  "  I  came  here  to  forgive  you  for  the 
most  unkind  deceit  ever  practised  upon  man.  I 
believed  —  dolt  that  I  was  —  " 

**  Oh.  forgive!  "  burst  in  Diana.  "  Hear  this  man 
speaking  from  the  heights  of  his  magnanimity !  And 
what,  sir  —  if  a  lost,  outcast  soul  like  myself  might 
make  inquiry  —  what  have  you  to  forgive  in  Diana 
Chaters?" 

"  Diana  Marshall,  madam,"  Robert  corrected. 

"  What  have  you,  sir?  Out  with  it.  Let's  make 
no  more  concealments." 

"  'Tis  time  indeed  you  had  no  more  conceal- 
ments!" returned  Marshall.  "This  I  hold  against 
you :  that  you  had  no  more  thought  of  my  welfare 
in  this  matter  than  has  the  huntsman  for  the  welfare 
of  the  hare.    Oh,  I  grant  you  I  was  a  pitifully  easy 
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dupe!  I  was  -eady  enough  to  think  myself  beloved. 
And  yet  —  lor  he:iven's  sake,  Diana !  —  less  would 
have  sufticed.  When  1  think  of  your  protestations, 
of  your  promises,  of  the  things  you  said  and  did  —  " 
lie  turned  his  face  away,  for  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes  which  he  was  unwilling  she  should  see. 

His  words  brought  up  before  Diana's  mind  her 
whole  campaign  of  courtship.  The  sweet  looks,  the 
sighs  and  broken  sentences,  the  tears  and  passionate 
pleadings  and  frantic  kisses. 

These  were  the  things,  to  remember  whose  false- 
ness broke  the  boyish  heart,  and  ground  the  boyish 
pride  to  blooily  dust.  To  remember  that  they  had 
ever  been  at  all,  to  be  l^idden  remember  them  by 
him  whose  doltishness  had  made  them  necessary, 
stung  and  maddened  Diana  past  anything  her  undis- 
ciplined life  had  ever  known.  She  laid  about  her 
for  the  most  cutting,  the  most  withering  rejoinder 
she  could  make. 

"  Why,  sc  far  as  that  is  concerned,"  she  said  with 
an  assumption  of  cool,  cy.iical  l)ravado,  "  it  suited  me 
to  be  no  longer  a  spinster,  I  did  what  w-as  necessary, 
sir,  to  purchase  me  a  sword-arm  and  a  name.  If 
you  think  I  i)aid  too  dearly  for  these  things  which 
I  the*!  conceived  necessities,  why.  you  think  no 
more  than  I  do.  One  cannot  always  tell  just  what 
the  cost,  when  one  buys." 

Now  she  looked  up  and  caught  the  glint  of  IMar- 
shall's  eye.  Its  deep  blue  was  steely,  and  that  young, 
warm,  dimpled  face  of  his  was  wholly  colourless,  the 
jaw  P  .  nil  all  boyish  immaturity  seemed  erased  from 
it  for  ever.  There  was  nothing  left  of  the  lad  she  had 
cajolerl,  and  thought  to  bend  and  mould. 

"  Hold,  Diana ;   stay  your  hand ;  these  words  are 
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not  necessary.  You  overlook  the  fact  that  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  to  remain  under  this  roof,  to  patch  a  peace 
with  you,  madam,  and  abide  on  sufferance.  You 
have  the  manner  of  one  whipping  a  dog  from  the 
door.  But  again  I  tell  you.  there  is  no  need.  The 
boat  which  takes  me  south  waits  at  the  wharf. 
Whether  I  go  or  tarry,  is  with  me." 

"  To  go?  "  repeated  Diana,  in  an  unbearable  tone, 
"  'tis  as  easy  —  as  to  come  back." 

"  Do  you  hint,  madam,"  Marshall  began,  in  level, 
even  tones.  "  that  I  would  ret  n  —  return  to  you 
—  to  this r" 

She  laughed  harshly.  "They  always  do,"  she 
said,  "  the  animals  you  speak  of;  once  they  forget 
their  whipping,  they  come  back." 

"  I  will  return  to  you,  Diana,"  her  husband  went 
on,  "  I  will  return  to  you  when  you  bid  me  return, 
and  that  with  such  an  invitation  as  shall  wipe  out 
these  insults,  such  a  pledge  as  shall  make  right  the 
wrong  of  our  marriage.  I,  return  to  you  —  If 
Nay.  you  will  beg  it  indeed,  ere  I  return.  My 
packets  are  soon  made;  my  effects  need  not  be  in 
this  house  an  hour  longer." 

He  threatened  her.  He  hinted  at  the  parting  — 
the  ignoring  of  their  marriage  lie  —  which  was  what 
she  had  alone  desired  —  he  menaced  her  w'th  it  — 
oh! 

"  'Tis  well  that  they  should  not  be,"  she  choked, 
intoxicated  with  her  own  fury,  "  and  see  that  they 
are  not,  sir.  See  that  they  —  "  she  longed  to  strike 
him.  That  being  impossible,  "  See  that  they  are  out 
of  it  shortly,"  she  panted,  "  lest  I  set  my  servants 
to  throw  them  fn^m  the  doors." 

Nowhere  was  the  change  in  Robert  Marshall  more 
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apparent  than  in  the  dogged  control  which  this  high- 
spirited,  volatile  nature  now  held  upon  its  indigna- 
"  I  forbear  to  say  to  you,  Diana,"  he  answered. 
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■'  that  the  house  is  mine  as  well  as  yours.  My 
house  —  my  houses  —  in  Virginia,  though  you  told 
me  not  lung  ago  you  had  no  home  there,  belong 
certainly  to  you  as  well  as  to  myself.  We  are  tied 
together,  poor  souls,  so  far  as  material  things  may 
hold  us." 

"  But  in  every  thought  and  feeling,"  cried  Diana, 
"  we  are  wide  asunder,  sir.  And  if  I  cannot  be  free 
before  the  world,  believe  me,  sir,  I  am  the  freer  in 
my  own  mind  from  any  claim  of  yours." 

She  looked  at  his  cold,  suffering  young  f;ice,  so 
shut  against  her.  and  her  impotent  rage  lashed  and 
tore  her.  Again  she  sought  for  a  weapon  of  insult, 
and  burst  out,  "  Why,  1  wedded  you  as  I  would  have 
called  a  lackey  to  perform  any  service  for  me.  I  was 
looking  about,  when  chance  tossed  you  here,  for  such 
a  fellow,  and  I  —  " 

"Shame  —  shame  —  oh,  shame.  Diana!"  Rob- 
ert's quiet  voice  checked  her  with  a  face  of  burning 
red,  midway  the  wretched  sentence. 

Even  at  the  height  of  his  anger  Robert  knew  she 
belied  herself  in  these  speeches.  He  was  humiliated 
to  the  soul  for  V'  ^nd  sick  to  be  done  with  them. 
She  was  >ilenc(  le  turned  atid  pulled  the  bell- 

rope.  preparator\  sending  foi  ,ose  who  should  do 
his  packing.  **  Diana."  he  said,  as  he  did  so.  "  I 
leave  one  thing  here  in  your  hands  —  leave  it  of 
necessity,  and  not  because  I  wish  to  —  the  name. 
You  are  Mistress  Marshall,  remember  that.  See  that 
you  hold  this  name  above  reproach.  So  far  as  any 
expectation  of  love  or  happiness  is  concerned,  we  are 
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no  longer  wedded ;  that  is  most  true  Yet  in  this 
thing  you  will  find  me  still  your  husband,  and  an 
exactinsr  husband."  , , 

^'Coward  -  brute!  "  choked  Diana.  "  You  would 
taunt  me  that  1  took  so  ill  care  of  my  own  name 

^'\~Iervant  opened  the  door  in  answer  to  the 
master's  summons;  and  wrapping  Robert  m  a  flam- 
ing glance,  Diana  fairly  fled  the  room 

There  was  no  conceahng  frum  the  household  this 
sudden  rupture  between  the  young  pair.    The  raised 
voices,  I^larshall's  abrupt  departure  immediately  fol- 
lowing Diana's  return,  published  it  to  all  within  the 
walls  of  Chaters  House.     Agnes,  of  course,  knew 
well    what   had   happened.      She    dared    not    fault 
Diana;  yet  as  she  went  aljout.  to  and  fro.  doing  the 
wife's  part,  seeing  that  all  necessary  matters  were 
gathered  for  the  young  lieutenant's  comfort  on  his 
voyage  down,  and  instructing  his  man  how  to  dress 
the  hand,   which  was  now  healing  well,  she  cast 
many  reproachful  glances  toward  the  small  dressing- 
room  into  which  her  mistress  had  rushed,  slamming 
and  locking  the  door.  _  ,    ,        . 

Agnes  MacBain  was,  in  her  own  quiet  and  almost 
feeble  fashion,  not  lacking  in  courage,  tor  she  of- 
fered, when  Marshall  was  ready  for  departure,  to 
go  and  call  Diana. 

"  Nay,"  returned  the  young  soldier,  kindly  —  a 
man  must  surely  bear  a  soft  heart  to  the  woman  who 
is  good  to  him  at  such  a  time  —  "  nay.  Agnes.  Mis- 
tress Marshall  and  I  have  said  our  farewells;  it  is 
not  necessary.  I  would  rather  she  were  undis- 
turbed." . 
And  his  last  sight  of  Chaters  House  was  with  the 
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little  gray  figure  standing  in  the  door,  tears  upon 
the  pale  cheeks,  a  handkerchief  waving  after  him. 

The  woman  above  stairs,  already  past  the  crisis  of 
her  rage,  and  treading  that  awful  down-slope  of 
despair,  watched  from  behind  the  curtain,  with  hope- 
less eyes,  for  his  departure. 

But  when  at  length  he  stepped  forth,  turning  to 
answer  Agnes's  final  Godspeed,  and  stealing  a  last 
uncontrollable  glance  up  at  that  window,  nothing 
at  all  lived  at  it.  On  her  face,  on  the  floor  beneath 
it,  Diana  lay  fast  in  a  sick  swoon. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THE    BAD   LEGS   OF    REPENTANCE 

" '  I  WOT  ye  hae  a  bitter  tongue,* 

Sayed  the  queen  mither,  sae  sayed  she. 
'  I  wot  ye  hae  a  bitter  speech,  ^u     »» 

Hath  driven  thy  true-love  away  frae  thee. 

AFTER  Robert's  departure,  the  door  of  that 
little  room  into  which  Diana  had  retreated 
yet    remained    stubbornly    closed.      Agnes 
passed   it  a  half-dozen  times,  looked  at  it  with 
anjjry,  accusing  eyes,  and  so  recent  was  the  appeal 
of  the  young  man's  white,  stricken  face,  that  she  was 
half  in  the  "mind  to  rap  upon  its  panels,  and  wheti 
it  should  be  opened,  to  tell  the  woman  within  what 
she  thought  of  such  doings.     The  humour  passed 
however,^as  time  went  on.    She  began,  after  the  first 
ebullition  of  her  sympathy  subsided,  to  look  upon 
the  whole  matter  as  a  satisfactory  tribute  to  Cam- 
eron's power.  . 

Within  the  room.  Diana  crawled  up  alone  from 
her  swoon.  She  sat,  weak  and  spent,  and  rallied 
her  forces.  Then  she  began  to  move  about  from 
window  to  door,  from  bureau  to  bed,  from  table 
to  chair,  pausing  nowhere  long,  possessed  by  a  very 
torture  of  restlessness.  She  had  not  removed  her 
riding-skirt,  but  had  kilted  it  up  with  a  bodkin. 
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After  a  while,  as  her  own  heart  yet  sank  and  sank, 
and  her  temper  lay  supine,  she  felt  aaitely  the 
need  of  an  auditor,  some  one  to  whom  she  might 
justify  her  course.  The  remembrance  of  Agnes's 
face  did  not  make  her  a  hopeful  person  to  select  for 
this  purpose.  Surely  her  Cousin  Hastie  was  even 
less  so,  yet  the  ties  of  blood  are  strong. 

When  she  finally  opened  the  tloor  and  went  forth 
into  the  hall,  the  sight  of  a  worn-out  riding-glove 
of  Robert's,  left  behind  in  the  packing,  and  dropped 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  room  from  which  he 
had  just  gone,  caused  her  to  start  and  half  cry  out, 
thinking  to  see  beyond  it  his  tall  form  and  accusing 
face. 

He  was  gone  —  gone  perhaps  to  his  death  — 
they  had  parted  in  anger.  But  he  was  to  blame  — 
to  blame  —  to  blame!  She  told  herself  that,  over 
and  over  and  over. 

Suddenly,  as  people  sometimes  do  after  a  bereave- 
ment, she  went  in  haste,  and  as  though  she  were 
searching,  from  room  to  room  of  the  whole  house. 
Everywhere  was  some  token  of  him.  On  her  own 
dressing-table,  the  little  silver  cup,  full  of  the  pale 
March  violets  of  the  South.  She  could  have 
shrieked  at  sight  of  it.  Weep,  she  would  not ;  and 
finally  she  glanced  down  at  her  riding-skirt,  took  out 
her  watch,  and  found  that  this  tragedy  of  her  life 
had  occupied  just  one  hour  upon  the  dial,  and  that 
she  might,  by  starting  at  once,  get  back  to  Wynne- 
woode  before  night. 

Possibly  Bennerworth  would  be  passing  —  had 
not  yet  gone.  She  ran  feverishly  for  Agnes,  directed 
that  Pompey  and  Sogo  be  both  sent  up-town  to  seek 
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him,  and  some  one  set  to  keep  watch  at  the  front 
door,  lest  they  miss  him  and  he  pass  unnoticed. 

A  half-hour  later,  she  rode  again  at  the  young 
man's  side,  retracing  their  steps  of  the  morning, 
and  explaining  to  him  that  in  this  interim  Lieu- 
tenant Marshall  had  received  his  marching  orders, 
and  gone.  Bennervvorth,  judging  from  her  pale 
face  and  distraught  manner  that  grief  over  her 
handsome  husband's  departure  had  made  the  house 
in  which  they  had  separated  hateful  to  her,  was 
choked  with  tender  pity,  and  thereafter  they  rode 

in  silence. 

Arrived  in  Wynnewoode,  Diana  communicated 
the  matter  to  Hastie  in  much  the  same  fashion,  and 
asked  if  she  would  be  an  acceptable  guest  for  a  few 
days,  till  her  own  house  was  settled  somewhat,  after 
the  departure  of  its  master. 

Despair  is  an  ill  bedfellow.  He  turns  and  sighs 
and  tosses;  he  rumples  the  covering  antl  creases 
the  sheets;  he  heats  the  pillow  beneath  the  cheek, 
and,  to  ''ool  it,  wets  it  wringing  wet  with  brine  of 
tears.  WHien  there  has  at  last  been  found  in  sleep 
a  little  respite,  he  snatches  the  sleeper  suddenly 
from  it,  with  a  choking  hand  upon  the  throat,  and 
horrid  whisperings  in  the  ear. 

The  next  morning  when  the  two  ladies  were 
finishing  their  breakfast.  Hastie  wrote  upon  her 
tablets,  "You  do  not  eat.  It  is  a  bad  plan,  my 
dear.     Grief  should  \^  fed." 

"  Grief !  "  echoed  the  pale  Diana,  reaching  fever- 
ishly for  the  plate  of  crumpets;  "pray.  Cousin 
Hastie,  why  should  you  thrust  the  word  '  grief '^ 
at  me?    Am  I  supposed  to  be  a  '  mourning  dove? 
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and  she  ejaculated  Robert's  phrase  with  startling 
bitterness. 

Hastie  watched  her  as  she  took  the  crumpet,  but- 
tered it.  trifled  with  it,  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
essayed  it  again  and  again,  and  finally,  confessing 
defeat,  laid  it  aside,  all  with  unsteady  fingers. 
"  You  seem  to  Ix'  in  much  distrcs>;  of  mind."  she 
wrote  again.  "  which  I  find  most  natural  under  the 
circumstances;  but  I  wish  >()u  would  try  to  eat 
something.  You  could  but  expect  that  K()l)ert  would 
be  called  away.  Soldiers'  wives  must  bear  these 
things  as  best  they  may." 

"Bear  it!  "  Diana  cried;  and  then  out  came  the 
ugly  story  of  their  quarrel,  told  with  all  Diana's 
bent  for  extremes  and  exaggerative  phrasing, 
liastie  listened,  pity  in  her  face. 

The  two  women  rose  silently  when  the  brief  out- 
burst was  over,  and  walked  toward  the  front  of  the 
house.  Before  them  lay  the  green  lawn,  and  beyond 
that  the  paler  green  of  the  sea.  The  salt  air  stirred 
the  white  curtains  at  the  windows,  flowers  were 
beginning  to  bloom  everywhere,  in  that  ami.ible 
March  weather  which  almost  equals  a  northern 
June. 

Hastie  mi^cioned  to  her  young  relative  to  sit  down 
upon  one  of  the  seats  arranged  on  the  porch,  herself 
taking  another  one;  she  wrote  so  long  upon  her 
tablets  that  Diana  ,se  and  l)egan  walking  restlessly 
up  and  down.  When  the  little  slate  was  put  in 
her  hand,  it  proved  to  be  covered  on  Iwth  sides  with 
close,  fine  writing.  And  there  in  terse  sentences 
was  set  down  the  history  of  Hastie  Wynnewoode's 
quarrel  with  her  lover. 

"  My  pride,"  it  closed,  "  my  cruel  pride  must  have 
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an  offeriiif?.  And  I  gave  it.  not  L  lysses ;  —  docl 
knows  he  may  have  been  better  off  without  such  a 
wife  as  I  would  have  matle  him  in  those  days;  — 
what  1  offered  up  to  that  pride  was  my  youtli.  my 
happiness,  my  joy  of  hfe;  ior  1  have  knuwn  none 
since.  Tliat  1  tiling  my  pt)or  voice  after,  dcclarnig 
that  since  I  had  raised  it  to  miscall  him.  my  lover.  I 
should  raise  it  no  more  on  earth  till  I  could  do  s«j  m 
humble  apology  to  him  for  that  fault.  —  this  was 
a  small  matter.  A  lifelong  silence  counts  but  little; 
a  lifekmg  sorrow  is  a  lifelong  death." 

Diana  read  the  story,  which  was  more  or  less 
familiar  to  her.  The  tears  started  in  her  eyes,  and 
she   said,   "But   he  was   your   lover  — you   loved 

him." 

'*  Well."  wrote  H..-tie.  "and  you? 

"  1  ?  Why.  this  man.  he  was  nothing  to  me  — 
nothing.  A  cloak  to  shed  the  rain  off  me  —  a  patten 
to  keep  my  shoe  from  the  mud !  Poor  gull !  I.  care 
for  him  ?  No.  indeed  —  never  —  nor  for  any  man !  " 

Hastie's  eves  had  watched  the  girl  sombrely,  as 
we  watch  a  child  who  makes  l)elieve  with  a  crumpled 
handkerchief,  saying.  "  Now.  this  is  a  mouse  — 
this  is  a  rab1)it."    She  wrote  on  her  tablet  the  single 

•'  Whv  are  you  wringing  your  joseph-edge .'' 
Diana  laughed  hysterically.  "Was  I  doing  so? 
Why.  I  did  not  know  it.  How  f(K>lish  1  am  to  be 
so  excited.  And  yet,  not  so  foolish,  neither.  I 
must  not  sav  that  of  myself.  Were  these  not  dread- 
ful things  that  happened  to  me?  Were  they  not? 
Did  ever  a  lady  suffer  such  — and  meet  them  in 
such  wise?"     She  turned  a  ghostly,  fleeting  smile 
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on  Hastie.     **  Think  you  that  many  maids  would 
have  done  wliat  1  diil?  " 

"Married  R()l)ert  Marshall?"  wrote  Hastie. 
"  Why.  yes,  any  of  tlitin.  He  was  young,  well  born 
and  breil,  rich,  a  beautiful  lad;  1  never  saw  a  more 
lovable —  " 

Diana  put  out  a  protesting  hand  upon  the  slate. 
"  Ah !  Ah !  Out  there's  where  1  showed  my  mettle. 
Which  one  of  them,  having  married  this  paragon 
—  as  you  make  liim  out  to  1^  —  would  have  wedded 
him  untouched  by  his  perfections?  Which  one 
would  have  gone  through  it  all  with  a  heart  of  ice  — 
would  have  married  him  to  suit  her  own  ends,  and 
then  been  rid  of  him  as  I  have  done?" 

"  After  living  with  him  near  a  month,"  wrote 
Hastie,  and  regarded  her  young  cousin  with  a  dry 
sriile. 

Diana  gazed  at  her  with  a  pitiful  assumption  of 
bravado.  "  I  —  "  she  began,  and  words  failed  her. 
She  sat  and  looked  on  the  ground. 

And  again  Hastie  w-rote  and  laid  the  slate  in  the 
other's  lap. 

**  You  found  it  not  so  easy  to  put  down,  to  turn 
aside,  to  deny  and  dismiss  a  man  of  young  Rob- 
ert's me?mre.  It  took  you  some  weeks  to  stew  that 
fiend's  temper  of  yours  to  the  point  where  you  could 
wreak  on  Robert  the  spite  which  Archie  left  bul)- 
bling  in  you.  Poor  baby  —  poor  Diana  —  I'm 
sorry  for  you.  Ycni  needs  must  break  your  toy  — 
your  beautiful  toy  —  because  you  were  still  in  a 
sullen  rage  that  another  had  splashed  mud  upon 
you." 

"  No,  Hastie  —  you  shall  not  say  such  things  —  I 
will  not  have  it.    Your  bitter  temper  I  bear  with  in 
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orcliiiarv,  —  but  this  is  more  than  ordinary.  I  say 
1  will  not  have  it.  I  sent  Robert  Marshall  away 
solely  of  my  own  will.  I  had  tor  the  man  —  from 
the  first  —  a  cold  misliking.  I  married  hini  as  i 
tell  you.  to  serve  my  own  ends,  to  be  :\listress  Robert 
I^Iarshall.  with  a  husband  to  mentK^i,  and  not  poor, 
tiouted.  shamed  Diana  Chaters." 

Hastie  laughed  a  silent  laugh.  \ou  courted 
him  well,"  she  wrote,  "and  never  thought  that, 
coming  so  close  to  his  fires,  you  might  yourself  be 
warmed.     Poor  silly ! "  ,        ^    ,  • 

As  she  wrote  the  last  words  of  this   sentence 
Hastie  seemed  to  forget  Diana's  presence,  and  fel 
to  brooding.     Her  beautifully  moulded  mouth  and 
chin  were  ^et  in  lines  that  would  have  been  bitter 
had  thev  not  been  pitiful.     The  gaze  of  her  dark, 
melancholy  eyes  went  past,  or  through  Diana  s  form, 
to  dwell  upon  some  picture  called  up  by  her  arraign- 
ment of  the  younger  girl's  folly.     She  drew  the 
tablet  impulsively  back  and  added:  '  \ou  trusted 
to   that   strange,    unstable,    tide-shaken   thing,    the 
human  heart,''  then  held  it  forward  to  Diana,  with 
that  whimsical,  enigmatic  air  with  which  one  speaks 
a  bit  of  Latin  or  Greek  to  a  young  child. 

Diana's  face  flamed.  "1  was  not!  she  pro- 
tested "  I  never  was.  Why,  there,"  she  went  on, 
piteously,  "  was  my  art.  You  were  a  great  toast 
and  coquette  in  your  time.  Hastie.  \ou  surely 
know  what  'tis  to  lead  a  man  on.  and  feign,  and 

^'Igain  the  tapping  of  the  i>encil  on  the  slate 
tablet,  as  Hastie  wrote:  "  Truly  I  do.  And  I  know, 
too.  the  face  of  a  maid  most  desperately  enamoured. 
Such  a  face  you  wore  in  those  days." 
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As  Diana  made  to  interrupt  vehemently.  Hastie 
pencilled  again.  "Ah!  Ah!  Go  to!  Talk  no  more 
such  folly  — to  me.  at  least.  \\'h> .  you  could  not 
take  your  eyes  off  him." 

"  So  I  could  not!  "'  cried  Diana.  "  I  never  lived 
in  such  anxiety.  1  was  consumed  with  fear  that 
he  he  told  somewhat;  and  I  continually  dreaded  he 
would  misdouht  such  eager  and  ur.maidenly  ad- 
vances—  from  one  so  —  so  greatly  his  hetter  every 
way.  1  dared  not  hold  myself,  as  1  really  was. 
as  I  always  had  heen ;  hut  must  cheapen  my 
favours,  that  I  might  he  wed  hefore  Archie  Cameron 
could  hear  that  1  was  pining  because  he  had  jilted 
me." 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE    END    OF    THE    FURROW. 

"  Oh,  oh,  if  my  youns  babe  were  bom 
And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee, 
And  I  niyscl'  were  dead  i'nd  gone,      ^^ 
The  green  grass  growing  over  me ! 

DESPITE  this  plain  speaking  —  because  of 
it.  perhaps  —  Diana  remained  two  weeks 
at  Wynnewoode. 
The  women  talked  often  of  Robert.  Indeed, 
whatever  subject  was  broached  between  them,  it 
appeared  to  lead  inevitably  to  some  consideration 
of  Diana's  errant  husband.  And  Diana's  note  sank 
and  sank  through  the  octave  of  passion,  from  that 
yell  of  rage  and  self-justification  with  which  it  had 
opened,  down  —  down  —  down,  to  something  very 
like  the  whisper  of  despair.  _ 

Hastie.  who  laboured  under  the  several  disabili- 
ties of  being  also  a  woman  and  a  Chaters.^  of  pos- 
sessing a  somewhat  similar  temper,  and  having  done 
a  somewhat  similar  dei'd.  yet  found  it  in  her  heart 
to  pity  the  desolate  you-^.g  creature,  when  she  finally 
came  to  make  her  adieus,  faltering  that  she  believed 
she  would  go  back  to  Chaters  House  and  interest 
herself  in  affairs  there  — indeed  many  matters, 
which  had  been  somewhat  neglected  of  late,  called 
for  her  attention. 
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Arrived  at  her  home,  Diana  found  the  walls  still 
hateful  to  her.  Every  room  had  some  message  of 
Ro1>ert.  The  garden  babbled  of  their  courtship. 
Her  very  frocks,  which  hung  upon  their  pegs  up- 
stairs, talked  of  this  evening  or  that,  and  of  certain 
turns  in  the  lovers*  affairs  at  which  Diana  was  not 
willing  to  blame  herself,  yet  from  the  contemplation 
of  which  she  shrank  as  from  a  cautery. 

Agnes  was  no  poultice  to  her  sore  feelings  in 
those  days.  Being  of  quite  another  temper,  she  had 
little  comprehension  or  sympathy  for  this  nature; 
and  after  a  week's  desperate  trying,  Diana  an- 
nounced the  necessity  for  a  visit  on  her  part  to  the 
Sapelo  plantation. 

It  was  mid-April  now.  The  sea  was  like  a 
wimpling-glass  of  soft  green,  the  breezes  which 
came  across  it  most  sweetly  welcome ;  and  at  Sapelo 
Diana  was  very  delightedly  received  by  her  uncle. 
Gentle  soul !  he  had,  as  he  had  said,  no  stomach  for 
cruelty;  and  the  mere  sight  of  the  cruelty  of  life 
to  its  victims,  or  of  the  sufferings  which  young, 
indiscreet  creatures  inflict  upon  themselves,  filled 
his  heart  with  ruth  and  his  eyes  with  tears. 

By  the  time  she  reached  Sapelo.  Diana's  state 
was  abject.  It  seemed  that  she  neither  ate  nor  slept ; 
and  she  had,  to  her  uncle's  great  uneasiness,  taken 
up  a  habit  of  walking  at  the  water's  edge  down  upon 
the  beach,  at  all  hours,  and  alone.  In  fact,  she 
was  in  those  days  debating  whether  a  life  so  sadly 
marred  as  hers  now  seemed  to  be,  was  worth  going 
on  with.  The  outlook  caused  her  woman's  soul  to 
cower  and  shrink  back.  The  path  which  these  last 
few  weeks  had  opened  to  her  careless,  wayward 
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feet  seemed  almost  too  bleak  and  terrible  for  her 
to  tread. 

One  evening-,  after  their  simple  early  supper,  she 
tossed  on  a  hootled  cape,  and  with  the  usual  formula 
to  her  uncle,  "  1  will  walk  upon  the  beach  for  a  little, 
before  l)edtime,"  hastened  down  to  the  shore.  (She 
never  moved  slowly  nowadays;  life  clung  to  her, 
a  low  fever  whose  morbid  stimulus  kept  her  heart 
beating  unsteadily  and  fast,  and  timed  her  aimless 
movements  to  its  quick  pulsations.) 

She  lluttered  up  and  down  the  level  beach, 
wrapped  in  her  dark  cloak,  a  flittering  shape  against 
the  sand's  gray  white.  Suddenly  she  threw  off  the 
cloak,  because  it  smothered  her,  walked  half-way 
along  her  former  course  without  it,  turned  and 
hurried  back  to  it.  a-cold.  Thereafter  she  wore  it, 
hugged  about  her;  anon,  with  fronts  thrown  open; 
then  carried  upon  her  arm;  then  cast  it  by  again 
altogether. 

Near  at  hand,  the  reedy  shores  of  small  islands 
closed  in  to  give  seclusion  to  this  bit  of  beach;  but 
between  them,  to  eastward,  a  way  led  out  into  the 
nebulous  obscurity  of  the  waste  Atlantir  itself. 
This  beckoned  Diana's  sick  fancy,  as  though  it  led 
indeed  out  of  the  bitter  coil  in  which  she  had 
involved  her  life.  —  into  solution,  if  it  were  no  more 
than  surcease,  oblivion. 

The  sea  lay  out  there.  Vague,  mysterious,  com- 
pelling, it  called  to  her.  Somewhere  in  its  great 
reaches  her  father  and  her  brothers  slept  —  with 
many  others  of  their  breed.  Why  should  she  not 
go  to  them  now,  and  have  an  end?  She  sat  down  on 
the  sand  and  drew  her  knees  up,  claspmg  them,  and 
staring  into  the  gray  dimness.     Her  desolate  gaze 
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voyaged  desperately  miles  out  across  the  ambiguous 
dark.  Her  head  ached  terribly.  She  was  most 
weary  of  its  aching;  and  with  unconscious  hands 
she  undid  all  the  fastenings  of  hood  and  hair,  and 
let  the  long,  dusk  masses  down  about  her.  that  they 
lay  upon  the  glimmering  sand.  Sitting  so,  she 
lifted  her  face  to  the  night.  Out  of  its  depths  the 
waning  moon  rose  late.  It  started  up  wildly,  tragic- 
ally, from  the  other  edge  of  the  world,  and  stared 
back  at  her,  crepuscular,  red.  like  a  tear-swollen 
face.  She  laid  her  cold  and  aching  forehead  down 
upon  her  knees,  that  purely  native  attitude  of  grief 
in  which  savage  man  mourns.  The  soft  airs  took 
her  hair;  they  tossed  it  forward  and  back.  She 
sat  immovable  while  the  wild  moon  climbed  almost 
half-way  to  the  zenith. 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  bodily  disorder,  that 
she  sank  ever  from  febrile  activity  to  the  quiescence 
of  death.  And  now  she  sat,  not  a  living  woman,  a 
rock  in  the  landscape,  her  long  hair  flowing  idly 
about  her  upon  the  tides  of  the  air,  like  trailing  vine 
or  moss. 

Myriad  small  sounds  of  the  water  came  to  her 
ear,  the  speech  of  a  quiet  sea  upon  a  smooth  beach 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  It  held,  as  in  a  solvent 
medium,  the  voices  of  a  thousand  past  scenes;  the 
rustle  of  rain  on  growing  corn,  the  little  crackle 
of  a  cosy  winter's  fire,  the  gentle  stir  and  dropping 
in  of  its  embers.  There  was  the  light  slip  and 
patter  of  daintily  shod  feet  on  dancing  fl(jors  to 
the  stroke  and  lapse  of  viols;  then  the  sigh  and 
whisper  of  long  winds  across  great  dry-grassed 
prairies;    the  murmur  of  whole  universes  of  green 
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leaves,   punctuated  by   the  little   lisping  chirp  of 
nestling  birds. 

Diana  had  written  two  weeks  ago  to  General 
Oglethorpe.  Unwilling  to  address  her  husband, 
yet  desperately  anxious  that  he  should  receive  a 
communication  which  she  now  had  lo  make  to  him, 
she  had  sounded  the  possibilities  of  the  case  by 
sending  him  a  message  through  the  general.  But 
when  Oglethorpe  would  have  delivered  this  mes- 
sage, saying,  carelessly,  "  Lieutenant  Marshall.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  your  wife."  the  young 
man  turned  upon  him  and  answered,  slowly,  "  Sir, 
I  have  no  wife." 

Oglethorpe,  remembering  the  affair  in  Charles 
Town,  and  reading  fniality  in  the  sf|uaring  of  that 
jaw,  forbore  to  urge  the  communication  upon  the 
lad;  and  wrote  in  his  letter  to  Uiana  of  his  inability 
to  deliver  it,  though  softening  somewhat  the  manner 
of  its  rejection.  In  the  course  of  his  letter  to  her 
he  said : 

"  Dear  Mistress,  I  pray  you  examine  truley  your 
own  conduct.  This  Brave  Soldier  of  mine,  and 
Honourable  Gentleman,  I  have  always  known.  'Twas 
a  most  sweet  antl  gentle  lad,  and  even  if  overwrought 
to  anger,  yet  still  the  first  to  be  Reconciled ;  for  he  is 
as  thp  brave  ever  are,  truly  Magnanimous,  and 
incapable  of  any  vindictive  or  revengeful  spirit.  Let 
my  love  for  him,  and  indeed  for  you  both,  be  my 
excuse  if  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  scan  your  Conduct 
to  him.  Have  you  borne  yourself  toward  him  as  a 
Loving  Spouse?  IMethinks  if  that  you  had,  he 
would  not  so  have  spoken." 

This  letter  it  was  —  and  the  light  which  it  threw 
upon   the   present   state   of  her   affair  —  that   had 
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set  Diana  Marshall  walking  upon  the  seashore,  and 
wondering  if  it  were  not  better  for  this  one  last 
scion  of  the  sea-going  Chaters  family  to  go  home 
to  that  un(|uiet  resting-place  which  held  so  many 
of  her  forbears. 

The  general,  in  addition  to  his  communication, 
gave  Rol)ert  Marshall  a  secret  mission  to  Charles 
Town,  It  was  to  l)e  performed  in  haste.  "  And 
yet,"  said  Oglethorpe,  avoiding  his  ytnmg  subal- 
tern's gaze  as  he  spoke.  "  there  would  be  time  that 
you  nught  put  into  Savannah  iipfMi  a  brief  llynig 
visit.  :\  personal  interview  in  —  in  trying  circum- 
stances, my  lail  —  my  dear  boy  —  is  often  produc- 
ti\e  of  much  good." 

"  I  shall  not  detain  this  message."  Robert  assured 
him  brieily.  "  There  is  no  matter  whatever  calling 
me  to  Savannah.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  such  speed 
as  is  possible  on  your  Excellency's  lx;half."  But  the 
general  still  hoped  that,  once  within  the  vicinity,  his 
messenger  would  be  tempted  to  go  in  and  speak  with 
the  young  wife,  whose  ofifences  were  surely  pardon- 
able as  he  thought. 

Nature,  sought  in  any  mwd.  brings  good  counsel. 
Diana  rose  from  this  last  kmg  watch  of  despair,  and 
went  home  to  the  little  hut  where  Sir  Paris  sat 
reading  his  Horace  by  the  light  of  a  myrtle  candle 
or  two.  while  poor  sleepy  Siska.  who  had  replaced 
the  absconding  Junius,  kept  the  night  moths  and 
mosciuitoes  at  bay  with  a  most  unsteadily  waved 
branch  of  flowering  Judas-tree. 

"  Uncle."  she  announced.  "  I  am  going  back  to 
Chaters  House;  and  I  would  beg  you,  if  your  plans 
here  permit,  to  accompany  me." 

So  gentle,  so  broken  was  her  tone,  that  the  alacrity 
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of  Sir  Paris's  C()in])liaiice  witli  her  request  was 
almost  comical.  A  lew  days  later  saw  them  installed 
at  dialers  House. 

Here,  matters  were  somewhat  better  iov  Diana  — 
because  they  couid  n(4  well  be  worse.  She  had 
reached  an  apathy  of  misery.  She  had  accepted 
her  life  as  it  was,  but  she  lived  it  passively,  without 
effort.  She  who  had  battled  all  her  days,  strainin.u^ 
iov  this  point  or  that,  now  drifted  with  the  current 
—  wayward.  ad\erse  —  and  let  it  take  her  where  it 
would. 

Aj^ncs  was  both  amazed  and  j^reatly  distressed 
at  the  mistress's  conditif)n,  and  planned  little  sur- 
prises which  were  to  arouse  her  from  it.  She  asked 
J)iana's  advice  on  numerous  small  matters  of  house- 
hold mana<,a>ment.  with  the  hope  that  she  mi,i,dit  even 
be  contradicted  or  scolded.  But  there  was  always 
the  same  monotonous  response,  "  Do  as  you  please 
about  it;  it  is  nothing  to  me;  I  do  not  care;  do 
not  trouble  me.  Agnes.  What  was  it  you  said? 
Oh!   1  did  not  hear  you.    You  must  excuse  me.  " 

So  true  was  it  that  Chaters  House  took  its  tone 
from  its  young  mistress,  that  it  became  in  these  days 
a  house  of  mourning.  Sir  Paris  remained  much  in 
his  own  room,  reading,  or  was  out  with  some  gentle- 
men at  supper  of  an  evening,  until  he  found  that 
Diana  missed  him  and  would  rather  he  remained 
with  her,  though  often  she  scarcely  spoke  at  all  for 
an  lunir  at  a  stretch.  He  fell  into  Agnes's  habit  of 
asking  her  little  trivial  questions  to  break  these  long, 
gray,  terrible  silences  of  hers. 

One  morning,  pausing  in  the  hall  on  his  way  out. 
he  turned  what  tried  to  be  a  very  bright  face  back 
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t(i  her,  asking  cheerily.  "  And  ccnilcl  I  brnig  you 
aiiLdit  from  the  st^re.  Diana,  my  dear?" 

••  Nothing,  thank  you.  uncle."  Uiana  answered 
quietly.  Then  alter  'a  lutjment,  just  as  Sir  Paris 
reached  and  opened  the  door,  slie  repeated  absently, 
unconsciously.   "  1   thank   you." 

Sir  Paris  turned  hesitatingly  as  the  words  reached 
him.  his  eves  anxiously  seeking  her  face.  It  was 
averted,  gazing  out  uiion  the  empty  street  with  a 
fixed  desolate  gaze.  He  stood  thc-re  wistfully,  too 
timid'  to  speak."  His  eyes  slowly  filled.  Putting  his 
hand  up  to  them,  he  went  softly  stumbling  away, 
back  to  his  own  room. 

But  t)ne  night,  having  returned  late  from  a  wme 
supper  at  Colonel  Ashburnham's.  he  found  that  there 
were  things  which  could  arouse  his  niece.  He  had 
gotten  home  — how.  he  scarcely  recollected  —  and 
to  his  couch  in  such  fashion  as  the  inexperienced 
Siska  could  manage.  Suddenly  he  sat  up  in  bed 
i!i  his  elegant  nightgown,  its  fine  laces  hanging 
down  over  his  long,  aristocratic  white  hands,  and 
cried,  "  (lod  o'  mercy!  What  ever  is't?  What  s 
to  do?    Who  is  murdered?" 

His  tall  niece  was  shaking  him  violently,  and 
crying  out.  "  Who  hath  l)een  here?  Who  brought 
v(Hi  liomc^  Who  came  with  vou,  I  say?  Who  hath 
been  in  this  house?  lllio  —  ll'lw/  O  God!  "  and 
the  girl   looked  indeed   like  one  on  the   verge  of 

madness. 

The  old  man  sat  up  in  the  win.ly  inoonhght.  and 
answered,  as  well  as  he  was  able  for  his  niece's  dis- 
composing insistence,  which  took  :v.>\\  the  f<jrm  of 
vnlleving  in(iuiry.   and  again  the  shape  of  a  con- 
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"  Why,  Diatia,  I  lia('  "o  more  than  usual  — 
intleetl,  there  was  no  (hinkiii^  at  the  culcjuel's  table 
as  we  used  to  consider  drinking  at  home  in  London 
—  there  never  is.  There  must  have  been  more  in 
the  servant's  hali,  for  Si>ka  was  thorouj^hly  drunk. 
(Ah,  1  miss  Junius.  The  rogue's  head  could  stand 
a  gallon.)  And  when  I  overtook  a  worthy  man  going 
my  way.  I  joined  myself  U>  him.  lor  saiety  and 
com])anion.ship.  rather  than  trust  an  iiUoxicated 
black." 

"  \'ou  brought  a  stranger  home  with  you:  \"'  •: 
he  tall  or  shf)rt?  Did  you  see  his  face?  Dui  you 
bring  him  into  the  house?     Was  he  a  soldier?" 

"Lord,  Diana!"  demurred  her  uncle,  '"how  can 
a  man  answ  er  all  your  ([uestions  at  once  —  waked 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  do  it?  1  am  chilled 
with  this  night  wind.  Hand  me  that  dressing-robe, 
there's  a  good  soul." 

"  The  stranger !  "  Diana  gasped,  in  her  urgency 
almost  pitching  the  garment  at  her  uncle.  "  Has  he 
been  long  gone?     Did  he  ask  of  me?" 

*'  Of  you?  "  echoed  the  old  gentleman,  staring  in 
surprise.  "  What  should  he  know  of  you,  my  niece, 
to  ask?  He  was  a  stranger  in  Savannah.  The  time 
is  past,  my  beauty,  when  every  new  gallant  must 
pay  his  tribute  to  your  charms.  You  are  a  wedded 
wife  now.  Mistress  Robert  Marshall,  and  must  hold 
yourself  sedately,"  and  he  chuckled  fondly. 

Diana  fairly  groaned  with  impatience.  "  Was  the 
stranger  tall  or  short  ?  "  she  repeated. 

*'  Why  —  ah  —  yes,  my  dear.  I  think  he  was, 
rather  tall.  Or.  stay!  Not  so  tall,  neither;  indeed, 
you  would,  perhaps,  call  him  short.  I  remember, 
he  put  me  in  mind  of  a  couplet  in  Congreve's  — 
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or  perchance  I  am  mistaken  there;    but  you  will 
know,  when  I  quote  it  —  " 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  gasped  Diana,  "  another  time,  uncle, 
another  time.  The  man's  voice  —  my  God!  — 
surely  you  would  —  did  you  note  it  at  all?" 

'*  Why,  the  fellow  spoke  so  low  in  his  throat  I 
could  catch  not  above  one  word  in  three  that  he 
uttered.  And  when  1  reproached  him  with  it,  he 
said  that  he  had  forgot  1  was  deaf!  " 

*'  Oh,  then,"  cried  Diana,  "  he  seemed  to  have 
known  you !  " 

"  That  did  he  not,"  returned  Sir  Paris  testily. 
"  Did  I  not  tell  you  —  did  I  not  say  he  took  me  for 
a  deaf  man?  Me!  Me  deaf !  "  She  left  him  mut- 
tering to  his  pillow,  "  Xay,  nay.  I  am  not  deaf  at 
all  —  if  people  only  would  not  speak  so  low !  "  vyent 
back  and  stood  where  a  great  streak  of  moonlight 
painted  white  the  spot  upon  which  she  had  found 
a  glove  —  the  very  cousin  to  that  old  riding-glove 
which  Robert  had.  in  going,  dropped  upon  his 
chamber's  thresliold.  and  she  had  picked  up,  and, 
for  some  reason  which  she  could  not  then  discern, 
kept  by  her. 

She  kxjked  from  the  window  out  over  the  dark- 
ened lawn.  The  man  who  had  brought  her  uncle 
home  was  no  doubt  a  servant  or  private  soldier  to 
whom  Robert  had  given  a  worn-out  pair  of  gloves. 
If  this  were  so.  the  man  had  seen  him  within  a  few 
days,  and  would  see  him  again  within  a  few  more. 
Mere  was  a  channel  by  which  communication  might 
be  opened  —  such  communication  as  she  now  felt 
herself  ready  to  make,  and  which  she  told  her- 
self passi(jnately  would  not  1)e  refused. 

She  was  not  ready  yet  to  send  a  humble  acknowl- 
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edgment  through  General  Oglethorpe.  Nay,  she 
would  make  her  amends  privately,  but  she  would 
make  them  thoroughly.  It  was  a  generous  heart 
which  sent  the  hot  blood  through  this  child's  body 
and  tuned  it  often  to  outbursts  of  temper. 

Below  on  the  lawn,  all  glittering  white  light  and 
inky  pools  of  shadow,  Robert  stood  and  looked  up 
at  the  window. 

His  boat  had  broken  the  blade  of  its  rudder,  and 
was  halted  for  repairs  at  Skidaway.  The  craving  to 
know  how  all  went  within  this  home  had  made  him 
take  the  canoe  and  an  Indian  rower  for  a  night  trip, 
and  slip  into  Savannah.  By  the  merest  chance,  he 
had  overtaken  Sir  Paris  on  the  street;  and  seeing 
that  gentleman's  condition,  and  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  new  servant  who  would  not  recognise 
himself,  ventured  to  address  the  baronet  and  bring 
him  home  to  Chaters  House.  Sir  Paris  having 
much  difficulty  in  mounting  the  steps.  Robert  had 
helped  him  even  into  the  hall,  and  there  dropped 
the  glove,  which  was  not  in  fact  the  mate  of  the 
one  Diana  carried,  but  fellow  to  another  like  it. 

"  O  God!  O  God!  "  the  girl  moaned,  clinging  to 
the  window-sill  and  looking  out.  "  I  am  ready  to 
give  up.  Pride  —  what  is  it?  Life  is  too  short 
for  such  bickerings.  If  he  were  only  here,  I  would 
go  on  my  knees  to  him.  I  would  tell  him  "  —  a 
great  tearless  sob  shook  her  —  *'  if  he  knew  all,  he 
could  not  be  hard  with  me." 

Hungry  eyes  were  questioning  the  house's  front 
for  they  dared  not  say  what.  Under  the  shelter  of 
the  live-oaks  Robert  turned,  and.  with  the  heart  in 
his  breast  crying  out  against  it,  pleading  to  stay, 
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to  see,  to  speak,  to  hear,  stole  softly  down  to  the 
water's  edge  where  his  canoe  waited. 

*'  What  a  poor  fool  a  man  can  be!  "  he  said  to 
himself,  piteously,  as  he  got  into  the  boat,  "  hanging 
about  and  gazing  at  the  windows  of  a  woman  who 
has  no  more  thought  of  him  th-.n  of  the  broken  fan 
she  flung  aside  yesterday,  or  the  rosette  which  did 
not  please  her  fancy  and  was  never  worn." 

He  raised  his  brooding  face  from  his  two  hands 
where  it  had  been  sunk  and  set  it  toward  the  sea. 
"  There  are  things  for  a  man  to  do  in  this  world," 
he  reasoned,  "  whether  one  woman  loves  him  or 
no.  I  will  take  such  counsel  as  I  may  from  the  life 
of  our  general.  He  is  building  for  humanity,  and 
seems  to  think  nowhere  of  personal  happiness." 

He  sighed  heavily.  "  I  wonder  if  he  could  have 
done  so  twenty  years  ago.  had  he  been  Diana's 
wedded  and  despised  lover  ?  "  After  that  last,  he 
closed  his  mind  against  repinings,  and  went  forward 
on  his  journey. 

And  the  tragic  figure  crept  back  from  that 
window  of  Chaters  House  to  lie  till  dawn,  cold  and 
trembling,  upon  a  sleepless  bed. 


CHAPTER   II. 


THUNDERBOLT  S    ANCESTRY 


"  They've  come  by  anc,  by  twa,  by  three, 

And  whiles  they  rade,  and  whiles  they  nn. 
But  whan  they  svon  down  to  the  rairin'  sea, 
Says,  'Ta'en  alive  I'll  nevir  bee,'  ^ 

An'  leugh  in  their  faces,  an'  loupit  in. 

'  DAD  BUCKALOO  had  spoken  of  his 
i  itation  on  Cumberland  Island,  and  the 
aer,  his  main  place  of  residence,  on  the 
St.  ^'  ''s  down  near  St.  Augustine  —  barely 
within  the  limits  of  the  Georj^ia  Province,  and  with 
the  great  Okefenokee  swamp  at  its  back. 

Indeed,  old  Dad  cared  not  under  which  king  his 
indigo,  corn,  and  tobacco  grew,  or  his  deer  ran  wild  ; 
for  he  was  himself  king  of  his  own  country.  ju(lge 
supreme  of  his  own  court,  jury  and  priest,  physician 
and  pope  of  the  whole  tribe  about  hitii. 

The  place  on  the  mainland,  of  which  there  now 
remains  nothing  but  a  trace  of  the  massive  tappy 
^vj^lls^  —  gone  back  to  a  gravelly  looking  ridge  (^\er 
which  the  wild  vines  scramble.  —  and  some  cypress 
piles  driven  into  the  bank  where  the  landing  was. 
presented  in  that  day  an  appearance  strangely 
mingled  of  civilised  and  savage  occupation. 

There  w^as  the  house,  low.  rambling,  walled  with 
tappy  and  roofed  with  great  cypress  shingles  split 
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from  the  log  with  helve  and  wedge.  This  stood 
upon  a  grassy  bluff  overlooking  the  river.  Behind 
it  was  a  mighty  enclosure  or  stockade,  walled  about 
with  tree-trunks  sharpened  and  driven  into  the 
ground,  au.'  containing  always  a  numlier  of  Indian 
tepees,  as  well  as  the  sheds  and  buildings  for  his 
horses  and  cattle. 

The  plantation  was  noted  for  the  superb  tobacco 
raised  upon  it.  The  soil,  the  air,  or  the  culture 
which  it  got.  gave  it  a  flavour  superior  to  any  in  the 
region  around.  Dad's  wife,  Weeping  Moon,  was 
particularly  exi^ert  in  curing  and  handling  it,  and 
taught  her  skill  tc  her  Indian  heliJers. 

Stately,  grave-visaged  old  men.  head-men  of  the 
Creeks  or  Catawbas.' and  caciques  of  more  remote 
tribes,  came  to  sit  solemnly  in  the  great,  low-ceiled 
living-room  and  smoke  in  dignified  s.  ence.  And 
a  present  of  his  tobacco  was  always  a  welcome  one. 

The  great  fields  of  blue-green  plants  with  their 
pinky  blossoms  stretched  along  the  rich,  river-bottom 
land,  and  ran  upward  on  the  chalky  hillsides  where 
the  more  delicate  leafage  was  obtained.  That  of 
the  bottom-lands  being  rank  and  strong,  served  to 
make  a  sort  of  blend  of  which  Weeping  Moon  knew 
the  secret. 

Great  fields  of  the  beautiful  and  generous  Indian 
corn  were  there,  too;  and  all  was  needed  to  feed 
the  semi-roval  retinue  of  retainers  and  guests  which 
appertained  to  old  Dad's  state.  This,  with  enor- 
mous droves  of  half-wild  hogs,  cattle  which  had 
been  replenished  from  tlie  wild  cattle  of  the 
country,  and  a  band  of  sheep,  offered  such  plenty  of 
food  as  permitted  a  baronial  hospitality  scarcely 
credible  in  those  days. 
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Though  holding  no  official  position  in  the  tribe, 
Buckaloo  vvrs  regarded  among  the  lower  Creeks  as 
in  some  sense  a  chief,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
families  always  attached  to  him  in  the  capacity  of 
guests,  humble  retainers,  or  even  servants.  Ihese 
hunted  and  fished,  worked  fitfully  in  the  corn-fields, 
and  gathered  the  roots,  berries,  and  fruits  which 
the  red  men  used  as  food. 

The  great  table  was  never  without  its  score  of 
dark-faced,  seldom-speaking  guests;  and  the  un- 
grudging hospitality  which  made  his  house  as  the 
house  of  a  father,  to  his  wife's  kinsmen,  gained  their 
hearts  as  no  other  white  man  had  ever  gained  them. 
Families  came  and  set  up  their  lodge  in  his  door- 
yard,  lived  there  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  or  even 
years,  and  went  their  way  unquestioned.  They  were 
welcomed  and  sped  as  though  the  house  and  its  fields 
belonged  to  them. 

The  big  black  horse  which  won  the  quarter  races 
for  old  Dad  Buckaloo  at  Savannah  had  a  history. 

When,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  that, 
De  Soto's  vast,  lawless,  picturesque  train  of  Spanish 
cavaliers,  gentleman-adventurers,  and  broken  noble- 
men, served  and  followed  by  a  fringe  of  hardy 
rascals,  swept  up  from  Florida  working  their  way 
west,  they  took  a  course  through  the  morasses  and 
across  the  easily  traversed  savannahs  of  Georgia. 

This  mingled  rout  of  noblemen,  soldiers,  and 
riff-raff  carried  with  it  the  most  credulous  of  beliefs, 
and  sought,  with  a  mixture  of  savage  gust  and 
infantile  expectation,  the  baubles  of  fairyland. 
Treasure  in  this  wild  country ;  gold  from  the  very 
sands  of  the  sea;  the  frontier  of  the  Great  Khan  s 
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empire ;  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth ;  —  these  were 
the  fantastic  beacons  which  invited  them  forward. 

Insolent,  cruel,  rapacious,  ruthless,  coldly  conr 
temptuous  of  all  life,  thought,  humanity  that  differed 
from  their  own ;  as  indifferent  to  the  suffermgs  their 
revolting  barbarities  inflicted  upon  a  primitive  people 
as  are  urchins  to  the  tortures  of  the  flies  they  dis- 
member, they  implanted  a  seed  of  hatred  in  the 
breaits  of  the  red  men  from  which  the  later 
settler  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest  of  blood. 

This  great  caravan  rode  Spanish  horses  of  the 
best  strain  and  mettle,  and  brought  with  it  cattle, 
swine,  and  sheep,  with  which  De  Soto's  empire  was 
to  be  stocked.  Individuals  of  all  these  escaping,  left 
in  the  country  straying  groups  of  shy,  wild,  swift 
sheep;  sharp-horned,  timorous-eyed,  silent-footed 
wild  cattle;  wild  hogs,  fierce  and  lean;  while  the 
horses  which  survived  and  bred  in  their  new  envi- 
ronment  were   the   wild   progenitors   of   the   fleet 


were 
Chickasaw  horses. 
Famous    among 
bunch    led    by    a 


these    in    1733    was    a    small 

^^ „    _^     _     great    black    stallion,    worthy 

descendant  of'' some  old  Spaniard's  battle  charger. 
Big  and  grand  and  fierce  he  was;  mighty  of 
bone  and  sinew,  with  a  deep  chest,  a  long 
barrel,  a  thin  flank,  and  a  speed  which  those  who 
essayed  to  capture  him  declared  to  be  unmatched. 
His  high-borne  head,  and  tail  streaming  like  a  black 
plume  on  the  wind,  suggested  a  courage,  and  his 
rolling  eye  bespoke  an  intelligence,  that  gave  him 
supremacy  and  leadership  among  his  kind.  He 
came  to  be  familiarly  known  (and  dreaded  by)  the 
Indians  and  colonists,  whose  mares  he  lured  away. 
His  audacity  and  hardihood  were  inimitable. 
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He  early  learned  to  recognise  firearms.  If  he 
were  pursued  while  carrying  away  some  new  con- 
ciuest  he  never  hesitated  to  turn  and  show  hght, 
even  making  as  if  to  attack  the  saddle-horses  of 
his  pursuers,  striving  to  hold  them  while  his  prize 
should  escai)e  into  his  wild  haunts.  But  let  guns  or 
pistols  be  out  among  the  parlv.  the  keen  rascal  doffed 
his  valorous  aspect,  and.  on^e  satisfied  that  his  prize 
could  not  hold  his  pace  and  so  make  good  then- 
escape,  he  resigned  her  thereupon,  and,  with  a  final 
snort  of  disdain,  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a  flourish 
of  the  tail,  was  ofif,  to  preserve  his  own  skin  whole 
for  other  incursions  and  depredations. 

This  magnificent  and  intrepid  creature  came  very 
naturally  to  be  credited  by  many  of  both  Indians  and 
colonists  with  uncanny  powers,  and  was  variously 
called  the  Devil  Horse,  the  Daft  Horse,  and  the 
King  of  the  Savannahs.  The  most  popular  view 
was^that  he  was  a  little  mad  —  very  much  as  Alex- 
ander Buckaloo  was  mad,  —  with  pride  and  egotism 
and  inordinate  vainglory. 

Old  Buckaloo  himself  at  this  time  had  a  mare  of 
high  strain,  of  satin  gaits,  iron  endurance,  and 
bonomless  staying  power.  She  was  a  pure  white, 
with  the  delicate  skin,  fine  hair,  large,  lustrous  black 
eves,  and  affectionate  temper  of  her  Arabian  for- 
bears. Mistress  Golightly  had  been  reared  mostly 
by  Lit's  hand.  The  old  man,  ever  a  shrewd  judge 
and  admirer  of  fine  horse-flesh,  had  brought  her 
home,  a  tender  colt,  from  a  trading-ship  which  had 
been  blown  out  of  her  course,  come  to  grief,  and 
been  glad  to  put  in  at  Savannah,  instead  of  turning 
back  to  Charles  Town,  whither  she  was  bound. 
Old  Dad's  horse-raising  plantation  was  on  the 
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island  now  called  Cumberland,  vvnere  General  Ogle- 
thorpe had  placed  his  garrison  of  Highlanders. 
Dad  had  established  himself  there  back  in  the  days 
^vhen  the  advantages  of  these  Sea  Islands  were 
known  only  to  the  Indians,  and  because  the  island 
was  a  safe  place  for  horse-breeding,  free  from  the 
interference  of  wild  horses. 

Then  called  Wissoo,  or  Sassafras,  he  had  seen 
it  change  its  name  first,  for  the  Spaniard,  to  St. 
Peter's,  and  again,  for  the  English,  to  Cumberland ; 
the  latter  name  suggested  by  Toonahowi,  to  whom 
his  Grace  of  Cumberland  had  given  a  gold  repeating 
watch  and  shown  many  attentions  during  the  young 
chief's  visit  to  England.  Buckaloo  found  it  easy 
to  harmonise  with  his  Indian  neighbours,  and  not 
difficult  to  agree  with  the  Scotchmen,  though  they 
were  Highlandmen  and  he  a  Lowlander. 

It  was  upon  his  St.  Mary's  plantation  that  the 
horses  bred  on  Cumberland  were  used;  and  when, 
in  1734.  the  dashing  and  adventurous  King  of  the 
Savannahs  stole  this  mare  from  this  same  plantation, 
the  old  man  raised  a  tremendous  outcry,  and  pursued 
with  half  a  dozen  hastily  mounted  Creek  neighbours 
and  relatives. 

But  this  time  the  rescuers  stood  no  chance  what- 
ever. For  once,  the  great  black  had  found  a  mate 
who  could  "  gang  his  gait."  The  two  ran  straight 
away  from  all  sight  and  sound  of  pursuit;  they 
were  never  once  within  range  of  gun.  And  the 
delicate  white  head  stretched  keenly  forward,  rose 
and  fell,  relieved  against  the  dark  one  beside  her 
with  its  clouds  of  blowing  black  mane,  as  she  held 
with  him  stride  for  stride. 

Mistress  Golightly  was  gone  a  year  or  more. 
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Then  somje  Creek  runners  of  Oglethorpe's,  or  some 
cattle-hunters,  got  sight  of  her  — with  a  superb, 
high-headed,  flying-hoofed,  black  colt  beside  her. 

Word  went  to  Buckaloo,  telling  him  where  to  look 
for  the  white  mare  and  her  splendid  progeny. 

The  party  oUl  Dad  raised  for  this  undertakmg 
was  the  largest  that  had  ever  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  black  stallion.  The  horse  was  an  Ishmael :  every 
man's  hand  was  against  him.  Scotchmen  from 
Fort  St.  Andrew's  on  Cumberland  Island;  Salz- 
burgers  and  officers  from  Frcdcrica;  Englishmen 
from  outlying  plantations,  and  Dad's  own  people, 
the  Creeks ;  all  had  been  robbed  by  this  high-handed 
gallant,  and  all  rallied  to  the  chase,  eager  to  be  m 
at  his  capture  or  death.  And  with  them  went  every 
loose,  roistering  blade,  every  adventurous  fellow 
not  for  the  moment  otherwise  employed. 

The  hunt  streamed  out  from  Dad's  plantation- 
house,  where  it  had  rendezvoused,  at  daylight  of  a 
gray  November  morning,  with  much  noisy  dem- 
onstration. They  sighted  the  kingly  black  and  his 
family  — among  them  Mistress  Golightly  and  her 
tall  black  colt  — not  far  from  the  spot  where  she 
had  first  been  seen.  The  sire  gave  warning,  and  the 
group  started  off  far  ahead  of  the  hunters,  the 
stallion  keeping  always  in  the  rear,  and  between  his 
charges  and  their  pursuers. 

As  the  hunters  lay  down  to  their  work,  as  mile 
after  mile  was  traveVsed  at  terrific  speed,  one  and 
another  of  those  with  the  black  confessed  defeat, 
lagged  and  lagged,  to  finally  sheer  out  sidewise 
and  drop  back  Into  the  pursuers'  rank. 

Three  times  had  this  happened.  Three  times 
some  mare  was  overtaken,  identified,  and  her  owner, 
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or  some  neighbour  of  his,  left  the  chase  lea(Hng 
the  recovered  animal. 

Only  the  beautiful  Mistress  Golightly  and  her 
flying-hoofed  colt  held  with  the  sire  now.  And  of 
them,  neither  showed  signs  of  flagging. 

The  black's  course  had  lain  principally  across 
open  country,  and  the  whole  crowd  of  hard-riding 
pursuers  had  long  since  declared  that  the  only 
chance  of  getting  mare  and  colt  lay  in  shooting 
the  stallion.  But  Buckaloo  flew  into  a  fury  at  the 
suggestion. 

"  Na !  Nor  ye'll  na  shoot  him,  neither !  "  he 
cried.  "  Shoot  such  a  gamecock !  Such  a  champi(jn  1 
A  prince!  A' bully  boy!  A  gallant!  I  give  ye  a' fair 
warning,  the  man  dares  lift  a  gun  on  him  fa's  next 
instant  to  mine !  "  and  he  flourished  his  great,  bell- 
mouthed  pistol  expressively. 

The  Mistress  now  led  the  way  —  still  at  a  killing 
pace  —  diagonally  athwart  the  flank  of  Watchfire 
Hill,  heading  back  towrt-d  the  sea  —  which  seemed 
strange,  unless  she  were  ndeed  circling  instinctively 
round  to  that  home  on  Wissoo  where  she  had  been 
reared.  The  black  still  kept  his  body  between  the 
pursuers  and  the  mare  and  colt.  Before  the  quarry 
lay  the  creek  whose  Indian  name  was  Tatchi- 
quatchi,  swollen  high  by  recent  rains,  running  swift 
and  strong. 

The  Mistress  and  colt  took  water  first,  and  swam 
bravely ;  yet  hardly  they  won  through  to  the  further 
shore,  far  down  stream  from  where  they  struck 
out. 

The  big  black  stood  quivering  and  stamping  upon 
the  hither  side  until  they  were  seen  to  be  past  the 
fiercest  of  the  current,  and  approaching  the  shore; 
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then  sprang  into  the  stream,  and  "  God  in  heaven ! 
Saw  yuu  ever  such  swimming?"  cried  Buckaluo's 
left-hand  neighl)our;  for  the  great  liorse  swam  in- 
crecUbly  high.  He  seemed  to  ride  half  out  of  water 
like  a  crank  boat,  anil  his  strokes  sent  him  ahead  like 
the  propulsion  of  powerful  machinery. 

Midstream,  he  raised  his  head  and  neighed  a 
fierce  cheer  to  his  mate  and  young  on  the  further 
^ink.  A  few  more  tremendous  strokes,  and  he 
came  lashing  up  out  of  the  river,  spurning  the  water 
from  him  in  a  cloud  of  spray,  and  the  reunited  group 
set  ofif  once  more  together,  while  the  riders  foUow- 
iuL''  them  must  seek  for  a  ford  a1x)ve,  and  so  lose 
more  time. 

Unnoticed  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  the 
gray  of  morning  had  deepened,  so  that  this  notable 
chase  ended  in  an  afternoon  of  blowing  rain. 

Buckaloo  was  mounted  on  a  big-boned  gray,  of 
fine  wind  and  a  staunch  stayer.  Of  those  who  rode 
away  from  his  own  door  beside  or  behind  him  at 
dawn  that  morning,  not  one  now  kept  him  company. 
And  Buckaloo  himself  was  on  one  of  his  roaring, 
hallooing  sprees,  drunk  with  excitement  as  ever  man 
was  drunk  with  drinking,  gone  back  twenty  years 
and  more  to  his  earh  pirate  days. 

Alone,  he  went  thundering  and  clumping  forw'ard 
on  the  powerful  gray  —  which  had  outheld  every- 
thing on  four  feet  —  ranting,  chanting,  snatching 
off  his  bonnet,  and  shouting  to  the  winds,  with  the 
drops  gemming  his  flying  black  mane  of  hair  and 
beard,  his  black  eyes  blazing  in  his  uplifted  wnite 
face,  his  nostrils  spread,  his  teeth  flashing  in  exul- 
tant smiles. 

At  the  last,  the  horse  —  his  mare  and  colt  beside 
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him  — was  cut  off  upon  a  spit  ot  lan.l  which  ended 
in  a  piece  of  sea-cHff.  ,      Uo 

Ami  Buckaloo  was  full  and  hnmnuus:  mad.  He 
was  a  roaring  old  sea-king  <»f  a  tli  isand  years 
atrone.  No  superstition  so  ancient  or  -o  gross  that 
he  did  not  at  that  t.bscure,  strange,  land  moment 
cive  it  full-hearted  faith. 

On   on  thev  went.    The  stallion  —  mare  and  co  t 
still  thrust  ahead  of  him  — took   the  m  lall  creek 
tlowing  around  the  hill  at  a  leup.  and  mounted  the 
slope  with  a  stride  yet  unconciucrcd.     He  pausec . 
s.i.Irting,  only  at  the  cliff-edge;   then  wheeled  vvith 
a  rearmg  motion  t..  face  his  pursuer,  and  lashed 
uith  furious,  ineffectual  heels  at  this  i. innate  bar- 
rier, the  sea.  ,    , 
Ihe  grav  was  groaning  hke  a  tod-spent  \okel. 
Buckaioo.  leaving  his  back  and  leapmg  wuie.  un- 
bonneted  to  the  black  .stallion  standnig  agamst  the 
sky   and  l)egan  mouthing,  grinning,  and  gesturing. 
He  had  long  since  flung  reality  from  him.  as  one 
who   flings   off  weight.   an<l    ridden    forth   into   a 
stransre.  wild,  vague  land  — oh.  a  brave  lard!- 
where  he  and  the  great  horse  were  creatures     t  one 
race  and  one  speech.     He  had  sprung  clean 
everything  since  birth,  and  was  just  a  (k 
brute,  a  highly  evolved  animal  with  a  great 

nation.  . 

Holding  a  wary  eye  upon  the  rearing  he 
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its'flerv  "nosrriis  and  rolling  eveballs.  and    he  -tamp- 
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ing  fore-feet.  Bucknloo  wen:  forward  up  ihe 
slope,  shouting  bits  of  broken,  bragging  o  ' 

war-song. 

And    a   horrified    Sal  ^burger    fisherman 
beach  below  heard  him,  and  vowed  to  the  d;i. 
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death  that  it  was  ii  t  alone  Buck  '  o  li       card,     at 
the  wild  stallion  a/Kv    ciiii]:;  /'*  i^'or.  >. 

The  scene  that  In     wed       and  i"^  strange  en     li^ 

—  gave  o    Air  to  tli  ^  sujh  i>   tiun. 

Three  men  of  La|.ratn  MacKay's  Highland  o m- 
pany.  whi  had  i  iHt:  or  of  the  c  uisc  only  irom 
h.ivin  •  lost  the  \  ay.  ro  a.  ed  a  little  hammock  of 
palmeti'  and  live-oak,  an<l  drew  rein  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope  iu«.t  as  P'.i  l.aloo  leaped  from  horse. 
Out  of  ears]  f.  they  saw.  wl  ile  llic  fisherman  cut 
off  from  sight,  hcar<  .  And  ihe  scene,  split  i.as, 
rei>ortcd  through  o"e  ^ense  hv  this  one,  and  through 
anoth'M-  sense  by  i  asc.  w  is  t  once  invested  with 
additional  v  irdncss  ;nd  h;  he  better  chance  of 
beconiitig  encr'istf  1  w  iih  apoc,    ,)ha. 

'' Yons  a   ieid  mo  a."  whispered  Donald  Tyrcoi 
ne!'.   k;f"ing     'ver  his    >addle-bow,   and   breathin 

1  -rd. 

"lie's  mad!      di<    ted  young  Kilmarnock. 
"  }  le's  nou'   -^     naii   "  grumbled  the  old  Caith 
who  had  not  spo        'iciore.    "  He's  none  so  ma(.  — 
an"  he'll  live  to  d        power  o'  mischief  yet.     Look 
a    von!  "  as  Buckal  o  began  his  dottings  and  1   )w- 
ii  .;s  and  salutations. 

'  T  have  ever  heard  the  man  was  a  w  -1     a,  * 

an  whispered  Tyrconnell.   half-convince^ 

Then,  as  they  gazed  with  shrinking,  half-incredu- 

'ous  looks,  came  the  ending  of  that  scene  whicli  left 

Buckaloo  with  the  name  of  warlock  for  ever  fastened 

upon  him  —  among  the  Scotchmen. 

Seeing  his  pursuers  at  the  foot  of  the  s'  >pc.  and 
that  all  hope  was  cut  off.  the  big  h.rse 
desolate  eye  upon  the  sea  beneath  Ivm.     T 
to  the  mare,  turned  his  head  to  r^    .ad  : 


oik'd  a 
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of  the  oncoming,  shouting,  gesticulating  man,  so 
that  one  would  have  said  he  understood  the  words. 

What  he  did  comprehend,  what  cowed  his 
younger-brother  understanding,  what  terrorised  his 
lesser  mind  with  its  lesser  lamp  of  reason,  was  the 
attitude  of  spirit  which  sent  these  words  forth. 

He  was  no  longer  feared!  The  courage  of  that 
accost  daunted  his  own  brave  soul,  and  made  him 

despair.  .  ..,        ,   , 

\s  Buckaloo  topped  the  little  hill,  and  drew  near 
the  stallion  suddenly  rose  in  one  mighty  leap,  and 
sprang  far  out  to  sea.  They  had  seen  when  they 
crossed  the  Tatchiquatchi  what  a  powerful  swimmer 
he  was;  but  now  he  sank,  an  inert  black  bulk, 
through  the  green  waters,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Left  alone^.  the  mare  drooped  her  head.  and.  with 
the  black  colt  trotting  after  her.  came  and  stood 
at  Buckaloo's  shoulder. 

The  three  sitting  their  horses  at  the  foot  ot  the 
slope  looked  in  silence  in  one  another's  faces,  up  at 
Buckaloo  and  the  two  creatures  standing  against 
the  sky,  and  without  a  word  turned  rein  and  rode 
for  FoVt  St.  Andrew's.  .  ,    ,,.  r- 

The  black  colt  brought  home  with  IMistress  CiO- 
lightly  from  this  wild  chase,  then  four  or  five 
months  old.  was.  three  years  later,  the  horse  who 
won  Buckaloo  the  races  at  the  Savannah  Christmas 
Fair. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

AN    encounti:r 

"To  ride,  to  runiu',  to  rant.  ti>  roare, 
To  alwayc  spuid.  and  luvi  r  si)arc, 
I  wott,  an  it  wire  tli-  kin.n  himsilvo, 
Of  gold  and  fee  he  mule  be  bare  " 

BACK  of  the  bis  enclosure  at  Dad  Buckaloo's 
ri^er  plantation,  the  land  to  the  westward 
fell  awav  into  depressions,  swales,  and 
marshes.  makiniL;  itself  ready  for  the  final  drop  into 
the  great  Okefenokee  swamp. 

These  marshes  were  ht^peless  for  the  raismj^  of 
any  crop,  though  a  good  harrier  against  the  a])proach 
of  an  enemy,  and.  in  the  season,  a  fair  hunting- 
ground  for  snipe  and  curlew. 

One  day.  about  the  midtllc  of  May.  old  Dad  had 
been  cattle-hunting  there  with  a  friend,  none  other 
than  Captain  Tillsford,  who  should  have  l>een  with 
his  command  in  Colonel  Vanderdussen's  regiment, 
but  who  found  Dad's  rum  and  company  greatly  to 
his  taste,  and  having  l>een  sent  out  to  innxhase  beef 
for  his  mess,  remained  to  drink  upon  his  own 
account.  Roth  men  had  been  drinking  heavily  when, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  almost  at  the  door  of 
Buckaloo'.s  house,  they  met  a  pale,  quiet  young 
fellow,  who  had  ridden  down  the  Darien  trail. 
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He  hesitatingly  asked  for  a  night's  lodging,  and 
old  Dad.  whose  hospitality,  always  expansive,  be- 
came with  sufficient  potations  boundless,  was  pleased 

to  give  it  him. 

The  day  was  warm  and  muggy,  a  close,  breath- 
less evening,  following  a  beating  rain,  and  all  three 
men  were  splashed  from  head  to  foot  with  mud. 
As  they  went  into  the  long,  low,  dark  room  which 
served  for  kitchen,  living-room,  and  l>edroom,  old 
Dad  roared  for  Weeping  Moon,  antl  she  came  obedi- 
ently from  the  outside  where  she  had  been  at  work. 
"  Lit."  he  called  next,  and  the  girl  descended  from 
the  loft  above.  ,  ,     , 

He  cast  himself  into  a  chair,  thrust  forward  both 
fc-t.  bid  his  guests  be  seated  and  do  likewise,  and 
directed  the  women  to  pull  off  and  clean  their  boots. 

This  performance,  which  smacked  both  of  the 
white  and  Indian  tvrant.  did  not  seem  to  i::ock 
Lit.  She  received  Captain  Tillsford's  somewhat 
ironical  greeting  with  indifferent  good  humour. 
But  when  she  discovered  in  the  third  man  Robert 
Marshall,  she  had  very  nearly  cried  out.  except  that 
he  gave  her  a  warning  look,  and  bent  down  to  pull 
off  his  own  boots  by  way  of  concealing  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  I  will  clean  them  myself."^  he  said  quietly. 
"  Tis  not  fit  work  for  a  woman." 

Lit  glanced  apprehensively  from  her  father  and 
Tillsford  to  Marshall.  She  remembered  now  that 
the  one  meeting  between  her  father  and  Marshall 
had  ]yeen  at  tlie  Christmas  fairing,  and  observed 
also  that  the  young  man  had  been  at  some  pains  to 
change  his  appearance,  wearing  now  his  own  hair 
and  a  moustache,  while  then  he  had  been  in  a  tie-wig 
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and  clean-shaven.  He  was  also  out  of  uniform; 
and  though  her  quicker  woman's  eye  iiad  not  failed 
to  recognise  him,  she  judged  that  he  preferred  her 
father  should  not  do  so,  and  she  on  her  part  was 
very  keen  to  keep  him  away  from  Tillsftiid.  As 
she  knelt  at  his  knee  reaching  for  the  boot.-,  old 
Dad  rounded  upon  both  of  them  with  a  bellow  of 

laughter. 

"  "lis  so  you  young  lads  spoil  the  wenches !  he 
cried.  "  Xo,  let  her  clean  your  boots  for  you  -- 
she'll  love  you  for  it.  i\  kick  into  the  bargain  is 
sometimes  not  amiss,  and  seems  oft  to  win  a 
woman's  affection  when  naught  else  will." 

Robert  made  no  motion  of  hearing  his  host's 
remark;  but  the  quick-witted  Lit  turned  to  her 
father  and  said :  "  The  man  hath  hurt  his  foot, 
it  seems.  I  will  dress  it  for  him  when  he  gets  his 
boot  ofif,"  and  hurried  back  into  the  loft  for  band- 
ages and  salves. 

This  diversion  gave  her  an  excuse  for  asking  him 
to  come  outside  on  the  porch  where  she  might  have 
more  ligl  '-  f'lr  the  work. 

Tillsf  -v.,  svho  had  just  enough  drink  to  make 
him  quarro^^me.  stared  at  the  two  as  they  passed 
out.  "  Wi.y,  'tis  a  right  accommodating  fellow,'' 
he  sneered,  "and  falls  into  his  proper  place  ([uite 
easily.  Having  cleaned  his  own  boots,  no  doubt 
he  vvill  go  furtiier  and  clean  the  boots  of  the  gentle- 
men present."  Tillsford  raised  his  voice  and  sent 
these  remarks  after  the  retreating  pair  as  a  sort  of 
challenge ;  but  Marshall  appeared  not  to  hear  them, 
and  neither  reddened  nor  paled. 

"  You  are  in  the  wrong  box."  Lit  breathed  to  him. 
as  she  knelt  to  dress  an  imaginary  hurt  upon  his 
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foot  "  There  is  a  fellow  about  here  —  Good  God ! 
Lieutenant  Marshall,  turn  your  face  ^^^'-^y  ""  ^!^^.^^ 
as  though  in  pain.  There,  is  that  better?  she 
inquired,  in  a  raised  voice. 

Robert  heard  steps  upon  a  small  back  passage, 
and  at  Lifs  whisper,  "  Look,"  withdrew  his  fingei^ 
somewhat,  and  saw  Junius,  grand  ^n  the  umforrn 
of  a  Spanish  colonel,  just  entering  the  house  by 

a  side  door.  ,     ,<  , , 

This  is  no  place  for  you,'  she  whispered.  JMy 
fj^ther  ••  —  she  choked  a  little  on  the  word  —  my 
father  will  break  with  these  men.  I  think,  tie 
would  not  let  them  hurt  you,  but  that  black  fiend 
is  not  to  be  trusted  -  and  oh !  you  must  gt)  to  oiir 
horse  and  away -my  father-s  wife  least  of  all 
and  she  rose  to  her  feet,  deftly  turning  Robert  with 
his  back  to  the  doorway,  as  Weeping  Moon  came 
•to  the  door  for  a  long  survey.  ,    ,  ,, 

Later,  when  she  had  told  her  father  tha  the  man 
would  go  on.  and  that  she  had  otfered  to  ake 
Salequah  with  her  and  set  him  in  a  trail  which 
he  desired  to  follow,  old  Dad  was  too  drunk  to  make 

"' Once'safelv  out  on  the  trail.  Robert  informed  Lit 
that  he  had' come  up  to  find,  if  he  could,  NN^iat 
delaved  a  certain  party  of  Creek  warriors,  and  that, 
knowing  his  nearness  to  Buckal.)0  s  p  antation.  and 
trusting  in  the  old  man's  fidelity,  he  had  ridden  in 
without  caution.  He  added  that,  though  he  could 
hardly  sav  why,  he  was  glad  when  he  foimd  himsel 
unrecognised  bv  Dad.  And  all  three  riders  looked 
embarrassed,  and  went  ahead  in  silence  for  a  time 
•'  And  what  did  you  learn  of  the  Creeks?  Lit 
finally  asked. 
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Robert  told  her  that  he  had  been  able,  so  far.  tu 
learn  nothing  of  them ;  and  as  he  dared  not  remain 
longer,  was  returning  to  General  Oglethorpe,  who 
lay  encamped  upon  the  St.  John's  awaiting  the  rest 
of  the  promised  troops  from  Charles  Town.  He 
earnestly  charged  Lit  that,  if  she  could  come  by  any 
word  of  these  much  neecled  Creek  warriors,  she  go 
with  it.  or  send  a  trusty  messenger,  to  Cumberland, 
whence  it  would  be  immediately  sent  to  the  general 
by  runners. 

Lit  set  forth  to  him  faithfully  all  she  knew  of 
the  nearness  or  the  movements  of  the  Spanish. 
Then  with  a  smile  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder.  "  1  have  but  one  warrior  whom  1  can 
confidently  promise  the  general,"  she  said.  "  Here, 
Lieutenant  Marshall,  is  a  man  whose  heart  is  with 
his  father's  people." 

The  child  looked  with  big,  soft,  grave  eyes  from 
one  to  the  other.  He  evidently  saw  no  jest  in  the 
matter,  and  said,  quietly :  **  I  will  do  anything  1 
can  now ;  and  when  1  am  old  enough  to  lead  a  war- 
party.  I  will  take  them  to  the  general,  and  tight 
beside  him." 

"And    what    is't    alxuit    the    black,    Junius?" 

inquired  Robert. 

Lit  told  him  that  the  negro  had  appeared  at  the 
plantation  about  three  days  before.  Her  father 
claimed  to  be  treating  with  him  for  purchase  of 
certain  lands  which  Dad  had  always  used  for  pas- 
turage, and  which  were  now  within  the  Spanish 
lines. 

"  I  scarcely  think  he  would  have  known  me  as 
I  now  am,"  Robert  said.     "  I  saw  him  not  above 
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a  half-dozen  times.     He  fled  within  the  first  week 
of  my  arrival  at  Chaters  House." 

Riding  onward  with  the  tired  young  fellow 
under  a  faint  new  moon,  Lit  began  after  a  time  to 
question  him  about  Diana;  and  she  gathered  from 
his  replies,  halting,  pained,  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  thing  which  any  who  knew  the  inside  history 
of  that  match  must  have  anticipated,  had  come 
sooner  than  she  had  looked  for  it. 

Arrived  at  the  parting  of  their  ways,  she  reached 
a  hand  to  him  in  her  own  boyish  fashion  Good- 
bye, Lieutenant  Marshall."  she  said.  "  That  is  an 
honest  hand.  I  am  half-Indian-or  so  my  father 
says  —  but  believe  me,  sir.  General  Oglethorpe  has 
not  a  more  loyal  friend  than  I  would  be  to  him  and 
to  his  cause.  For  my  father  -  "  Her  voice  again 
faltered  on  the  word.  "  Well,  you  have  seen  what 
you  have  seen,  and  of  it  you  know  as  much  as  i 

°"Who  was  the  officer?"  Robert  suddenly  in- 
quired, as  though  only  now  bethinking  himself  of  it. 
'♦  I  did  not  see  his  face  at  all."  ^^ 

"  A  Carolinian,"  Lit  replied  cautiously.  There 
is  no  harm  in  that,  sir.  He  is  there  for  to  buy 
beef.  He  knows  naught  of  my  father  s  —  of  Junius. 
I  more  dread  harm  going  to  Captain  Tillsford  than 
any  coming  from  him." 

''Tillsford?"  Robert  straightened  himself  in 
his  saddle.     "  I  must  go  back,"  he  said.     "  That 

will  not  do."  .  .11 

"  Nay,"  remonstrated  Lit,  "  the  man  is  too  drunk 
by  now.  He  would  do  naught  but  quarrel  with  you. 
Leave  me  to  manage  it.  No  harm  shall  come  to 
him." 
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And  when  the  young  lieutenant  rode  away,  after 
making  definite  arrangements  with  the  girl  as  to 
where  she  might  be  met  by  Oglethorpe's  emissaries 
desiring  information,  and  carrying  her  promise  that 
if  anything  of  importance  became  known  to  her, 
she  would  herself  go  to  the  fort  on  Cumberland 
with  the  information,  Lit's  eyes  followed  him  mourn- 
fully, almost  reprehendingly. 

"  My  poor  dear !  "  she  said,  "  my  poor  dear  lady ! 
I  know  well  her  heart  is  sore.  Oh,  I  must  go  to 
her  and  see  how  all  fares  with  her ! " 


CHAPTER   IV. 


m 


FORT    MOOSA 

"  The  foe  cam'  i'  the  nicht  an'  rain. 

r  the  dark  hotir  just  before  the  dawn; 
Bot  or  ever  the  castle  gates  were  tane  ^^ 
Full  many  a  soul  to  Christ  was  gone. 

BEFORE  Robert  left  the  camp  on  the  St. 
John's  the  CaroHna  troops  had  come  up,  and 
most  of  the  Indians  had  joined  them  at  the 
rendezvous.  The  artillery,  which  was  brou^l^t  down 
in  the  slnps-of-war,  Flamborough,  Phocmx,  Sqmrrel, 
Tartar,  The  S pence,  and  The  Wolf,  was  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  John's. 

Runners  were  sent  from  the  Uchee  towns  to  the 
Indian  allies  to  inform  ihem  of  the  contemplated 
demonstration  against  St.  Augustine,  and  to  beg 
that  their  warriors  be  poured  immediately  into  the 
garrisons  at  Frederica  and  Fort  St.  Andrews. 
There  was  already  with  the  general  a  very  consider- 
able band  of  Indians,  led  by  Molochi,  son  of  Prim, 
the  late  chief  of  the  southern  Creeks;  Raven,  war- 
chief  of  the  Cherokees;  and  Toonahowi,  who  filled 
Toma-chi-chi's  place,  and  led  the  banished  men  of 
the  Creek  nation. 

About  the  time  of  the  concentration,  the  garrison 
at  St.  Augustine  was  materially  reinforced  by  the 
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arrival  of  six  splendid  half-galleys,  manned  by  two 
hundred  regular  troops,  and  armed  with  long,  brass 
nine-pounder  guns,  and  two  sloops  loaded  with  pro- 
visions.   Whose  fault  it  was  that  these  should  have 
been  allowed  to  steal  through  Matanzas  Inlet  and 
make  the  Bay  of  Augustine  well-nigh  impregnable, 
is  scarcely  worth  inquiring.     The  Carolina  Assem- 
bly, in  a  subsequent  investigation  of  the  matter, 
stated  that  the  naval  commanders  promised  much 
for  this  expedition  —  and  did  nothing ;  which  indeed 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  case,  for  surely  there 
was  no  efficient  blockade,  when  a  garrison  which 
they  hoped   to  take  by   assault   was   permitted   to 
receive  these  large  additions  to  its  forces;    and  a 
town    which.,    the    assault    failing,    they    hoped  to 
starve  into  submission  by  siege,  was  allowed  to 
receive  two  sloop-loads  of  provisions. 

There  had  never  been  any  hope  of  taking  St. 
Augustine  from  the  landward  side  unless  the  men- 
of-war  who  accompanied  the  expedition  could  make 
a  demonstration  to  the  seaward;  either  actively 
assisting  in  the  destruction  of  the  fortification,  or 
drawing  its  defenders  from  that  portion  of  the  wall 
which  the  land  force  assaulted. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  May,  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, with  a  land  army  numbering  over  two  hun- 
dred regulars,  militia,  and  Indians,  moved  upon  St. 
Augustine.  There  was  a  small  fort,  an  outpost  on 
the  North  River,  about  two  miles  north  of  St. 
AuE^istine,  which  lay  directly  in  his  path.  It  is 
called  in  the  old  chronicles  "  The  Negro  Fort,"  be- 
cause it  had  been  built  there  for  the  defence  of  the 
negroes  in  hunting  cattle  and  horses.  A  fortified 
line,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  may  still  be 
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traced,  extended  from  it  to  the  stockade  on  the  St. 
Sebastian,  while  communication  with  St.  Augustine 
was  had  by  a  tide  creek  through  the  marshes  to  the 
castle  itself. 

This  fort  the  general  took,  burned  its  gates,  and 
caused  three  breaches  to  be  made  in  its  walls.  Then, 
on  the  fifth  of  June,  everything  being  placed.  Sir 
Yelverton  Peyton,  commodore  of  the  sea  forces. 
Colonel  Vanderdussen.  who  was  in  charge  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  coast  attack,  and  the  general  to 
the  landward  side,  had  agreed  upon  a  signal ;  but 
that  signal  being  repeatedly  given,  and  no  response 
coming  from  land  or  sea.  Oglethorpe  was  obliged, 
to  his  great  mortification,  to  withdraw  his  forces  and 
fall  back.     And  at  Fort  Diego  Robert  found  him. 

The  contemplated  assault  was  now  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  siege.  There  had  been  a  council  of 
war.  and  the  ships  lying  off  the  bar  at  St.  Augustine 
were  directed  to  maintain  a  rigid  blockade.  Colonel 
Palmer,  with  the  rangers,  ninety-five  Highlanders 
and  fortv-two  Indians,  was  left  near  the  ruined 
fort  of  ^loosa.  with  instructions  to  scout  the  woods 
incessantly  on  the  land  side,  and  intercept  any  cattle 
or  supplies  coming  from  the  interior.  It  was  grow- 
ing intolerably  hot  for  the  men  of  the  North  in  this 
climate;  n^any  were  sick,  aid  all  discouraged  with 
the  pi  ..-sent  face  of  affairs. 

"  What  was  the  state  of  matters  here  on  the 
con^t?""  Rol^ert  asked  of  Colonel  Vanderdussen. 

"  T  give  you  my  word."  the  officer  replied,  "  I  was 
never  so  near  cutting  my  own  throat  for  pure  spleen, 
as  when  I  consulted  with  Captain  Pearce  after  that 
our  forces  were  gone  inland  with  Oglethorpe  to 
attack,  and  he  said  to  me  that  the  galleys  and  half- 
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galleys  of  the  Spanish  (which,  the  Lord  knows,  if 
our  ships  had  been  worth  the  powder  wherewith 
they  might  have  l)een  blown  up.  would  never  have 
been  lot  to  come  through  Matanzas  Inlet)  —  he  says 
to  me,  sir,  mind  you.  that  these  galleys  were  *  motored 
in  the  bay  in  such  wise  as  made  it  inconvenient,  if 
not  dangerous,  for  him  to  attack  them! 

'*  Did  he  know   these   facts  before  the  general 
left?"  inquired  Robert. 

"  Know  them!  "  cried  the  colonel.    "  What  other 
could  he  expect  than  that  the  enemy  would  ilispose 
of  his  forces  in  the  very  best  fashion  for  defence? 
Did  he  suppose  they  liked  us  well  enough  to  leave 
us  an  open  channel?    I  asked  him.  then.  w(juld  he 
let  Captain  Warren  go  in  with  smaller  craft;   and 
while  he  said  their  pilots  told  him  the  undertaking 
was  quite  too  hazardous,  he  answered  to  my  prop- 
osition that  the  thing  might  be  done,  if  there  were 
swash  enough  beside  the  galleys  for  to  support  our 
boats.    And,  after  all,  when  I  was  in  frenzy  enough 
to  have  swam  the  bay  and  mv  men  with  me,  the 
thing  falls  through ;  back  comes  the  general,  and  we 
are  booked  for  a  siege,  which.  Gwl  knows,  we  have 
neither  cannon  nor  forces  nor  supplies  to  maintain 
—  and  the  commodore  telling  us  at  the  last  council 
of  war  held  that  his  ships  *  must  be  away  from  these 
coasts  by  the  fifth  of  July,  for  the  fear  of  hurri- 
canes ! '  —  the  fear  of  'em !  " 

It  was  to  this  devoted  band  at  Fort  Moosa  that 
Rol^ert's  next  mission  was  given  him.  It  had  been 
planned  that  the  general  would  come  up.  within 
five  days  of  leaving  them  there,  on  the  fifth  of  June. 
Matters  having  developed  in  such  a  way  that  this 
could  not  be,  Robert  was  sent  with  a  communication 
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to  the  commanding  officer,  lie  was  directed  to 
seek  the  cunimantl  anywhere  on  the  narrow  spit 
of  land  where  the  tct  stood,  for  that  they  had  l)een 
instructed  to  change  camp  nigluly  'ist  the  Spanish 
attack  them. 

Riding  as  far  as  he  could,  he  finally  got  down  and 
took  to  the  creek  way,  which  vould  have  led  him 
past  the  fort  and  on  to  Augustnie.  Arrived  at  the 
dismantled  fort,  he  found  the  command  had  made 
camp  there,  delivered  his  letter,  and.  spent  with 
three  nights  of  scouting,  which  had  been  mostly 
passed  in  the  saddle,  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  heat  was  frightful,  as  though  a  storm  im- 
pended.    There  was  a  wind  abroad,  but  it  was  a 
land  breeze,  hot  and  sickly.     It  rustled  the  great 
leaves  of  the  palmetto  royal ;    it  filled  the  foss  of 
the  fort,  and  brought  clouds  of  stinging  gnats  with 
it.     As  he  lay.  with  his  head  upon  his  saddle,  the 
sleeping  garrison  all  about  him  in  the  open  ground 
of  the  fort,  which  had  within  its  breached  walls  a 
house,   a  well,   and   some  recent  attempts  at  huts 
made  by  the  present  occupants,   he  Icx^ked  up  to 
the  great  white  stars,  and  his  own  troubles  flowed 
back  upon  his  heart  in  a  tide  so  deep  and  bitter  as 
to  wash  out  all  thought  of  present  danger,  or  dis- 
satisfaction  with   the  present   situation  of  affairs. 
Again  he  and  Diana  were  sitting  in  the  garden  out- 
side the  window  of  Chaters  House,  listening  for 
the  mocking-bird  which  was  never  to  sing  for  them. 
These  were  the  same  stars  that  had  looked  down 
that  night,  and  the  whole  world  —  his  world  —  had 
gone  under  since  then. 

Hugh  MacKav,  second  in  command  under  Colo- 
nel Palmer,  had' told  him  very  kindly  that,  though 
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they  beat  to  arms  at  three  o'cUxrk  every  morning, 
fearing  an  Indian  attack,  and  knowing  that  such 
attacks  were  always  made  just  l>efore  dawn,  he 
was  not  to  l)e  disturlied  thereby,  as  he  would  l^e 
roused,  when  necessity  was,  by  MacKay  liimseH.  So 
that  havitig  found  so:ne  uneasy  slunil)er.  the  roll 
of  the  drum  did  not  entirely  waken  him,  but  he 
turned  again  on  his  arm  and  slept. 

After  the  Hsturbance  of  the  cri'  u 
was  a  lull.  J  he  wind  still  whisi--  ><) 
the  palmetto  leaves.  A  little  bird  i  i.i 
her  mate.  About  the  for;  there  v. -i 
footed  niuvx-ment  that  was  not  tl'  •  • 
presage  of  coming  trouble  caused  one  or  twc»  of 
the  garris(<n  wiio  had  relapsed  into  sleepy  inactivity 
to  rouse  themselves. 

Suddenly  'i  horse  neighed  out  in  the  thicket  near 
the  fort,  and  thc:i  all  was  confusion.  It  was  four 
o'clock.  The  dawn  was  finally  beginning  to  lighten. 
A  detachment  of  five  hundred  from  the  garrison  at 
Augustine  had  a-^saulted  the  fort.  There  were  a 
few  Spaniards  among  them,  lut  they  were  mostly 
negroes  and  Indians,  v  itli  a  party  of  horse  drawn 
up  and  lining  the  path  ,  that  none  of  the  besieged 
might  escape. 

There  came  a  rattling  ♦^.re  from  the  small  arms 
of  the  attackers.  Robert  w  as  on  his  feet.  He  be- 
longed to  no  command,  but  lie  ran  to  Ensign  Hugh 
MacKay,  who  had  rallied  his  Highlanders  at  the 
gate  of  the  fort. 

"  Colonel  Palmer  is  down,"  M'cKay  said  to  him, 
as  he  came  up.  "  My  God !  man.  you  need  some- 
thing other  than  a  small  sw'ord,"  and  he  thrust  a 
pistol  into  Robei  t"s  hands. 
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The  enemy  were  coming  up  to  the  gate  in  an 
uneven,  ragged  bo('y,  the  Imhans  yclHng.  a  negro 
or  two  running,  benchng  low  to  avoid  the  fire  of 
those  within  the  fort.  Suddenly  Robert  saw  the 
uniform  of  a  Spanish  colonel,  and  at  the  next  turn 
recognised  Junius. 

It  appeared,  from  the  direction  of  the  bullets 
which  sang  and  whistled  abcnit  them,  that  the  fort 
was  attacked  on  all  sides.  Yet,  as  the  hopelessness 
of  their  resistance  began  to  \ye  borne  in  upon  them, 
the  overwhelming  number  of  those  who  had  come 
against  them  Ix^ing  understood,  a  few  men  leaped 
through  the  breaclies  toward  the  creek  side  and 
scrambled  between  the  prickly  palmetto  down  into 
the  water  which,  leading  them  to  the  river,  held  out 
some  hopes  of  escape. 

The  Highlanders  with  their  broadswords  bore 
the  onset  of  the  closer  attack ;  and  so  fierce  was  their 
reception  of  the  enemy  that  the  charge  wavered  and 
drew  back.  So  the  fight  clenchcil  and  released, 
again  and  again,  stagge;ing  back  and  iorih,  now  on 
this  side,  now  on  that,  for  upward  of  an  hour. 
Many  of  those  within,  as  Captain  MacKay  says  in 
his  private  letters,  **  were  very  ill  wounded,  and 
twenty  killed." 

The  chief  ofilcer  being  among  those  who  fell 
first,  Ca])tain  MacKay  thought  it  time  to  retire. 
He  was  able,  so  effective  had  been  his  teaching  of 
those  who  led  the  latter  assaults,  to  draw  off  in  full 
sight  of  the  enemy.  It  was  clear  day  now ;  they 
could  see  each  other.  And.  covered  with  wounds 
and  glory,  the  little  remnant  of  the  devoted  band 
were  permitted  to  retire  without  being  pursued. 
These  were  the  white  men.    The  Indians,  following 
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their  usual  methods  of  warfare,   fled   in  different 
directions  when  the  attack  was  given  up. 

Captain  MacKay  says  in  speaking  of  his  beitig 
permitted  to  draw  off  without  pursuit,  that  it  was 
because  they  had  "  sadly  mauled  the  enemy."  as  he 
found  afterwards  thai  there  were  two  hundreil  of 
the  attackers  killed,  as  against  twenty  of  his  men. 
John  Moore  ^Macintosh  of  Darien  was  taken 
prisoner. 

When  finally  the  little  baud  got  to  the  water's 
side,  where  Lieutenant  Cadogan,  who  chanced  to 
come  down  the  river,  took  them  all  in  and  landed 
them  upon  Point  (Juartell.  where  the  Carolina  regi- 
ment was.  Hugh  MacKay  found  to  his  great  dis- 
tress that  Lieutenant  Robert  ALirshall  was  among 
the  missing. 

After  the  massacre  at  Moosa.  a?  it  may  well  be 
railed,  the  history  of  the  St.  Augustine  ex])edition 
declined  to  a  most  painful  close.  The  last  feeble 
effort  was  agreed  upon  cm  ihe  twenty-third  of  June. 
Captain  Warren,  with  the  lv>ats  from  the  men-<if- 
war  and  the  two  sloops  hired  by  Cencr.'d  Oglethorpe, 
and  the  vessels  which  Carolina  had  sent  with  their 
militia,  had  agreed  to  take  the  Spanish  half-galleys 
in  the  harbour  at  a  given  signal,  and  the  general  was 
to  attack  the  trenches. 

This  was  a  desperate  measure.  The  whole  of 
the  tnxips  belonging  to  the  besiegers,  including  even 
the  seamen,  were  greatly  inferior  in  niunbers  to  the 
garrison.  The  town  was  C(Acred  by  the  castle  of 
Augustine,  with  four  bastions  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon;  and  from  it  ran  an  entrenchment  to  Fort 
Coovo.  on  the  River  Sebastian,  which  entiiely  pro- 
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tected  the  town  from  the  batteries  on  Anastasia 

Island.  ,  ,  •       11   »i,^ 

But  for  this  plan  Oglethorpe  drew  m  all  the 
strength  that  he  ix,ssil)ly  a.ukl,  sent  for  the  garri- 
son that  he  had  left  at  Uiego.  and  was  jonied  by 
reinforcements  of  Creek  Indians.  lie  made  a 
number  of  fascines  and  short  ladders,  pnnuied  ah 
other  necessities  for  taking  the  entrenchment 
brought  up  thirtv-six  chorns  — and  then  received 
notice  that  the  a.mm(.d..rc  had  resolved  to  torego 
the  attack,  declaring  that  the  season  of  hurricanes 
was  fast  approaching,  and  tl.at  he  judged  it  impru- 
dent to  hazard  his  Majesty's  ships  any  longer  upon 
till*  foists 

With  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  a  sort  of  despai^r 
fell  upon  the  forces.  The  general  himself  was  ill 
of  a  fever;  and  on  tlie  fourth  of  Julv  everything 
concerning  the  expedition  was  reeml)..rked,  and  the 
sshole  army  Ijegan  its  return  march,  or  voyage,  tor 
Georgia  and  Carolina. 

As  he  liv  ill  at  the  island  of  St.  Smions,  Ogle- 
thorpe wrote  to  Diana  •  — 

"My  df\r  Cmi.n:  — I  have  to  Acquaint  you 
vvith'verv  heaw  Xews.  ^',•ur  P.el.ved  Husbanrl. 
Lieutenant  Robert  Marshall,  is  among  those  missing 
after  the  Mn^^acre  at  Moo^n.  But  pray,  my  dear 
voung  Friend,  be  not  more  dis(|uicted  about  this 
\>ws  than  1  am;  for  T  assure  vou  wc  have  no 
intelligence  of  his  Death,  and  a  verv  lively  hope 
that  he  is  vet  rmiong  the  Living.  I  myself  re-took 
Mrx>sa.  wliere  we  1)uried  the  Dead,  and  found  not 
hi*  hodv  among  them.  Manv  of  our  Indians  who 
were  t;.'ken  Prisoner  in  the  attack  on  Moosa  were 
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l)ermitted  by  their  Captors  to  depart  in  Peace,  that 
the  Spanish  might  thereby  curry  favour  with  the 
Creek  Xation.  'J'hese  tell  nie  that  John  Moore  Mac- 
intosh, of  the  Highlanders  and  of  Darien,  and  sev- 
eral other  white  men.  are  Prisoners  in  the  Castle  of 
Augustine,  if  they  have  not  alreaily  been  sent  to 
Madrid,  as  was  the  plan  when  these  Creeks  left 
Augustine.  It  is  almost  certain  to  my  mind  that 
of  these  men  your  Husband  is  one ;  and  I  am  mak- 
ing, and  shall  make,  such  efforts  as  will  not  only 
discover  to  us  his  Wherealxnits,  but  shall  hope  to 
make  those  which  will  bring  about  his  Restoration 
to  his  I'Viends. 

"  I  am  ill,  at  this  writing,  of  a  Feaver.  But  that 
will  s(M)n  pass,  and  1  hoi)e  to  have  brave  News  for 
you  when  I  see  you  once  more.  Despite  many 
distressful  Happenings,  our  Armies  have  not  been 
withcuit  X'ictory  in  this  I^.\pe<liti<in. 

"Commend  me  to  your  respected  Uncle,  and 
believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Madam. 

*'  Your  most  devoted 
"And  most  Ob'd*. 

**  Humble  Serv^  to  command, 

*'  jAMliS      OgLETHORI'E." 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    xNAMING    OF    A    MAN-CHILD 

"O  WHATNA  name  s'all  tny  child  Hear? 
Say*.  '  Gie'm  his  father's  name 
Or  his  father's  fathers  narne  '"  wear 

Vo  carry  on  their  fame.' 
Nav.  nay,  my  little  son's  name  s'.nll  be 
A  name  s'all  speak  The  Word  for  me." 

THERE  was  a  quiet-f'xited  tumult  abroad  in 
Chaters  House.  Diana's  room  was  closed, 
anfl  Sir  Pans,  cast  mto  the  outer  darfcness^ 
of  the  corridor,  walked  up  and  down  in  an  ^aguish 
of  helpless  sympathy. 

The  shrewd  attrition  of  the  past  fm-  months 
had  worn  uf)on  the  harrtnet  jiiivsically.  \mt  left  the 
spirit  polished  and  gleaming:  fonh  in  wonderful 
radiance.  Now.  he  caugrht  Atrnes.  or  Hastie.  or 
Lit.  privileged  heinq-s.  as  they  came  from  the  fate- 
ful chamber,  and  put  tremulous  (juestions  to  them. 
"Thank  God!  Oh.  thank  God!  for  James  Ogle- 
thorpe's brave  kindness  to  a  persecuted  people."'  he 
groaned,  as  Hastie  comminiicated  to  him  bv  her 
tablets  that  Diana  was  quite  safe,  she  tlumglit.  in 
such  competent  hands  as  those  of  Doctor  Xunis. 
"  Had  he  turned  back  these  Hebrews,  and  sent  them 
from  our  coasts,   as   even   the   charitable   trustees 
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(lenianded.  wliere  would  our  poor  girl  have  been 
now,  without  this  skilled  man  to  attend  upon  her?  " 

Suddenly,  through  the  hush  which  followed  his 
words,  there  pricked  that  cry,  tiny  and  strident, 
which  is  like  none  other.  Sir  Paris  went  Hat 
against  the  wall,  supporting  himself  with  hackward- 
spread  hands,  regarding  Hastie  with  piteous  dilated 
eyes,  and  lips  as  mute  as  her  t»wn.  In  that  moment 
the  silent  lady  was  a  poor  comforter;  for  she  could 
not  stop  to  pcticil  the  hasty  w<jrd  which  another 
w<«nan  might  have  thing  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
«ed. 

There  the  poor  liaranet  remained,  scarce  daring  to 
breathe,  or  ft>  so  mswch  as  with<liaw  a  finger  from 
the  wall  hemnc-  him,  for  all  the  world  like  an  owl 
on  a  l)arn~<loor.  To  this  figure  of  Apprdiension 
came  mu  presently  the  bright-faced,  scholarly  old 
ph\siaan.  offering  a  kindly  hand,  and  saymg.  "  I 
am  covne  to  congratulate  you.  Sir  Paris.  God  has 
rememl>ered  His  daughter  in  exceeding  mercy  and 
kmdness.  Into  her  a  son  is  Ixirn.  and  uMo  us  a 
man-child  this  day.  'Tis  a  beautiful  tine  ne|«-tew  you 
have.'"  Sir  Paris  could  have  fallen  on  the  gentle 
Jew's  neck  and  wepi  for  ])ure  relief  and  gratitude. 

Inside  that  '.hamljer.  Diana  lay.  for  the  first  tin>e 
in  her  life,  with  ever\  hbre  of  her  l»"<ly  and  soul 
at  peace,  and  in  hannony  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
universe.  She  li.ul  been  coming  t<n\ard  this  great 
revolution  of  motherhood  —  the  Chaters  wonven 
were  all  born  for  maternity,  and  gloried  in  it.  and 
made  it  glorious  —  and  now,  when  her  son  was  laid 
on  her  arm.  she  felt  that  all  the  days  before  this  day 
had  l)een  mere  uncounted  moments  of  preparation. 
She  found  at  once  the  answer  to  all  (juestitms,  the 
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solution  of  all  problems  of  her  life.  Lying  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  she  seemed  almost  asleep,  one  of  the 
women  moving  softly  about  the  nx^m;  but  there 
pealetl.  echoing  through  all  the  corridors  of  her 
being,  such  a  great  Te  Deum  of  thanksgiving,  joy, 
and  praise,  as  only  the  angels  know  the  continued 
sound  of. 

The  little  helpless  form  at  her  side  lay  still,  and 
sent  forth,  silent  anil  unseen,  a  might  invmcible. 
She  felt  it  come  upon  her.  a  confidence  audacious 
and  ilivine,  a  puissance  that  nothing  could  daunt. 
She  felt  that  with  the  child  in  her  arms  —  for  his 
sake  —  she  coukl  ilefy  tlie  universe  —  No,  not  defy 
it,  love  it  all;   and  so.  vanquish  it. 

T(nvard  kol)ert.  it  had  been  long  since  she  felt  the 
slightest  anger.  Now.  her  own  bliss  brought  a 
great  rush  of  tenderness  tor  him.  In  this  ((uiet  time, 
when  her  life  lay  spread  before  her  mind's  eye  like 
a  map.  the  future,  too.  all  covered  with  a  sweet, 
golden  haze  of  anticipation  showing  faintly  before 
that  eye.  she  recalled  —  yet  witiiout  ])ain  —  how  ill 
she  had  treated  the  baby's  father.  Ah.  yes!  That, 
with  all  other  sorrows,  would  be  healed.  Nothing 
—  nothing  could  lie  withheld  from  her  to  whom  so 
much  had  Ix^en  given. 

After  a  long  sleep,  (and  she  could  not  be  sure 
whether  it  had  lasted  through  the  niuht  or  merely 
some  hours  of  the  day.)  ^^he  w.iked.  anu  found  Sir 
Paris  sitting  Ix'side  her  in  Lit's  place,  holding  her 
hand.  .\s  she  opened  her  eyes,  he  lilted  the  hand 
and  kissed  it;  then  l)ent  over  and  kissed  her  upon 
the  brow. 

"  I  waited  for  you  to  wake."  he  said  gently. 
"  that  none  but  vou  should  show  me  the  baby's  face. 
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You  were  both  sleeping  so  sweetly  that  I  wouUl  not 
suffer  any  to  disturb  you." 

As  Diana  reached  over,  and  with  fnigers  suddenly 
grown  skilful,  uncovered  the  little  face  beside  her, 
Sir  Paris  went  down  on  his  knees  that  he  might 
examine  it  the  more  closely. 

"  A  tine  boy,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  experience. 
"  Why.  Diana,"  as  the  child  puckered  its  tiny  fea- 
tures in  sleep,  "  he  hath   Robert's  dimples." 

The  mother  laughed  a  little  gurgling  laugh.  "  He 
is  all  dimples  for  a  while  yet,"  she  said;  "  but  1  tlo 
believe  it,  uncle.  His  eyes  are  very  dark  now,  but 
they  will  be  blue  like  RolKTt's,  not  gray  like  mine." 

"And  the  name?"  Sir  i'aris  went  on.  a  little 
ruefully.  "1  had  hoped  that  y<>u  might  call  him 
*  Hector  ' ;  but  of  course  you  are  wholly  set  upon  the 
name  of  Robert." 

"  Xo,"  Diana  returned.  "  1  got  my  name  for  him 
last  night,  or  —  all  times  do  so  swim  together  with 
me  now  —  at  least,  it  came  to  me  half-waking  and 
half-slee])ing.     It  is  not  Rolx'rt." 

"  Xor  Hector?  "  put  in  Sir  I'aris  timidly. 

"  No."  she  repeated,  with  her  old  frankness 
grown  very  winnnig.  "  \'ou  know,  as  well  as  any 
one.  dear  uiuie,  why  I  should  give  sneh  a  name  to 
the  baby  ;    1  have  deci'kd  to  call  hnn  '  Returti."  " 

Sir  i'aris  glanced  at  her  uuh  (juiek  c««npr.{ien- 
sion.  and  getul}  nodded:  then  le:tiu*d  back  in  hi> 
chair  and  regarded  tbs  laUv  \aith  the  eye  if  a  con- 
noisseur. " 'Tis  a  rt^piest  —  or  ^.  command — m* 
man  could  resist,  '  he  sa«l,  aseiliagly. 

\rter  (|uite  a  long  •^ilftice,  *"  I'nde,**  spoke  Diana, 
"  were   you    Ijcsiile   the    bowit^-grecti    ai    Colonel 
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Ashburnham's  when  I  won  the  little  cup  from  Rob- 
ert?—  the  silver  porringer,  you  know." 

Long  and  softly  Sir  Paris  laugheil,  and  struck  his 
hand  uix>n  his  knee,  and  cried,  "  There!  It  unravels 
itself  like  a  pla}  —oh!  and  in  a  most  romantical 
fashion." 

Uiana.  too,  smiletl.  "  Bring  the  cup.  Agnes  — 
please  you.  It  stands  always  on  the  little  table  in 
my  dressing-room.  There."' she  continued,  lifting  it 
and  turning  it,  "  upon  this  side  are  the  names  of 
Rolxirt's  father  and  grandfather;  and  on  this —- 
see?  —  is  his  own.  And  1  would  have  the  baby's 
name  —  otily  the  one  word,  '  Return  '  —  put  just 
here,  alv)ve  it." 

" '  Return  Robert  Marshall.' "  murmured  Sir 
Paris,  taking  the  cup.  and  tracing  witb.  his  fore- 
finger the  position  of  the  new  engraving.  "  Aye, 
that  will  he.  my  girl.  He  will  surely  come  back  to 
you.  We  have'  most  monstrous  encouraging  news, 
which  I  was  not  allowed  to  tell  you  for  fear  'twould 
be  too  exciting.  It  seems  your  faithless  Chunkey 
(who  decamped  with  my  renegade  Junius)  wt)uld 
go  out  of  her  way  to  oblige  (jne  who  certainly 
showed  her  more  kindness  than  she  deserved. 
James  Oglethorpe  writes  me  that  he  hath,  at  second- 
hand from  this  strange  lieing.  a  message  which  leads 
him  to  believe  that  Robert,  uynm  being  captivated 
at  Moosa.  was  taken  directly  to  Augustine.  Whether 
tfiere  still,  or  gone  to  M'adrid.  'tis  sure  that  by 
getting  hold  of  this  girl  some  trace  may  l)c  obtained. 
\nd  is  not  that  grand  news  for  our  little  man's 
christening  dav 

A  week  later  Sir  Paris  I    nought  a  timid  permis- 
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sion  to  bring  Belinda  in  and  formally  present  her 
to  the  heir. 

"  Besi  put  it  off  ■  Diana  laughed;  "  she  will  not 
like  him,  uncle,  i  cited  animals  ever  feel  a  distaste 
for  infants ;  a  jealousy,  too,  I  supix)se,  poor  things." 

"  Distaste?  Jealousy?  "  echoed  Sir  Paris,  sternly. 
"  It  would  l)e  better  for  her  that  she  display  no  such 
—  sentiments  or  —  or  —  emotions  as  that  in  my 
presence." 

*'  Why,  uncle,"  Diana  remonstrated.  "  'twould 
not  be  strange  that  she  should  even  snap  at  him." 

"  Snap  at  him!  "  cried  the  baronet,  aghast.  "  If 
such  a  thing  as  that  occurred.  I  give  you  my  word, 
Diana,  between  Belinda  and  myself  everything  will 
be  at  an  end.  I  w.ild  support  her  to  the  close  of 
her  days."  he  added,  maguanimously ;  "  but  counte- 
nance her.  I  would  not." 

With  this  appeared  the  awkward  Siska  bearing 
Belinda.  The  baby,  who  was  awake,  and  moving 
his  hands  about  in  what  Sir  Paris  considered  a  very 
remarkal)lc  fashion,  was  ])resented  for  her  observa- 
tion. At  first,  she  resolutely  turned  her  head  away 
and  Inoked  through  the  window.  Being  sternly 
desired  by  her  master  to  bring  her  vision  to  bear 
upon  what  was  before  her.  she  turned  and  swe{)t 
a  gaze  of  sick  disgust  over  the  small,  helpless,  con- 
temptible intruder,  with  ' '^  preposterous  complexion. 

Sir  Paris  was  hum  Led.  but  not  entirely  dis- 
couraged. He  thouglu  it  worth  while  to  make  one 
more  effort,  before  having  her  removed  in  disgrace; 
and  asked  that  the  child  lie  laid  upon  his  knees,  so 
that  she  might  understand  the  necessity  of  loyalty 
to  it. 

The  women  now  were  standing  about  watching 
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the  performance  witli  varying  expressions  of  amuse- 
ment and  interest.  With  his  usual  precision  and 
delicacy  in  handling  any  precious  thing.  Sir  Paris 
lifted  the  tiny  swaddled  figure  and  laid  it  caress- 
ingly upon  his  K.iees. 

"  See,"  he  said  to  the  small  dog,  who  stood  before 
him  on  a  cushion,  watching  angrily  while  this  new 
pel  usurped  her  cardessl)  held  position.  "  Behold, 
Belinda.  This  is  }uur  young  master,  whom  you 
must  luve  now.  and  so  <<)on  ;is  lie  c:ni  speak  and  tell 
you  wiiat  he  desires,  must  serve  and  ohey  liiin." 

Belinda  stood  upon  her  hind  feet.  wrini-.icd  her 
little  black  nose,  sniffed  ai  the  baby's  long  skirts; 
and  finally  seaU  I  her  ovn  do<.m  b-  tirst  growling 
and  then 'snapping  r.t  the><e  sacred  draperies. 

Sir  I'nris  ro-e.  laid  Return  d<jwn  gently,  but  with 
an  air  ..f  j^reat  finality.  "  That  decides  the  matter," 
he  said,  definitely.  "  Vou  have  settled  your  own 
case.  Belinda." 

•*0.  no.  uncle."  laughed  Diana,  "do  not  be 
too  hard  u\x^u  the  poor  dog." 

•  Cive  her  a  cuff  and  let  her  remain."  suggested 
Lit.  "  1  warrant  in  a  month's  time  she  will  love  the 
baby." 

•'  Xay,"  concluded  Sir  Paris.  "  Siska.  take  the 
dog  up'and  carry  her  away."  It  was  done.  Belinda 
riding  out  on  Si>ka's  arm,  wearing  a  look  of  con- 
temptuous unconcern.  After  she  was  gone,  her 
discarded  master  added,  conscientiously,  "  I  will  see 
that  a  g(X)il  hf>ine  is  found  for  her,  but  here  she 
cannot  remain." 

Belinda,  still  mortifyingly  indifferent,  was  indeed 
placed  in  a  home  of  less  affluence  and  of  no  aristo- 
cratic pretensions,  but  apparently  much  more  to  her 
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liking.  Here,  she  later  justified  Sir  Paris's  evil 
opinion  of  her  by  treating  him  not  only  as  a  rank 
stranger,  but  as  an  unacceptable  candiilate  for  her 
acquaintance. 

She  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  dark  belief 
when,  some  twenty  months  later.  Sir  Paris  passed 
her  new  residence,  little  Return  staggering  valiantly 
beside  him.  clutching  his  fmger.  The  baronet  — 
full  of  love  and  ruth  for  all  creatures  for  the  baby's 
adored  sake  —  hesitated  for  an  instant  before 
IkMinda.  occupying  a  cushion  on  the  doorstep; 
whereupon  she  raised  a  cold,  repelling  glance  to 
the  usuri)er.  and  bared  her  teeth  in  what  we  may 
charitably  hoi)e  was  a  sneer,  but  Sir  Paris  declared, 
so  long  as  he  lived,  was  a  ferocious  snarl. 

But  now.  at  the  door,  Sir  Paris  turned  back. 
"  O.  the  porringer,  my  dear.  1  have  found  an 
excellent  good  silversmith  among  the  Salzburgers, 
and  will  have  that  name  put  on  if  you  will  permit 
me." 

This  peace  and  glory  which  now  came  to  Diana 
and  to  those  al)out  her.  as  a  sudden  revelation  —  she 
had  built  it  from  day  to  day.  back  in  her  time  of 
despair,  when  she  was  struggling  up  out  of  that 
pit  which  herself  had  digged,  not  willing  to  live, 
iinrdly  ready  to  die;  only,  at  the  end  of  very  dreary 
efft)rt.  winning  to  a  ground  where  she  felt  she  could 
take  a  wrecked  and  ruined  life  and  make  the  best 
of  it. 

She  had  been  learning  to  love  not  only  Robert, 
but  all  humanity,  during  these  long  hours  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  lite,  she  had  sat  and  sewed; 
when  her  uncle  had  so  pitied  her  that  all  the  slight 
grudge  which   his  gentle   nature  could   hold  was 
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washed  away  in  the  flcxjd  of  his  commiseration.  In 
those  days  she  went  back  continually  over  their  brief 
courtship,  and  lived  through  it  —  saw  it  all  from 
another  view-point,  and  this  view-point  the  real. 
Stripped  of  the  strange,  fictitious  emotions  which 
she  herself  had  wound  about  it,  she  found  that  she 
had  in  reality  loved  Robert  from  the  first.  She  saw 
him  in  all  the  exigencies  of  that  time,  beautiful, 
well-bred,  charming,  staunch  and  underlying  as  a 
rock,  and  most  lovable  and  desirable. 

Freed  from  that  self-deception,  that  hypnotism  of 
a  single  idea,  which  had  kept  her  from  seeing  and 
feeling  these  charms  at  the  time,  they  now  came  back 
to  her  remembrance  ,vith  all  their  invincible  power ; 
and  in  this  wonderful  late  blooming  of  her  love,  this 
rich  flower  of  her  own  feeling  toward  him,  it  seemed 
to  her  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  loving  and 
seeking  her. 

There  is  a  dignity  physical,  a  bodily  poise  and 
seemliness  which  may  persist  while  the  uneasy  spirit 
goes  posturing  and  begging  an  alms  of  attention. 
This  anomalous  condition  had  ever  been  Diana's,  but 
was  hers  no  more.  She  had  emerged  into  the  reali- 
ties of  life.  Back  of  her  nalive  physical  dignity, 
there  was  now  a  dignity  of  soul  as  great. 

One  day,  as  Diana  and  Lit  were  sitting  under 
the  live-oaks  on  the  lawn,  watching  Little  Return, 
now  nearly  two  years  old,  as  he  strove  to  toss  up 
and  catch  a  monster  orange  which  his  great-uncle 
had  brought  him,  Diana  cried  out  so  suddenly  and 
sharply  that  Lit  ran  to  the  child,  thinking  some  harm 
had  befallen  him. 

"No,  no!  Leave  him  alone!  Look  at  him  — 
the  picture,  Lit,  the  picture!"  the  mother  cried. 
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Lit  drew  back  and  regarded  the  child  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  some  position  which  his  baby  hands 
took  upun  the  great  yellow  ball  between  them,  some 
turn  of  the  small,  capped  head  above,  touched  a 
chord  of  remembrance,  and  she  laughed  out. 
"  Surely,  surely,"  Lit  agreed,  comin-  back  to  her 
seat  on  the  grass  at  Diana's  feet,  "  \is  like  enough 
for  a  picture  of  his  very  self  instead  of  —  ' 

Diana's  musing  voice  broke  in  upon  her  speech, 
"  It  is  most  strange  and  wonderful  to  me,"  she  said, 
"  that  1  should  have  been  so  moved  by  a  picture  that 
is  the  very  portrait  of  this  my  child,  and  thought 
1  had  a  memory  of  such  a  face,  when  1  did  look  upon 
it.  Can  memory  really  work  backward,  think  you, 
Lit?    Was  it  a  prophecy  instead?  "  ^ 

Lit  laughed,  and  looked  up  at  her  fondly.  Is  t 
possible,"  she  asked,  "  that  with  all  my  gabble  — 
and  I  talk  continually  when  I  am  with  you.  Mistress 
Marshall ;  the  Lord'  knows  my  Indian  blood  doth 
not  show  there  —  is't  possible  that  1  never  told  ye 
how  that  miniature  nas  Lieutenant  Marshall's? 
'Tis  strange  you  should  never  have  seen  it  amongst 
his  belongings." 

Diana  went  to  the  bnv.  caught  him  up.  ancl 
scanned  every  feature.  "  if  I  had  needed  a  proof," 
she  said,  at  last,  softly,  "that  my  marriage  to 
Robert  was  ordained  by  Heaven.  I  have  it  here.  I 
have  never  thought  about  that  little  picture  without 
a  strange  tugging  at  my  heart-strings.  And  so, 
'twas  Robert's  face.  His  mother  looked  upon  it 
and  loved  it,  even  as  I  thee,  heart's  treasure,"  and 
she  covered  Return's  cheeks  with  kisses. 

Robert's  papers  and  private  belongings,  left  behind 
and  sent  to  Chaters  House,  had  never  been  opened. 
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To  do  so,  and  assort  them,  would  have  been  to 
confess  that  their  owner  would  never  return  to 
perform  the  task.  But  Diana  now  commissioned 
Lit  to  look  among  them  for  the  miniature,  and  when 
it  was  found  and  displayed  upon  the  mantel-board 
in  the  parlour,  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  jest  that 
many  guests  UK>k  it  for  the  portrait  of  Return,  and 
asked  why  so  quaint  a  costume  had  been  chosen 
for  it. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  Cameron's  defeat 

"  And  whatna  hold  s'all  we  draw  to, 

My  merry  men  and  me?  „..  j 

We  will  up  an'  gae  to  the  house  o  the  Rhodes, 
To  taunt  that  fayre  laydye." 

A  LITTLE  lonely  child,  a  sturdy,  fair-haired 
boy  of  two,  not  yet  out  of  frocks,  playing 
in  a  greot.  gloomy,  still  room,  with  a  quaint 
primer  and  a  big  old  black-letter  Bible,  whose 
strange,  gruesome  pictures  are  a  source  of  mingled 
horror  and  delight.  Suddenly  the  door  opens,  and 
a  woman's  face  looks  in,  a  mother's  face,  instinct 
with  the  majesty  of  motherhood  and  womanhood 
from  the  broad,  fair  brow  and  direct,  honest  gray 
eyes,  to  the  sweet,  serene  lips  and  softly  moulded 
chin. 

"Return."  she  says,  smiling  indulgently,  "  I  have 
made  a  soldier's  cap  for  thee  —  come,  my  son; 
leave  the  books ;  remember  thy  father  is  a  soldier. 
Come  and  learn  the  art  of  war." 

In  the  two  vears  since  the  birth  of  her  child, 
Diana  had  heard  no  word  of  that  child's  father. 
A  nature  less  high-couragcd  would  have  broken 
down  under  the  strain.  The  times  were  so  troubled, 
the  chances  of  war  so  various,  that  there  was  left 
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some  colour  for  the  hope  others  expressed  to  her; 
but  o.ie  saw  no  warrant  whatever  for  the  confidence 
with  which  she  accepted  these  assurances 

\si(le  from  the  matter  of  ArchibaU'  Cameron, 
Diana  had  been  a  spoiled  child  of  destiny,  and  even 
that  catastrophe  might  l>e  called  a  dotmg  nurses 
cuff  on  the  ear.  How  was  it  pf>ssible  for  her  to 
conceive  that  she  might  l>e  made  to  share  the  com- 
mon lot  of  bereavement  and  detual ;  and  that,  too, 
when  she  had  just  come  to  realise  the  treasure  she 
once  possessed  in  her  husband's  heart  and  her  own 

powers  of  loving?  <■      i.  ^    1  „  u^a 

Diana  glozed  no  ugly  feature  of  what  she  had 
done.      Siie  looked   back   with  honest   eyes      She 
weighed   with   honest  hands.     Yet   she   felt   that 
whatever  the  fault,  whatever  the  bitterness  it  had 
wrought,  a  woman  once  loved,  a  %x  ife,  is  very  strong 
when,  repentant,  a  tender  suitor,  she  can  say,     Lome 
back  to  me."    And  she  knew  that  when  that  crown 
of  motherhood  has  descended  upon  her.  when  she 
pleads  the  reuniting  of  that  holy  trinity,   father, 
mother,  child:    when  the  wife's  outstretched  arms 
are  a  mother's  arms  too.  and  she  can  say.      Come 
l>ack  to  us,"  then  she  is  irresistible. 

Bi-brained.  big-hearted.  Diana  Marshall  was  the 
timber  of  which  heroic  mothers  of  great  men  are 
hewn  Her  wealth  had  been  poured  out  willing  y 
to  aid  Oglethorpe  in  the  defensive  war:  more  freely 
still  to  set  on  foot  fruitless  inquiries  for  Lieutenant 
Robert  Marshall,  who  had  never  been  seen  after 
the  taking  of  Fort  ^loosa.  With  a  legitimate  chan- 
nel in  which  her  fierv  energies  might  flow,  the  fretted 
current  of  Diana's'life  attained  the  placid  dignity 
of  a  mi  -hty  river.    She  no  longer  fought  imaginary 
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battles,  for  there  were  great  barriers  of  reality  to 
be  beaten  down  and  overpassed.  She  was  indeed 
greatly  come  into  her  kingdom;  but  not  entirely 
so,  for  she  still  felt,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  Uiana, 
that  motherhood  made  of  her  a  throned  empress, 
and  that  Rr'l)ert,  though  in  her  loving  heart  she 
now  called  him  king,  must  come  eagerly  back  to 
an  adoring  vassalage. 

And  while  she  waited  in  happy  confidence  for 
Robert  to  come  back,  her  household  and  friends 
had  now  in  her  such  a  great  lady,  such  an  example 
and  tower  of  strength,  as  she  had  once  attempted 
to  be,  and  arrogantly  asserted  that  she  was. 

The  result  was  come  to  in  a  somewhat  different 
fashion  from  any  she  had  ever  conceived.  Her 
word  was  absolute  in  her  own  home,  her  counsel 
regarded  abroad,  because  she  had  proved  herself 
wise,  and  made  herself  loved. 

Her  house  was  left  greatly  to  Agnes's  manage- 
ment, while  she  gave  such  assistance  to  Ogleth()ri:>e 
as  a  woman  could,  and  was  as  active  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  own  large  properties.  Into  this  latter 
occupation  she  carried  her  newly-found  talisman  of 
love,  and  met  there  her  uncle.  Sir  Paris,  as  co- 
adjutor and  friend.  He  put  forth,  toward  the  genial 
warmth  of  her  respect  and  good-will,  attractions, 
graces,  wisdom,  of  which  his  niece  had  in  the  old 
days  roundly  declared  him  incapable.  A  well-stored, 
reflective  mind,  tolerant  largeness  of  view,  and  beUnv 
any  surface  eccentricities  or  peevishness  an  invin- 
cible sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  quiet  constancy,  — 
these  were  the  virtues  the  new  Diana  found  in  the 
new  Sir  Pari.s. 

He  who  had  been  a  tiresome   Lord   Fanny,   a 
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trifling,  timorous  old  maid,  was  now,  with  the 
adored  baby,  as  improved  as  that  old  maid  wedded 
and  mothering  a  troop  of  youngsters.  It  was  not 
alone  Belinda  who  was  offered  upon  Return  s  shrine; 
a  hundred  petty,  carping  apprehensions  and  restric- 
tions went  with  her;  and  Sir  Paris  renewed  his 
youth  in  the  infancy  of  his  grand-nephew.      ^ 

The  thought  had  sometimes  crossed  Diana  s  mind 
that  Archibald  Cameron  might  one  day  choose  to 
come  to  Savannah;  but  of  all  the  ways  in  which  she 
had  figured  his  appearing  there,  she  never,  of  course, 
imagined  the  thing  as  it  eventually  fell  out.     He 
was  coming  up  from  the  West  Indies  in  an  English 
brig,  and  when  the  captain  decided  to  put  in  at 
the  port  of  Savannah,  Cameron's  memory  was  quick- 
ened to  relate  certain  reminiscences  concerning  one 
Mistress  Diana  Chafers,  and  the  humiliation  which, 
through  him.  her  pride  had  suffered  at  St.  Philip's 
Church  in  Charles  Town,  three  years  gone.     His 
auditors  were  a  handful  of  lively  blades,  one  or 
two  English  naval  olificers,  a  younger  son  or  so,  a 
couple  of  professional  ne'er-do-wells,  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, like  himself.  ^ 

With  much  retelling  of  the  tale,  Cameron  s  boast- 
fulness  grew.  He  and  his  companions  had  taken 
horse  as  soon  as  they  disembarked  at  Savannah, 
and  were  riding  up  the  street  together,  since  Jack 
ashore  is  ever  Jack  a-horseback,  when  he  reverted 
to  this  tale  with,  "  'Tis  quite  on  the  cards  for  the 
family  to  be  living  here  yet.  I  am  told  they  fled 
to  Georgia  the  very  day  after  that  affair  —  fled  as 
though  the  Furies  were  after  them." 

Young  Amyce  Pawlet.  riding  at  Cameron's  elbow, 
a  pretty  fellow  himself  and  a  gallant,  had  not  alto- 
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gether  liked  the  older  man's  story;  and  each  time 
Cameron  repeated  or  embellished  it.  the  youth  found 
it  yet  less  to  his  taste.  Now  he  turned  to  the  speaker 
with: 

"  This  poor,  scorned,  derided  family  which,  when 
you  flung  your  glove  in  its  collective  face,  ran  away 
pitifully  to  Savannah  —  James  Oglethorpe's  city  of 
refuge  for  poor  debtors  and  rejected  ladies  —  sup- 
posing they  are  here.  Major?  " 

Cameron  hrx'  been  for  some  moments  ogling  a 
valking  slowly  toward  them; 
^  'vith   saucy  glances  and   the 
When    Pawlet   made  this 
v  rein.     "  Where  do  Sir  Paris 
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toss  of  a  d 
observation,  h. 


Chaters    and   his   niece   live,    Beauty  ? "    he   asked 
amiably. 

"  There,  Beast,"  she  retorted,  pointing  to  Chaters 
House,  which  the  horsemen  had  just  passed. 

With  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  a  blowing  of  kisses 
to  the  nimble-witted  young  Hebe,  the  party  turned 
back  toward  the  house. 

Then  before  Cameron  could  reply,  young  Pawlet 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  cried,  "  Come, 
what  say  you,  I'll  lay  you  the  lace  ruffles  I  won  of 
Ouarterman  j'esterday.  against  —  a  pot  of  ale  — 
against  anything  —  nothing  —  that,  if  this  be  not 
one  of  your  fables,  if  there  verily  were  such  people, 
and  they  be  indeed  here  in  Savannah,  you  dare  not 
go  and  show  yourself  to  thei.  now.  Come,  a 
wager !    a  wager !  " 

**  Aye,  dare  I  not  ?  "  cried  Cameron.  "  You  shall 
see!" 

His  reckless  blood  was  up,  as  the  other  had  in- 
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tended  it  should  be.    He  flung  himself  from  horse, 
and  sprang  lightly  up  the  broad  steps. 

After  he  had  lifted  and  let  fall  the  knocker  he 
had  some  time  to  think,  and  even  h,s  dare-devd 
spirit  flagged  a  bit.  What  was  tins  thmg  he  had 
come  to  do?  To  taunt  the  woman  -  nay.  the  de- 
fenceless girl -the  child -whom  he  had.  three 
^rs  ago,\eld  up  to  public  ridicule,  if  not  to  open 
shame,  because  she  was  inexperienced  enough  to 

^'"How"'would  she  receive  him? -saying  that  she 
received  him  at  all.  Would  she  faint?  Wouk  she 
come  and  cling  atout  his  knees,  to  weep  and  l>e- 
see^h  of  him?  There  was  a  girl  at  Glasgow  who 
—  but  she  was  a  gentle,  simple  creature,  all  heart  — 
to  him.  Diana,  though  a  provincia^.  vyas  a  lady 
an  imperious,  high-headed  beauty.  He  decided  tha 
she  would  deny  him.  or.  if  she  received  him,  meet 
him  with  decently  repressed  p  notion. 

Diana,  from  her  chambe-   .vindow.  had  seen  all , 
had  beheld  the  party  ride  past  the  house,  address 
the  maid,  turn  back;  and  lastly  had  observed  Cam- 
eron's parley  with  Amyce  Pawlet,  and  his  subsequent 
entry     She  was  dressing  for  a  dinner  at  the  Manor- 
House.  and  her  toilet  was  almost  completed.     At 
first  sight  of  Cameron's  face  in  this  party,  she  laid 
down  the  ornaments  which  she  had  been  about  to 
fasten  in  her  hair,  and  set  her  band  over  her  heart 
to   still   its   tumultuous   beating.     When   she   was 
calmed,  she  pushed  aside  the  simple  gold  band  hrst 
selected  for  a  head-dress,  and  drawing  her  je%yel 
casket  from  its  strong  box.  took  out  such  magnifi- 
cence as  she  thought  admissible  and  added  it  to  her 
already  handsome  costume.     This  done,  she  sailed 
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splenditlly  out  into  the  hall,  calling  softly.  "  Agues 
—  Agnes !  " 

But  no  Agnes  answered  her,  though  her  great 
hooped  skirts  of  brocade  brushed  close  to  the  foot 
of  (jne  who  crouched  in  the  embrasure  of  the  hall 
window,  tiie  curtains  clutched  about  her  small,  shak- 
ing form,  cowering  with  icy.  numb  hands,  dry 
throat,  and  dilated  eyes  that  gazed  (herself  hidden 
alike  from  those  within  the  house  and  those  without) 
at  I  ■  object  of  her  long  quest,  come  befcjre  her 
visitui  once  more  when  she  had  at  last  found  partial 
peace  in  relinciuishment. 

Failing  reply,  Diana  flew  to  Ma'am  Daphne  in 
her  kitchen. 

*'  You  must  send  Pompey  to  the  door.  Dapnne. 
she  directed ;   "  and  when  1  ring,  do  you  bring  my 
son  in." 

As  Archie  entered  the  hall.  Diana  came  sweeping 
down  the  stairway,  paused  at  its  foot,  and  made  him 
a  grand  c  :rtsey.  Something  in  '^er  bearing,  a  new- 
come  womanliness,  a  dignity,  evxii  the  fact  that  the 
measure  of  her  beauty  had  doubled,  robbed  Cameron 
of  the  power  to  address  her  as  he  had  intended.  He 
stood,  hat  in  hand,  halting  like  a  chidden  schooll)oy, 
and  finally  faltered  out,  '*  I  am  come  back,  my  Lady 
Di.     Have  —  have  you  no  welcome  for  me?" 

"  Your  pardon,  sir."  returned  Diana,  and  her 
voice  showed  liim  yet  more  the  change  in  her.  It 
was  fuller,  richer,  more  musical  than  of  old;  but 
most  noticeable  of  all.  it  was  now  a  voice  to  be 
heard  in  any  assembly;  to  instantly  arrest  by  its 
fine  under-iiote  of  power,  but  to  win  its  cause  after 
Till  by  sheer,  moving  sweetness.    "  Your  pardon,  sir. 
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you  come  methinks  something  late  to  expect  wel- 
come from  me."  .        ,   r- 

The  words,  simply  spoken,  pierced  Cameron  s 
heart  as  no  appeal  nor  reproach  could  have  done. 
He  saw,  in  a  glimpse,  the  sore  between  them  as 
it  actually  stoo<l.  and  was  for  the  instant  mortally 
ashamed  and  repentant. 

"  Di,"  he  urged,  "  believe  it.  or  believe  it  not, 
I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the  hound's  trick  I 
played  you.  The  thought  of  it  hath  kept  me  waking 
company  'uany  a  night  on  a  ulting  deck  when  all 

about  me  slept.    I  —  "  r    r  t, 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  Diana,  "  it  would  be  a  foolish 
thing  for  me  to  make  pretence  that  I  know  not  of 
what  you  speak.  I  do  know.  But.  believe  me,  it 
is  a  matter  no  longer  01  any  interest  to  me. 

She  spoke  with  such  simple  dignuy,  she  looked 
so  beautiful  and  noble,  and,  m<.st  of  all.  she  dwued 
him  so  completely,  that  Archie's  blood  vyas  fireth 
He  felt  for  her  an  admiration  and  a  desire  which 
she  had  never  stirred  in  the  old  days,  and,  "  My 
bonny  Di,"  he  cried  again,  "  can  you  ever  forgive 

me? 

"  Nay."  she  returned,  with  the  same  sweet  com- 
posure which  had  marked  her  bearing  from  the 
first.  (Her  knees  were  shaking  till  she  was  scarce 
able  to  stand,  but  he  could  not  guess  that,  and  her 
colour  neither  came  nor  went.)  "  Nay,  sir,  your 
father,  perchance,  or  your  own  better  self  may  feel 
aggrieved  that  you  connected  an  honourable  name 
with  a  very  scurvy  performance.  But  for  myself, 
I  have  only  thanks  to  offer  you,  and  no  reproaches 

at  all."  ^,  ,       ,     , 

♦'  You  would  say,"  f-      lied  Cameron,     that  had 
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I  been  in  earnest  in  my  wooing,  you  had  wed  a 
scoundrel.  And  so  you  thank  me  for  the  treachery 
that  left  you  free." 

Di.'uui  bowed  gravely. 

"  You  are  angry  with  me  still,"  he  smiled,  con- 
fident of  rewinning  a  heart  once  deemed  utterly 
his  own.  "  But  sweet  l)i.  I  shall  change  all  that  " 
He  drew  near  and  woulil  have  taken  her  hand. 

Sinking  on  one  knee,  forgetful  of  the  men  be.  nd 
him  on  the  street,  who  through  the  open  dcxirway 
might  see  all,  "  Ah,  dearest."  he  urged.  "  I  have 
loved  no  woman  ever,  save  only  you.  You,  proud, 
imperious  thing,  were  the  first  to  commr.i  d  this 
wayward  heart.  The  eap-le  seeks  the  ei  ';  for 
mate;  and,  sweetheart,  0.1.  so  fair  cannot  Jong  be 
unkind  to  him  whose  heart  she  holds  in  fee." 

Diana  drew  back  with  haughty  pride.  "  Rise, 
sir,"  she  replied.  "  You  do  not  address  Diana 
Ch'aters.  You  are  not  speaking  to  a  spinster.  Your 
words  are  to  Mistress  Marshall,  wife  of  Captain 
Robert  Marshall,  of  General  Oglethorpe's  army." 

"By  God!"  cried  Cameron.  "There's  pride! 
You've  taken  the  name  of  one  of  those  tag-rag 
canaille  rather  than  bear  the  shame  I  put  you  to  — 
poor  girl !  " 

"  Major  Cameron,"  returned  Diana,  "  this  is 
my  husband's  house.  In  it  I  allow  no  man  to  miscall 
him.  'Tis  true  my  marriage  followed  hard  upon 
your  open  jilting  of  me.  Being  made  the  sport  of 
a  fiend  put  me  in  mind,  maybe,  to  appreciate  a 
man." 

"  A  really  charming  man  such  as  this  ig}us  fatiius 
husband  of  yours,  whom  you  picked  up  at  a 
moment's  notice,  must  be,"  sneered  Cameron. 
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"  Aye,"  returned  Diana  steadily.  The  inchoate 
emotions  of  past  months  had  crystalUsed  at  the  touch 
of  this  man's  personaUty.  By  the  Ught  of  her  feel- 
inff  toward  him,  she  reahsed  how  great  the  love 
she  felt  for  Robert  Marshall.  "  Aye.  the  best,  the 
bravest  —  yea.  and  the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful 
man  on  earth,  I  do  believe  — 'twas  into  his  arms 
you  pushed  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  it." 

"  A  paragon,"  sneered  Cameron.  "  I  would  you 
had  a  portrait  of  this  brummagem  husband,  this 
fabricated  man,  that  I  might  learn  to  know  his 
features,  so  when  we  meet  I  could  pay  back  to  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  weighs  me  down."       _    ^^ 

Diana's  hand  sought  the  bell-cord.    "  I  have,  sir, 
she  said;   "and  I  will  send  for  it.     Be  sure,  when 
you  are  paying  debts  to  him,  he  is  a  man  to  reckon 
^vith  —  one  who  pays  his  score,  as  well." 

Agnes  had  crept  to  the  stair-head,  where  she 
might  feast  her  eves  upon  that  never  ft)rgotten  face. 
Cameron's  protestations  pierced  her  heart  like  so 
many  knife-thrusts.  (How  many  men  would  say 
just  what  they  do  to  a  new  love,  if  they  knew  an  old 
love  was  within  earshot?) 

Now,  as  Diana  gave  the  man  some  tithe  of  his 
deserts,  a  strange  torturing  jealously  of  the  woman  s 
coldness  took  possession  of  the  listener.  How  dare 
she  so  miscall  him?  As  Agnes  leaned  forwan  . 
hidden  bv  the  draperies,  gazing  down,  shaking  with 
fury  and'  despair.  Ma'am  Daphne  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  stiff  and  stately  in  her  white  cottonade. 
with  a  vast  snowv  turban  above  her  shining  black 
face,  and  little  Return  sitting  on  her  arm.  At  the 
sight,  Agnes  covered  her  face  and  sank  prone  upon 
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the  floor.  Thereafter,  she  heard  but  did  not  see  what 
passed  below. 

The  negress  bobl^ed  a  stiff,  sour  curtsey  to  the 
visitor,  and  set  the:  child  down,  when  he  ran  to 
T^iana.  clasped  her   .kirts  and  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder,   eyeing  the  intruder.     Diana  liftecl^  him 
and  held  him  confronting  her  recreant  lover.    "  Tis 
a  miniature,"  she  said,  breathing  a  ^^nle  short,  "but 
done  in  colours,  and  excellently  like  —  to  the  life." 
Cameron  looked  at  the  two  proud  creatures,  utterly 
helpless,  yet  full  of  the  high  courage,  the  indomitable 
spirit  that  recks  not  physical  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage.   The  boy  was  very  fair.     A  frank,  brave, 
haughty  baby  face ;  the  face  of  a  child  born  to  the 
purple.     The  sight  of  her  mother's  pride  shamed 
something  in  the  man.     He  put  forward  his  sword 
hilt.     "  Come,  young  soldier,"  he  said,  "  see  the 
pretty  tov.    Come  take  it." 

Return  looked  the  man  over  with  those  big  blue 
eyes  of  infancy  whose  candour  is  at  times  so  terrible, 
and  answered  only  with  a  little  shrugging  gesture 
and  a  shifting  of" his  glance  to  Diana.  It  was  as 
though  with  that  motion  he  put  Cameron  clean  out 
of  his  world.  ,       , 

For  some  occult  reason  this  cut  as  Dianas  re- 
proaches had  not  done.  "What  ails  him?  Is  he 
not  friendly?  "  he  asked  her,  uneasily.  "  Brats  and 
dogs  ever  take  to  me." 

"  My  son  is  like  his  father,"  returned  Diana;  "  so 
like  that  you  will  have  no  need  for  other  portrait 
to  know  him  by.  And.  believe  me,  sir,  his  father's 
attitude  will  lie  his.  For  both  of  us  —  all  of  us  — 
you  no  longer  exist." 

A  little  lime  Cameron  stood,  striving  to  make  his 
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noint  anc'  t>atch  a  p(;ace  with  both.  The  bond  be- 
?:een  motrer  and'chikl,  while  the  cbiW  is  yet  - 
young,  remanis  mysteriously  strong  Little  Re  urn 
felt  in  every  fibre,  the  repulsion  which  stn-red  all 
Diina's  being;  and  finally,  when  silent  repelhngs 
?S  to  ansfver,  he  pointed  with  his  tiny  orefinger 
J^the  door,  and  bade  the  big,  booted  and  spurred 

'°  U\s  baby"  tongue  had,  in  truth,  learned  so  far 
only  the  use  of  single  words.  But  the  command  had 
a  sovereign  imperiousness  about  it  which  made  Cam- 
eron laugh,  and  then  say  humbly  to  the  mother : 

"Well  I'll  go  leave  you.  Mistress  —  Mistress 
Marshall -since  his  Highness  will  have  it  so. 
But."  he  added,  with  a  sudden  access  of  bitter- 
ness "  when  I  find  the  man  I'll  reckon  with  him. 

Vnd  the  picture  which  he  carried  away  in  his  mind 
was  of  the  two  proud,  beautiful,  helpless,  defiant 
things,  looking  after  him.  and  in  appearance,  if  not 
in  words,  scorning  him  and  bidding  h.m  begone. 

Lit  had  entered  quietly  at  a  rear  door  of  the  hall 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  scene  had  understood 
Shat  diis  man  was  the  Archibald  Cameron  she  had 
de-i-ed  so  hotlv  these  three  years  to  strangle  bhe 
recognised  him  also  as  the  man  to  ^vhon,  she  had 
spoken  on  the  street  -  nay,  at  xvliom  she  had  cast 
sheep's  eyes  and  made  grimaces,  as  she  would  have 
said;  and  rage  quite  overmastered  her.  As  he 
turned  to  go,  she  burst  into  a  derisive  pea  of 
laughter,  and  running  across  the  room,  caught  up 
the  baby  and  set  him  on  her  shoulder.  ^ 

"Ho  mv  little  champion!"  she  called.  Lit  s 
man  — Lif's  own  blessed  soldier!  Did  he  make 
the  silly  big  captain  go?     Aye,  he  was  twice  as 
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much  a  man  as  that  g:reat  braggart,"  and  she  buried 
her  face  in  Return's  pinafore,  laughing. 

Agnes  listening,  her  mouth  in  the  dust,  quivered 
with  rage  at  the  insolent  sound.  So  utter  was  her 
subjugation  to  the  idea  of  this  man.  so  like  a  mortal 
disease  her  insatiable  love  and  longing  for  him.  that 
it  hurt  his  empire  over  her  not  one  whit.  It  only 
made  her  furious  at  those  who  so  used  him. 

As  Archie  came  down  the  step.  Lit  volleying 
laughter  in  his  hack,  he  tried  in  vain  to  screw  his 
face  to  the  careless,  sneering  smile  of  the  conqueror, 
to  time  his  step  to  the  victor's  strut.  In  vain  he 
cocked  his  hat;  the  face  beneath  it  bore  flinching 
eyes,  a  vanquished  mouth ;  the  renegade  muscles  of 
his  legs  and  back  traitorously  betrayed  him  to  the 
foe  most  deadly  to  him.  —  the  ridicule  of  others.  _ 

Cameron's  companions,  sitting  below  on  their 
horses,  had  seen  a  great  part  of  the  interview  and 
his  discomfiture.  Now  they  heard  the  laughter 
\vhich  followed  him.  and  joined,  as  is  the  way  of 
the  world,  to  give  the  under  dog  a  kick. 

"  Who's  this,"  cried  old  Hinchingbroke.  "  that 
comes  halting  back  to  us  with  a  purser's  grin  on's 
face?  Is  this  the  game-cock  that  we  sent  in  but 
now  to  strut  and  lord  it  ?  " 

Cameron  mounted  his  horse  sullenly.  "  Times 
have  changed,  it  seems,"  he  growled,  "  since  last  I 
met  the  lady." 

"  Perhaps  not  so  greatly  as  you  think,"  young 
Amyce  Pawlet  rejoined.  "  'Twas  that  open  door 
that  was  to  blame.  Had  it  been  shut  we  had  heard 
a  different  —  " 

Cameron  turned  furiously  on  him. 

"  Look  not  so  black  on  me.    No  lady  could  make 
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love  gracefully  before  an  open  door  and  half  a  dozen 
rude  fellows  —  "  , , 

"  Amyce,"  broke  in  Cameron,  if  you  would  keep 
that  ma^■goty  head  sound  on  your  shoulders,  why 
keep  it  "fast  closed  l)efore.  Else,  that  clapper  in  it 
will  be  getting  it  broke  for  you."  «     1  f 

And\o  the  matter  was  dropped,  young  Fawiet 
falling  behind  Cameron  as  they  rode,  to  grin  ex- 
pressively at  any  of  the  company  whose  eye  he  could 

secure.  ,      .  .     t^-         r        1 

The  Sabbath  after  Cameron's  visit,  Diana  found 
in  the  pulpit  of  her  church  the  field  preacher  who 
had  so  greatly  interested  herself  and  Robert  at  the 
Christmas  fairing. 

Master  Whitefield  had  been,  between  these  two 
dates,  to  Charles  Town,  and  there  was  tried  before 
an  ecclesiastical  court  on  many  grave  and  serious 
charges,  such  as  addressing  extempore  prayers  to 
the  Deity  when  his  congregation  was  unprovided 
with  praver-books,  and  spreading  the  Word  of  God 
by  other' means  than  those  laid  down  by  the  canons 
of  that  church  with  which  he  was  still  connected. 
That  he  was  a  good  man,  none  denied ;   that  it  was 
not  a  good  gospel  he  spread,  no  man  asserted ;   but 
the  manner  of  his  goodness  being  unacceptable  to 
the  Church,  and  particularly  repugnant  to  the  Rev. 
Comissary  Garden  in  Charles  Town,  he  had  been 
ca^t  out  from  them,  and  was  now  returned  to  Savan- 
nah to  devote  himself  to  labouring  for  his  orphans 
at  Bethesda.  . 

Diana  Marshall  felt,  as  she  listened  to  this  in- 
spired speaker,  how  very  far  away  from  her,  spir- 
ituallv,  was  that  girl  who  had  heard  him  three  years 


gone. 
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and  the  mere  curiosity  which  he  had  then  excited, 
she  measured  somewhat  her  soul's  grovvtli.  Like 
all  the  sermons  of  this  wonderful  man,  it  was  a  fiery 
discourse,  a  searching  arraignment.  Many  there 
were  who  wept  and  openly  abjured  their  sins,  even 
as  in  the  humble  crowd  about  him  at  the  Christmas 
fair.  But  Diana,  on  her  knees,  her  great  gray  eyes 
fastened  on  his  face,  drank  in  every  word  as  though 
it  were  addressed  directly  and  singly  to  her  own 
soul.  Yet  after  the  service  was  over  and  she  was  once 
more  going  to  her  home,  of  all  the  thoughts  which 
he  had  given  her,  one  remained  active  and  fiery 
within  her  breast. 

Love,  he  had  told  them,  is  not  getting,  but  spend- 
ing;  it  is  not  receiving,  but  giving.     True  love  is 
service.     She  looked  back  on  her  love  for  Robert 
Marshall.    She  had  thought  herself  a  queen  in  gen- 
erosity when  she  stood  ready  to  receive  him,  to 
requite  his  love  with  love  as  warm.  She  had  sent  out 
her  hopes  for  him  to  come  back  to  her.  Now  she  real- 
ised that  such  love  as  her  eyes  were  opened  to  believe 
in,  could  onlv  be  expressed  by  setting  forth  to  hunt 
him;  bv  taking  humbly,  willingly,  joyfully,  the  posi 
tion  of  suitor.     And  before  she  had  reached  her 
own  door,  she  had  planned  to  close  the  house  in 
Savannah,  leave  her  uncle  at  Sapelo  or  Wynnewoode 
as  he  should  elect,  and  go  herself  down  to  General 
Oglethorpe  at  St.  Simons  as  a  first  stage  in  that 
personal  search  for  her  husband  which  her  whole 
soul  now  rose  all  ardour  to  prosecute. 

It  is  strange  —  or  we  who  are  not  clear  seers 
count  it  strange  —  how  sudden  resolution  to  adopt 
a  course  brings  all  matters  connected  with  the  action 
into  the  hand  of  the  one  so  resolving. 
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Since  Cameron's  visit,  Agnes  had  been  strangely 
unlike  herself,  moody,  sullen,  with  a  hunted  look 
in  her  face;  beginning  a  sentence  and  breakmg  ott 
suddenly;  coming  into  the  room  with  an  air  of 
resolution  as  though  she  had  entered  it  to  do  or 
say  something  of  importance;  going  in  a  tlurned, 
distraught  fashion  from  table  to  window,  from  win- 
dow to  door,  and  so  out  again.  She  was  absent 
often  on  mysterious  errands,  which  were  no  less 
than  the  tracing  of  Cameron,  and  making  ready  to 
follow  him  —  though  her  self-respect  bled  and  cried 

out  at  the  thought.  _  ,    ,      r  u 

Now,  her  broodings  having  reached  a  focus,  she 
met  Diana  in  the  hallway.  "  I  am  going.  Mistress 
Marshall,"  she  panted  rather  than  said;  1  am 
leaving  your  service  this  day.  i  trust  I  have  been 
a  good  servant  to  you ;  and  I  will  say  for  you  that 
you  have  not  been  a  hard  mistress.    But  —  but  —  1 

am  going."  .     ,  .  ^  „     •  j  t^- 

"Agnes!    Agnes!    What  is  this ?"  cried  Diana, 

looking  with  amazed  eyes.     "Mistress?     Servant? 

Such  words  as  these  were  never  used  between  you 

and  me." 

"  I  am  forfeiting  my  quarter  s  wage,  Agnes  pur- 
sued bitterly.  "  I  would  liefer  do  so  —  liefer  lose 
all  — than  stay  another  hour  in^^this  household, 
nhich  I  should  never  have  entered." 

"You  forfeit  no  monies  to  me,"  Diana  replied 
with  a  touch  of  sternness.    "  I  will  not  have  it  so." 

"  And  I  will,  madam,"  the  Scotchwoman  cast  back 
at  her.  "  I  will  —  and  for  once  my  will  is  stronger 
than  yours  — bitter  strong  as  it  is."  _ 

"  Very  well,"  agreed  Diana  with  gentle  dignity. 
"  I  see  that  I  have  offended  you  past  mending,  in 
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some  way  of  which  I  do  not  know.  You  are  deter- 
mined to  force  me  to  be  unjust  to  you.  If  you  hate 
me  too  much  to  take  from  my  willing,  nay,  my 
loving-,  hands  your  proi^er  due,  so  be  it.  I  shall 
say  no  more." 

But  pale  Agnes  retreated  before  those  outstretched 
hands  with  a  sort  of  horror.  "  Nay,"  she  muttered, 
"  I  bear  you  no  ill-will ;  why  should  I  ?  But  this 
house  is  not  the  place  for  me.    I  —  " 

She  broke  off  suddenly.  Denying  her  denials, 
there  was  hatred  in  that  poor  face,  and  a  strange, 
still  fury.  Little  Return,  treading  in  his  mother's 
footsteps,  caught  her  eye.  and  she  flew  to  him, 
gathered  him  up  to  her  sore  heart  with  a  bitter 
cry,  and  fell  to  weeping  over  him  as  though  she 
would  never  cease. 

"Agnes's  baby!  Agnes's  boy!"  she  repeated, 
rocking  him  softly  on  her  breast.  "  Oh,  it  is  hard 
to  leave  the  little  man !  " 

"  Come,  come,"  interrupted  Diana,  attempting  to 
assume  a  lighter  and  more  practical  tone.  "  What 
is  it,  Agnes?  Out  with  it.  Has  somebody  affronted 
you  ?    Are  you  angry  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no."  sobbed  Agnes  miserably,  "  not 
angry  now;  I  have  been;  only  most  wretched.  Ask 
me  nothing.  Mistress  Marshall.  I  must  go.  There 
is  —  there  is  —  a  friend  —  needs  me  in  —  in  the 
place  T  came  from." 

So  evident  was  it  that  questions  were  painful, 
that  Diana  refrained  them  entirely.  Agnes  was  a 
woman  of  some  years,  and  one  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  old  enough  to  make  her  own  decisions ; 
yet  so  ominous  did  this  matter  appear,  so  little  joy 
was  there  in  her  going,  that  Diana's  heart  ached  for 
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her  as  she  saw  the  packets  brought  down-stairs,  and 
Ihe  U  tie  gray-clad  figure  make  its  way  to  the  creek 
and  .ig.  She  spared  to  ask  whether  the  journey 
con  enfplated  was  to  be  made  by  boat,  by  coach,  or 
horsebick;  and  contented  herself  w|th  off enng 
every  possible  kindness  and  solace  to  the  half-chs- 
tracted  woman.  But  she  forbore  the  ^^oj^y' ^'^'^^; 
to  her  thinking,  would  have  been  an  affront,  alter 
what  had  been  said.  ,     , 

"  Would  you  -  write  to  me,  Agnes?     she  asked 
finally.  "  when  you  arrive  safely  wherever  it  is  that 

^'''"  No  Tl'^fress  Tclarshall."  returned  Agnes  som- 
berly. '"  I  should  not  think  it  well  to  do  so  You 
have  other  interests  and  it  were  best  I  should  pass 
out  of  your  life  here  and  now. ' 

-  Why  for  the  matter  of  that,"  replied  Diana 
to  her  mildly,  "  I  am  leaving  my  home  presently. 
Twas  for  that  reason  I  spoke.  A  letter  might  l>e 
long  in  reaching  me.  I  am  going  down  to  bt. 
Simons  to  meet  my  husband. ' 

"He  has  been  heard  from,  then?'^  cried  Agnes, 
sharplv.    "  You  have  definite  news?  "      _  , 

In  the  effort  she  made  to  maintain  it,  Dianas 
cheerfulness  deepened  its  lines  somewhat  INo. 
not  more  definite  news  than  formerly.  But  I  doubt 
not  that  the  child  and  I  shall  be  able  to  find  him. 

"  Do  YOU  take  the  boy  with  you?     queried  Agnes 
wistfully.    "  Ah.  a  woman  with  such  a  son  as  that 
on"  her  breast  could  find  the  father  of  it.  methinks, 
though  he  were  half-way  to  the  other  world. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

ALATA    ANAWAQUA 

"  And  slie's  pn'd  aff  her  Rowne  of  green, 
.And  pit  on  raKKcd  attire. 
And  all  about  that  land  slic  would  goe, 
Of  her  true  love  to  enquire." 

WITH  characteristic  enerjjy  and  address, 
Diana  set  about  preparations  for  going 
south.  She  admitted  to  herself,  but  to 
no  other  soul,  a  lielief  that  Rol>ert  had  intentionally 
separated  himself  from  her,  and  that  a  desire  to 
make  this  separation  final  accounted  for  his  dis- 
appearance. Had  she  even  known  where  a  letter 
might  be  sent  to  him.  she  dreaded  that  he  would 
not  receive  or  read  it. 

Lit  was  going  back  down  the  coast;  Sir  Paris, 
very  willing  to  divide  his  time  between  Sapelo  and 
the  Isle  of  Hope;  Chaters  House  was  to  be  closed. 
Her  uncle  had  offered  most  freely  to  accompany 
her.  but  she  put  this  offer  aside,  touched  with  the 
evidence  of  rlevotion,  and  feeling  that  for  a  man  of 
his  age  and  habits  to  proffer  leaving  his  home  and 
belongings  upon  such  a  quest  was  indeed  an  ultimate 
test  of  affection. 

She  had  at  first  thought  to  go  down  by  boat; 
later,  decided  that  thev  would   take  the  overland 
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trail,  so  that  they  might  have  horses  with  them  for 
further  journeying;  but  upon  Lit  s  representation 
that  better  horses  and  fresh  ones  could  be  had  from 
the  plantations  below,  her  father's  place  on  Cumber- 
land Island  offering  a  good  choice  of  animals,  the 
original  plan  was  returned  to. 

Diana    took    with    her    Matthew    Zubley.    the 
steward     This  square-faced,  level-headed,  practical 
Dutchman  had  been  in  charge  of   Diana  s  estate 
under  Sir  Paris.     Tie  was  one  of  the  comfortable 
servants  to  whom  one  could  give  an  order,  however 
strange  or  unprecedented,  without  suffering  the  an- 
noyance of  surprised  inquiry  or  comment.    Faithtul, 
tenacious,  honest,  he  accepted  the  search  for  Diana  s 
husband    exactly    as    he    would    have    undertaken 
any  prosaic  detail  of  his  stewardship.     It  was  not, 
to  his  mind,  wildly  strange  that  two  women  and  a 
little  child  should  set  forth  with  him  into  a  region 
menaced  by  Spanish  invasion,  with  no  more  definite 
leading  than  the  vague  rumours  which  were  all  that 
had  reached  Diana  since  Robert's  departure. 

At  this  time  the  existence  of  the  American  colo- 
nies rested  upon  the  preservation  of  Georgia,  as  the 
safety  of  a  castle  may  depend  upon  the  defence  of  its 
jrate  The  new,  feeble  colony  lay  next  the  cruel, 
rapacious  Spaniard.  It.  he  must  devour  ere  he 
swept  up  the  coast  and  inland,  as  his  threat  and 
taunt  ever  was.  And  Frederica  lay  upon  its  fron- 
tiers, a  new  Thermopylae,  held  shut  for  yet  a  little 
time  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  , 

After  the  long-cherished  plan  of  capturing  bt. 
Augustine  failed  in  1740,  Oglethorpe,  abandoned 
by  such  allies  as  its  prosecution  had  brought  him, 
had  his  great  heart  full,  and  his  remarkable  powers 
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taxed  to  the  utmost,  to  protect  his  little  band  of  im- 
poverished colonists,  defending  whom,  he  defended 
the  entire  country.  His  lot  was  to  hear  in  patience 
the  taunts  of  Spanish  foes,  the  calumny  of  colonial 
enemies,  the  censure  of  those  who  could  not  com- 
prehend his  retreat  from  Augustine;  and  yet,  amidst 
it  all,  to  sustain  with  a  pitiful  handful  of  troops  the 
posts  he  had  established.  lie  felt  pledged  to  pro- 
tect Georgia  from  invasion,  when  even  tlie  smallest 
military  knowledge  conceded  its  almost  defenceless 
state. 

"  Oglethorpe  had  to  contend,"  says  his  historian, 
"  not  only  with  the  Spanish  foes,  but  with  the 
restless  Indians.  —  with  the  clamorous  settlement, 
with  discontented  troops,  with  meagre  supplies,  — 
with  the  defection  of  Carolina,  with  the  protest  of 
his  bills,  and  the  refusal  of  a  just  naval  protection." 

There  was  indeed  little  money  for  his  enterprises. 
His  private  means  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  public 
weal.  Yet,  unrelaxmg  in  his  vigilance,  he  kept 
parties  of  Indians  —  that  soldiery  so  devoted  to 
him,  so  ready  to  his  hand,  and  so  cheaply  paid  — 
hovering  about  the  frontiers  of  Florida.  These 
occasionally  brought  in  a  Spanish  prisoner,  since 
Oglethorpe  was  one  English  commander  who  was 
able  to  induce  the  Indians  to  bring  their  prisoners  to 
him.  instead  of  disposing  of  them  in  their  usual 
ghastly  fashion. 

Toonahowi,  more  than  a  year  after  Robert's  cap- 
ture at  Moosa,  led  a  band  of  Creeks  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Augustine,  near  which  they  took  Don 
Romualdo  Ru'*z  del  Moral,  Lieutenant  of  Spanish 
Horse,   and  nephew  of  the  late  governor.     The 
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Indian    chief    broitfi:lit    and    delivered    the    young 
Spaniard  to  Oglethorpe. 

This  gave  the  general  his  first  good  opportunity 
to  treat  for  exchange.  The  gnvenior  of  Augustine 
promptly  sent  up  an  English  prisoner,  with  a  letter, 
and  in  it  a  petition  from  the  luiglish  who  were  pris- 
oners in  the  castle  of  Augustine.  But  alas!  Rob- 
ert's name  did  not  api)ear  uikmi  it.  Diana,  although 
she  expressed  the  doubt  to  no  one.  felt  it  possible 
that  he  was  there,  but  had  refused  to  set  his  name 
to  the  document  because  he  desired  his  whereabouts 
to  remain  unguessed. 

So  two  years  wore  away,  spent  by  the  general  in 
unremitting  toil,  preparing  for  the  threatened  inva- 
sion, which  failed  to  become  a  fact  only  because 
Cuba  was  so  instantly  menaced  by  the  English 
forces  under  Vernon  and  Wentworth. 

Diana's  party  arrived  safely  at  Frederica.  It 
consisted  of  the  two  women,  the  child,  and  Zubley. 
They  had  attached  themselves  to  a  squad  of  soldiers 
going  down  to  join  Oglethorpe. 

Frederica.  on  the  Island  of  St.  Simons,  of  which 
no  trace  now  exists,  save  some  excavations  where 
then  were  tlic  magazine  and  the  moat  of  the  fort, 
reached  its  apogee  of  prosperity  and  importance 
about  the  time  of  this  last  Spanish  invasion.  It  was 
a  walled  town,  on  the  western  side  of  the  beautiful 
island,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha;  and 
it  had  for  its  protection  the  only  fort  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Georgia.  This  fort,  with  great  tappy  walls 
judged  strong  enough  to  be  proof  against  heavy 
shot,  had  a  fair  battery  of  i8-pounders  mounted 
on  the  ravelin  in  its  front  that  commanded  the 
Alatamaha  both  upward  and  down.     Inside  the 
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fort  was  the  kinj^'s  storeliinise  and  arsenal,  tlie  court 
of  justice  and  tlic  cliaijcl,  two  large  spacious  build- 
ings of  brick  antl  tinil>er. 

The  town  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  with 
flankers  of  the  same  thickness  of  that  around  the 
fort.  Outside  of  that  was  a  dry,  palisadoed  ditch, 
which,  according  to  Diana's  suggestion  to  Ogle- 
thorpe, during  that  family  conclave  at  VVynnewoode, 
had  been  provided  with  gates  to  admit  the  influx 
of  the  tide  when  desired.  The  fort  overhxjked 
a  marsh  in  which  a  battery  of  guns  was  set,  very 
nearly  level  with  the  water,  and  calculated  to  do 
deadly  work  upon  an  enemy's  shipping.  In  the  bay 
before  the  town,  vessels  of  great  burden  might  lie 
safely  alongside  its  wharf,  and  upon  occasion  Maul 
up  to  careen  and  refit,  there  lieing  a  good  bottom  of 
clay  mixed  with  sand  and  shells. 

The  whole  town  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference ;  and  outside  of  it  to  the  east,  across 
a  great  savannah,  might  be  seen  several  beautiful 
plantations.  General  Oglethorpe's  among  the  num- 
ber, while  at  the  end  of  the  road  leading  that  way 
was  the  German  village  of  Salzburger  fishermen. 

At  this  date,  the  houses  built  in  Frederica  were 
more  solid  and  pretentious  than  those  in  Savannah 
itself.  The  island  town  had  come  later  than  the 
city  which  was  destined  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the 
colony,  and  for  a  time  seemed  well-nigh  to  out- 
grow it.  Later,  when  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniard 
from  Florida  rendered  these  forts  and  fortified  towns 
of  the  Sea  Inlands  unnecessary  for  defence,  their 
usefulness  being  past,  they  sank  into  decay,  to  be 
re-born  when  the  country,  whose  infancy  they  de- 
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fended,  had  grown  to  sufficient  estate  to  have  need 
of  their  beauty  and  salubrity  as  pleasure  resorts. 

It  was  early  in  June,  and  Diana  and  her  party 
found  the  island  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Ogle- 
thorpe's own  regiment  was  occupying  the  fort,  and 
very  large  reinforcements  of  Indians  were  camped 
further  inland.  The  general  received  Diana  with 
remonstrant  kindness. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  "  here  is  no  place  for 
you.  A  little  later,  when  we  have  driven  these 
Spaniards  back,  I  will  give  you  a  peaceful  country 
through  which  to  search;  but  indeed.  1  would  you 
had  remained  in  Sa\annah.  Do  you  not  know,  my 
dear,  that  the  Spaniards  have  formed  a  design  upon 
Georgia,  or  more  likely  this  entire  coast?  Last 
May,  was  fitted  out  at  the  Havana,  an  armada  of 
fifty-six  sail,  carrying  se\en  or  eight  thousand  men. 
Storms  have  somewhat  dispersed  this  fleet,  but  we 
have  information  that  Governor  Monteano  has  been 
reinforced  at  Augustine  by  at  least  two  battle-ships." 

"  That  is  on  the  water,  my  dear  general,"  Diana 
answered  bravely.  "  And  I  shall  pursue  my  search 
upon  land." 

''  Upon  water,  truly,  but  will  they  long  remain 
so?  Captain  Haymer  of  the  Flauiborough  fell  in 
with  a  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  and  drove  some  of  their  vessels  ashore; 
and  I  have  writ  to  the  commander  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  in  the  harbour  of  Charles  Town,  urging  him 
to  come  to  my  assi>  .ce.  Lieutenant  ]\Lixwell  took 
the  letters  up  in  June,  and  directly  afterward  I  sent 
Lieutenant  ALacKay  to  Governor  Glenn,  and  expect 
that  he  will  send  military  aid  with  all  expedition. 
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My  Indians  are  here  under  Toonahowi.  Truly  this 
is  now  no  place  for  women  and  children." 

Diana  smiled  resolutely.  "  Why.  my  dear  gen- 
eral," she  said,  "  you  have  women  and  children  here. 
Believe  me,  we  can  accept  such  chances  of  war  as 
do  they." 

The  two  women  and  the  baby  were  given  the  gen- 
eral's villa,  the  only  home  which  he  ever  possessed 
in  America. 

Lit  was  full  of  secret  tremblings.  A  perturbation 
and  disquiet  that  she  could  not  hide  possessed  her. 
She  eagerly  asked  the  general  for  news  of  her 
father.  Oglethorpe  knew  nothing ;  and  more  appre- 
hensive than  ever,  she  went  among  some  of  her 
Scotch  friends  inquiring  of  Buckaloo's  whereabouts. 
They  told  her  that  he  was  at  Cumberland,  bringing 
up  supplies  of  cattle  for  the  provisioning  of  the 
garrison  at  Frederica.  And  after  seeing  Diana  com- 
fortably settled,  she  asked  and  was  given  leave  to 
go  south  to  him. 

The  second  day  after  Diana's  advent,  there 
arrived  at  the  island,  from  the  north,  a  very  famous 
Indian  queen,  Alata,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
branch  of  the  Upper  Creek  Confederacy.  She  came 
desiring  to  purchase  supplies,  and  offering  warriors 
to  the  general. 

Diana  was  called,  with  others,  to  the  lookout  of 
the  fort  to  see  these  Indians  come  down,  and  a  very 
imposing  sight  they  were.  The  deputation  came  in 
three  long  peringuas,  that  which  contained  the  queen 
leading,  and  the  other  two  holding  positions  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  half  a  length  in  the  rear,  moving 
as  steadily  as  tliough  the  three  Ixiats  were  operated 
by   one   mechanism.     The   warriors   were   in    full 
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regalia,  painted  and  featliered.  They  did  not  sing, 
as  negro  rowers  are  wont  to  do,  but  bent  to  their 
paddles  with  silent  energy. 

In  the  prow  of  the  foremost  boat  sat  the  queen, 
a  tall,  finely  formed  young  woman,  dressed  in  a 
drapery  of  scarlet  cotton  cloth.  Her  hair  was 
braided  in  the  Indian  fashion,  but  she  wore  upon  it 
a  sort  of  diadem,  rudely  wrought  of  brightly  dyed 
porcupine  quills,  and  such  beads  as  the  trader?  used 
in  their  traffic  with  the  Indians;  these  threaded  upon 
deer-sinews,  and  so  embroidered  upon  a  band  of 
deerskin. 

Diana  was  present  w'hen  the  general  received  the 
queen  and  party,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  appear- 
ance excited  the  liveliest  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  woman.  Alata  immediately  asked,  by  means 
of  the  interpreter,  whether  this  young  woman  was 
a  queen,  or  of  high  rank ;  and  in  spite  of  her  dignity 
and  Indian  impassiveness,  she  examined  Diana's 
costume  with  a  minuteness  which  left  no  detail 
unconsidered. 

"  My  warriors,"  she  said  to  the  general.  "  desire 
to  dance  before  the  white  chief  and  his  officers,  and," 
with  a  sudden  glance,  "  before  the  white  ladies.  It 
is  our  manner  of  showing  honour,  and  as  we  would 
depart  on  the  morrow,  that  the  warriors  which  I 
have  promised  to  you  may  arrive  in  time,  we  will 
dance  for  you  at  moonrise.  if  you  will  appoint  the 
place  and  be  present  there." 

The  general  received  this  ofifer  in  a  fitting  manner. 
As  he  and  Diana  were  returning  to  his  home,  he 
laughingly  communicated  to  her  a  request  which 
the  interpreter  had  made  of  him.  The  queen,  he 
said,  very  much  desired  that  the  ladies  (or,  as  he 
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understood  it,  Diaiid  alone)  would  appear  at  the 
dance  in  robes  of  state. 

"  When  I  prepared  for  this  journey,"  Diana 
replied  smilingly,  "  1  did  not  expect  that  I  should 
be  called  upon  to  do  homage  to  a  queen.  1  have 
with  me  for  wear,  scarce  more  than  a  pilgrim's 
hodden-gray;  but  1  will  do  what  I  may  to  honour 
this  stately  young  majesty.  What  like  will  the 
dance  be.  General  Oglethorpe?  So  long  as  I  have 
lived  in  this  land,  1  have  never  seen  an  Indian 
dance." 

"  Why,  so  far  as  I  may  guess  from  those  which 
I  have  observed,"  the  general  answered  her,  "  'twill 
be  a  war-dance.  They  will  make  a  ring,  in  the 
middle  of  which  four,  or  perchance  it  may  be  six, 
of  the  warriors  will  sit  down,  having  little  drums 
made  of  kettles  covered  over  with  tanned  deerskin. 
They  will  l)eat  upon  these  with  short  sticks  or  with 
the  doubled  fist,  an  J  some  have  great  skill  to  strike 
upon  them  with  the  fingers  only,  as  in  playing  the 
harpsichord.  Around  them  gather  the  dancers, 
adorned  with  trinkets  and  skins,  and  with  the  tails 
of  beasts  hung  about  their  waists.  They  will  be 
])ainted  muc^  more  marvellously  than  they  were 
to-day,  their  hair  beautifully  stuck  with  quills  and 
feathers.  Nay,  'tis  not  merely  in  their  hair.  You 
have  seen  war-lx>nnets,  have  you  not.  my  child  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  only  seen  them,"  Diana  answered, 
"  but  I  have  h^d  one  upon  my  head,  and  the  last 
feathers  of  i*  cOUched  the  floor  as  I  stood." 

"  Well,  then,  such  war-bonnets  as  that  they  will 
wear,  and  carry  rattles,  and  a  contrivance  made 
of  eagle's  feathers,  which  looks  not  unlike  the 
caduceus  of  Mercury.  They  will  shake  these  feathers 
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and  the  rattles,  and  dance  and  bound  about  the  ring 
with  antic  postures  which  mind  one  of  the  figures 
of  satyrs  on  a  classic  frieze.  Those  I  have  seen 
showed  great  activity,  and  kept  very  just  time  in 
their  motions  to  the  beating  of  the  drums  and  the 
singing.  At  certain  points  the  dancers  will  answer, 
as  it  were  by  way  of  chorus,  to  those  who  sit  in 
the  middle  of  the  ring  and  sing  the  Ixxly  of  the  song. 
I'hen,  when  they  have  gone  through  such  motions 
as  are  necessary,  the  music  is  sto]  •ed,  and  one  of 
the  chief  warriors  will  stand  out  perchance  the 
queen  Alata  herself  will  take  this  part  —  and  sing 
what  wars  he  hath  been  in,  and  describe  by  actions 
as  well  as  words  which  way  he  hath  vanquished  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  And  when  he  is  done,  all 
the  rest  will  gi\e  a  shout  of  approbation  as  knowing 
what  he  says  to  be  true." 

The  Inclian  dance  was  given  on  the  parade- 
grounds  inside  the  fort.  The  officers  and  their 
wives  sat  or  stood  in  a  little  group,  in  one  of  the 
bastions,  while  alK)ut  the  edge  of  the  circle  was  a 
fringe  of  Indians,  townspeople,  and  soldiers  of  the 
garrison.  Light  came  from  the  rising  moon,  and 
from  great  light-wood  torches  held  by  Alata's 
Indians  at  intervals  around  the  big  ring.  These, 
while  they  added  picturesqueness  to  the  scene,  made 
so  intolerable  a  heat  that  it  was  strange  the  dancers 
could  maintain  their  exertions  near  them.  The 
arrangement  was  as  the  general  had  described,  only 
that  the  line  of  drum-beaters  was  longer,  and  the 
number  of  dancers,  as  he  said,  very  large. 

Diana  was  unable  to  understand  the  Creek  words 
of  the  droning  chant,  yet  fancied  she  could  thread 
the  antic  postures  of  the  dancers  into  a  consecutive 
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story   whereby   was   told   the  history  of  how   the 
enei  /  was  discovered,  attacked,  vanquished. 

When  this  point  in  the  tale  had  been  reached, 
Alata,  not  heret(jfore  visible,  stepped  forth  from 
among  her  uuincn.  Nobly-moulded,  long-limbed, 
and  deep-chested,  this  woman  who  held  the  chief- 
tainship as  much  by  personal  force  and  the  ability 
to  command  as  by  hereditary  right,  had  the  stature 
of  a  man.  the  port  of  a  king.  Her  well-shaped  head 
indicated  fine  reasoning  powers.  If  the  hawk-like 
profile,  the  piercing  eye,  and  proud  carriage  lacked 
something  of  feminine  suavity,  they  no  doubt 
inferred  that  which  was  necessary  to  make  her  a 
chieftainess  and  an  idol  among  her  people. 

The  finding  of  an  occasional  female  ruler  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America  is  less  surprising 
when  their  method  of  government  is  considered. 
These  Southern  tribes,  at  least,  had  always  their 
war-chief,  and  their  peace-chief,  or  Mico.  This 
latter  might  not  unreasonably  be  a  woman,  a  queen, 
taking  into  consideration  their  tendency  to  hold 
the  office  as  hereditary,  and  the  possible  failure  of 
male  heirs.  Alata  had  Ijeen  accepted  by  her  father 
and  his  tribe  in  default  of  a  male  inheritor;  but 
to  the  prudence,  foresi^'  '  and  administrative  ability 
of  an  excellent  quee'  added  the  valour  which 

had  more  than  once,  the  absenK-  of  her  war- 
chief,  offered  competent  defeisce,  or  led  her  fighting 
men  to  victory. 

The  effect  of  her  study  of  Diana's  dress  was 
apparent  in  the  queen's  attire.  There  was  no  war 
paint  upon  her  face;  her  hair  had  been  loosened 
from  the  Indian  woman's  inevitable  braids,  and 
in  memory  of  its  former  confinement  the  great  black 
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masses  which  swept  to  her  knees  held  a  heavy  wave 
not  natural  to  them,  but  adding  greatly  to  their 
beauty.  The  diadem,  pushed  back,  Ixiund  her  hair 
so  that  it  did  not  fall  forward  upon  her  cheeks.  Her 
red  cloth  had  been  exchanged  for  a  sort  of  tunic  of 
white  muslin,  contrived  from  a  square,  perhaps  six 
feet  across,  folded  and  draped  and  girdled  about  the 
\\aist  \yith  a  great  rope  of  beads  or  beaded  leather. 
One  might  have  guessed  that  she  was  satisfied  with 
her  appearance;  though,  had  she  not  been  so,  the 
impassive  dignity  of  the  Indian  permits  no  self- 
deprecatory  glances. 

A  murmur  of  admiration  went  up  from  the  white 
people  as  she  stood  forth,  and  a  great  hand-clapping 
arose,  spontaneous  tribute  to  her  beauty  and  dignity, 
and  her  womanhood.  She  received  it  with  a  grave 
smile,  the  drummers  struck  up  a  thundering,  shud- 
dering prelude. 

Suddenly,  like  an  explosion  of  sound,  the  singers 
shouted  the  one  word,  "  Alata !  "  and  as  abrupt  a 
silence  ensued.  Then  Alata  began  to  chant.  She 
intoned  dramatically,  with  long  pauses,  in  which 
Toonahowi  murmuringly  translated  for  Diana. 


"  Listen  all  ye  white  people.    Harken  and  give  ear,  ye  people 

of  my  own  race. 
Thus  did  Alata  vanquish  the  enemies  of  her  fathers,  and  thus 

were  those  who  came  up  against  her  made  to  bite  the 

dust. 
The  Six  Nations  waxed   fat  in  their  hunting-grounds;    the 

Back    Enemy    grew    mighty    under    the    shadow    of    the 

mountams  to  the  north. 
The   Mohawk  said  in   his  fatness,  'I  will  go  forth  for  to 

destroy  this  woman. 

The  people  who  follow  after  her  shall  be  as  though  they  were 

not.' 

He  came  forth  snorting,  the  war-paint  upon  his  face. 
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He  came  forth  yelling,  the  war-drink  drunken,  and  the  war- 
dance  danced. 
His  men  were  as  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  as  the  sands  of 

the  sea  were  his  braves. 
As  the  sands  of  the  sua  were  they  for  number,  and  as  the 

panther's  breed  for  fierceness. 
I  sat  close  in  my  town.    1  made  my  braves  to  lie  down  behind 

the  barriers  of  my  town. 
Like  the  stillness  of  a  dead  man   was  t'.ie   stillness  of  our 

dwellings. 
Like  the  stillness  of  him  from  whom  life  has  gone  was  the 

stillness  of  our  lodges. 
Wild   Eagle   said   to  his  warriors,   "  This   is   a   people   silent 

from  fear,  and  who  cannot  rise  to  stand  upon  their  feet 

through  trembling.' 
I  restrained  my  brave  men  with  a  word.     My  young  men 

impatient,  1  held  back  as  in  a  leash. 
Then,  when  they  were  run  boasting  in  upon  us.  when  a  hand 

outstretched  might  well-nigh  have  touched  them. 
We  sped  our  arrows  in  a  rain  upon  them;    we  pierced  them 

with  a  sudden  rain  of  arrows. 
Safe  behind  our  barriers   we   smote  them;    covered  by  our 

barriers  we  laid  them  low. 
I,  even  I  a  woman,  have  vanquished  the  strong  men  of  the 

Six   Nations. 
Lo!   there  is  mourning  in  the  land  of  the  Oneidas. 
There  is  mourning  among  the  women  of  the  Tuscaroras. 
Hark    to    the    widows    howling    on    the    mountains    to    the 

northward. 
For  those   who  came  against   us   in   their   strength   arc   not 

returned. 
Their  scalps  hang  as  a  girdle  at  the  waist  of  Queen  Alata. 
For  them  the  fosky  shall  be  brewed  in  vain;    for  them  the 

council  fire  shall  blaze  in  vain. 
For  them  the  women  shall  wait  in  vain ;    their  scalps  hang 

at  the  belt  of  Queen  Alata. 
For   them   the   women   shall    wait    in   vain,   lingering   at   the 

lodge-door,  peering  into  the  darkness  — 
Their  scalps  hang  at  the  girdle  of  Alata. 
I  have  said." 

All  through  the  tempest  of  Alata's  eloquence  — 
for  the  chant  was  in  fact  a  flight  of  impassioned 
oratory  —  Diana   sat   bent    forward,   gripping   the 
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arm  of  her  chair,  her  eyes  glued  to  the  face  of  the 
protagonist,  her  breath  coming  short. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  as  the  song 
closed,  "  that  Lit  was  not  here  to  be  interpreter  for 
us  two  women.  Never  have  I  seen  an  Indian  woman 
who  seems  so  nearly  one  of  our  own  people.  I 
should  like  to  talk  to  her." 

"May  I  repeat  your  words  to  Alata?"  Toona- 
howi  asked  softly;  and  Diana,  turning,  saw  that 
the  Indian  queen  was  coming  toward  them  with 
the  general. 

The  first  words  of  this  young  Amazon,  whose 
war-like  chant  had  just  swayed  the  hearts  of  all  the 
warriors  present,  seemed  a  little  difficult  for  Toona- 
howi  to  render  He  glanced  in  a  puzzled  fashion 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  women  before  him, 
both  tall,  haughty,  imperious-looking,  yet  differing 
so  in  their  beauty,  and  finally  said  to  Diana  with 
something  very  like  a  smile  on  his  serious  face, 
"  Alata  desires  greatly  to  know  of  this  robe  which 
you  wear,  whether  you  bought  it  in  Savannah,  or 
was  it  brought  from  overseas  in  the  great  country 
of  the  white  men  ?  " 

The  general  hid  his  amusement  by  bending  to 
lift  little  Return,  who  should  have  been  in  his  bed 
asleep,  but  who  had  begged  to  see  the  dance.  Diana 
smiled  too,  but  answered  gently.  "  I  bought  it,  and 
all  the  clothing  which  I  have,  in  Savannah  or  Charles 
Town.  Tliat  is,"  she  explained,  understanding  in 
a  flash  what  the  savage  woman's  bew-ilderment  must 
be,  "  I  bought  the  cloth,  but  it  is  cut  into  pieces,  and 
sewed  together  with  thread,  as  the  coats  of  the 
men  are.    See,"  and  she  drew  near  Alata,  holding 
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up  a  sleeve,  "  there  are  two  parts  in  this.     Here 
—  and  here — it  is  sewed." 

Alata's  slender  brown  fingers  interrogated  the 
seams,  while  both  glances  and  tcuich  flattered  the 
lace,  and  she  looked  wistfully  at  Toonahowi. 

"  There  is  no  w(jrtl  in  our  language,"  Toonahowi 
translated,  "  for  what  she  wishes  to  ask.  1  think 
she  desires  to  know  whether  this."  pointing  to  the 
lace,  "  is  cloth,  and  how  one  may  come  by  it." 

Diana's  head  was  covered,  to  keep  the  sea  breeze 
from  disarranging  her  coiffure,  with  a  great  square 
of  English  blonde,  hand-wrought  about  the  edge 
in  a  pattern  near  a  foot  deep.  This  she  ti>ok  ofif, 
and  put  it  with  her  own  hands  upon  the  queen's 
head.  "  Tell  her,"  she  said  to  Toonahowi.  "  that 
I  love  all  friends  of  General  Oglethorpe's.  Tell  her 
that  I  think  she  is  a  very  brave  woman,  and  most 
generous  to  lead  her  warriors  to  battle  for  us.  her 
white  brothers  and  sisters ;  say,  too,  that  I  think  her 
most  beautiful,  and  most  royal,  and  that  I  would  be 
glad  if  I  had  something  of  more  value  to  give  her 
than  this  bit  of  lace." 

In  a  translation  to  the  queen  she  noticed  that  the 
word  "  lace."  having  no  equivalent  in  the  Creek 
language,  was  repealed  unchanged,  with  an  inde- 
scribable soft,  lisping,  roiling  sound,  which  made 
one  realise,  what  the  first  missionaries  found  true, 
that  these  l^eautiful  Indian  words  can  only  be  repro- 
duced by  the  signs  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

The  Indian  queen  put  up  her  hands  to  loosen 
from  her  neck  a  strange  circlet  of  Ix^aten  copper, 
evidently  of  aboriginal  workmanship,  and  come 
down  from  the  Northern  tribes  who  hammered  arm- 
lets,  diadems  and   necklets   from  the  almost  pure 
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copper  ores  found  about  Lake  Superior.  She  appar- 
ently designed  offering  this  to  Diana;  but  her  glance 
falling  upon  little  Return,  who  sat  on  the  general's 
shoulder  regarding  the  procedings  with  very  round 
eyes,  her  fingers  hesitated,  trembled,  fell  away  from 
the  necklet,  and  her  hands  dropped  helpless  to  her 
sides. 

She  turned  beseeching  eyes  to  Toonahowi,  and 
gasped  something  in  Creek.  "  She  desires  to  know 
whose  child  the  boy  is,"  he  said. 

"  He  is  my  son,"  Diana  replied  proudly,  "  and  will 
be  a  soldier  as  his  father  is.  Come,  Return,  offer 
your  hand  to  the  queen,  for  she  is  a  soldier,  too." 

Alata  drew  back  one  silent  step,  her  eyes  still 
fastened  on  the  child.  Then,  as  Diana  took  him  on 
her  arm,  and  he  put  out  to  the  queen  a  little  white, 
dimpled  fist,  accompanied  by  a  glance  of  affectionate 
admiration  from  his  frank  blue  eyes,  she  came  for- 
ward again,  md  touclied  the  small  hand  with  her 
forehead. 

"  Is  not  that  a  i.gn  of  submission ?  "  Diana  asked 
laughingly  of  Toonahowi. 

"  Yes.  mistress,"  he  returned,  "  it  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  the  baby  is  king,  and  she  his  subject." 

"  Why.  so  he  is."  the  general  commented.  "  All 
infants  of  his  age  are  kings  and  queens,  and  rule 
us  about  them,  their  leal  subjects,  right  royally." 

The  queen  seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in 
the  dress  of  white  ladies,  and  to  have  eyes  only 
for  Return.  She  asked  through  her  interpreter  if 
the  child  would  be  afraid  of  her,  and  might  she  be 
allowed  to  take  him  in  her  arms.  She  did  so,  and 
very  noble  she  looked  with  the  fair  babe  resting  like 
a  snow  flake  upon  her  heroic,  bronze-coloured  bosom. 
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Diana  smilingly  asked  if  she  had  sons  of  her 
own.  Toonahowi  did  not  translate  the  question, 
but  answered  that  Alata  was  not  niarrictl,  and  added 
in  a  lower  tone  that  her  tribe  was  impatient  that  she 
should  be,  the  Indians  desiring  the  chieftainship  to 
go  by  inheritance,  as  it  had  come  thus  to  :.er  from 
her  father. 

"  An;'  what  does  the  white  lady  whom  you  call 
'  Fair  Moon  '  "  —  it  was  thus  Toonahowi  had  trans- 
lated Diana's  Christian  name  —  '*  what  does  she 
here?"  questioned  Alata,  above  Return's  Haxen 
head. 

'*  Tell  her,"  responded  Diana  with  that  confidence 
she  would  not  permit  herself  to  lose,  "  that  1  have 
come  to  be  with  my  husband,  who  is  a  soldier." 

But  Toonahowi,  for  some  reason  of  his  own, 
translated  the  words,  "  She  seeks  her  husband,  who 
was  a  \yarrior  —  a  chief  under  General  Oglethorpe 
—  and  is  lost.  I  pray  you,  my  sister,  wish  her  suc- 
cess in  this  search." 

Alata  gave  the  child  into  Toonahowi 's  arms, 
looked  aside  to  where  some  of  her  men  were  grouped. 
"Success."  she  sa' ',  ''goes  where  the  Great  Spirit 
wills  it.  Who  am  i,  to  portion  out  success  to  the 
mighty  white  people  under  whose  foot  we  lie?" 

The  speech  concluded  vi'th  a  bitterness  which 
Toonahowi  did  not  perm  .  to  reach  Diana  in  his 
translation,  and  they  went  hack  to  the  house.  Return 
asleep  on  the  tall  young  Indian  chief's  broad  breast, 
Diana  and  the  general  walking  together  and  talking 
of  Alata,  whom  she  would  see  no  more,  since  the 
queen's  party  departed  before  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning. 
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FATHER   AND   DxXUGHTER 

"  But  when  he  saw  his  daughter  dear 
Coining  on  mcjst  foremuslly. 
He  wrung  his  hands,  and  tore  his  iiair, 

Crying  out  most  piteonsly: 
'  For  1  have  made  a  vow.'  he  sed,  ^^ 
'  The  which  must  be  replenished.' " 

WHEN  Diana  wake-!  in  the  morning,  she 
found  Lit  gone,  it  was  on  the  twentieth 
of  June  tliat  the  dance  occurred,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  some  Httle  time 
before  daybreak,  word  was  brought  to  the  general 
that  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels  had  made  an  attempt 
upon  Amelia  Island  and  been  repulsed  by  the  can- 
nons of  Fort  William.  His  plan  was  to  instantly 
support  Fort  St.  Andrews  on  Cumlierland.  up  toward 
which  ihe  fleet  must  now  be  driving. 

This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  Lit  longed, 
and  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to  accompany 
the  troops,  reminding  the  general  that  he  had  taken 
Mary  Musgrove.  the  half-breed  woman  who  acted 
as  his  interpreter,  into  positions  of  as  great  danger. 
Herself,  she  urged,  would  gladly  act  as  inter- 
preter with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  warriors,  in- 
sisting that  she  was  not  afraid,  and  promising  that 
she  would,  if  he  de-^ired  her  to  do  so.  rernain  in  the 
hospital  boat,  which  was  exiwicted  to  pick  up  the 
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wounded,  hoping  to  I>e  of  value  to  him  in  nursing 
or  caring  for  them.  Tlie  outcome  of  the  matter  was, 
that  when  the  httle  lieet,  consisting  of  the  gaieral's 
cutter  and  a  couple  of  guard-boats,  started  out  from 
St.  Simons,  Lit  was  with  them. 

It  has  been  said  since,  and  was  no  doubt  freely 
said  then,  that  James  OglethorjK'  did  a  foolhardy 
tiling  when  he  pushed  through  a  fleet  of  fourteen 
hostile  sail,  as  he  was  picsently  obliged  to  do.  with 
a  aitter  and  two  guard-boats,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  (by  sober-minded  people  sitting  at  home  in 
safety)  that,  had  his  b<:>at  l)een  disabled  or  himself 
wounded,  the  colony  of  Georgia  (and  through  it 
the  English  in  America)  would  have  lain  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Spaniard  —  who  had  no  mercy.  That 
the  expedition  api)eared  to  the  general  necessary; 
that  he  performed  it  in  safety,  by  running  to  the 
leeward  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  where  the  smoke  of 
their  own  guns  prevented  their  taking  accurate  aim ; 
that  he  relieved  the  garrison  at  St.  Andrews,  by  re- 
moving it  with  its  .stores  and  artillery  to  reinforce 
Fort  William,  and  made  his  way  —  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  without  so  much  as  a  wound  —  back 
to  St.  Simons   must  be  his  excuse. 

Lit  was  on  Cumberland  more  than  a  week.  She 
found  there  those  who  told  her  that  her  father  was 
gone  inland  for  supplies,  and  who  thought  with  her 
that,  as  the  coast  was  clear  at  the  m.oment.  but  liable 
to  be  alive  with  Spanish  any  day,  it  was  not  a  safe 
place  for  his  return,  and  that  he  should  be  warned 
of  the  present  state  of  afTairs. 

At  the  end  of  that  time.  Mistress  Golightly  was 
brought  to  the  plantation  by  one  of  Dad's  Creeks. 
Lit  took  the  mare,  was  set  across  to  the  mainland, 
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given  the  fords  and  safe  trails  for  St.  Mary's  and, 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  borne  for  many  a 
day,  set  out  toward  the  river  plantation,  which,  as 
she  must  travel,  was  alx)ve  twenty-three  miles  from 
the  spot  where  she  was  landed,  about  niwn  the  third 
of  July.  She  rode  hard,  and  reached  the  plantation 
house  somewhere  between  three  and  tour  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  house  and  its  environs  w^ere 
empty  and  deserted.  For  the  first  time  since  stone 
had  been  laid  upon  stone  in  its  walls,  and  one  great 
tree-trunk  set  against  its  fellows  in  the  stockade, 
there  was  no  sign  of  human  occupancy. 

So  strange,  so  almost  menacing  a  state  of  affairs, 
gave  the  girl  pause.  She  dismcunited,  tied  Mistress 
Golightly,  and  scouted  forward,  believing  that  there 
had  been  a  raid  or  massacre  and  dreading  at  every 
turn  to  come  upon  a  dead  hotly. 

There  was  nothing.  No  hogs  were  in  the  pens, 
no  cattle  about  the  barns.  Door  and  window  were 
set  wide;  through  them  came  the  hot,  silent  sun- 
light and  swrxining  air  of  a  South  Georgia  June. 

After  searching  the  place  from  end  to  end,  and 
finding  no  clue  "to  the  mystery  —  yet  nothing  to 
further  alarm  her  —  the  weary  girl  attended  to  the 
comfort  of  her  horse,  found  some  food  among  the 
household  stores  and.  having  eaten,  threw  herself 
upon  a  bed  and  slept  for  twelve  hours  without 
stirring. 

She  woke  in  the  gray  dawn,  to  find  Weeping 
Moon  scowling  at  her  from  the  l)ed  f(X>t.  "  Where 
is  my  father  —  where  is  Salequah?"  she  cried, 
sitting  up  on  the  couch,  and  pushing  the  heavy  hair 
off  her  face. 
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"  Gone  to  the  English,"  came  the  grudging 
answer,  "  anJ  taken  the  boy  with  him." 

"  Where  are  all  the  hogs,  the  sheep,  the  cows? 
Why  was  the  stockade  empty,  when  I  came  yes- 
terday, and  the  house  like  a  place  of  burial  rather 
than  the  home  of  the  living?  " 

"  Your  father  has  taken  all  —  all  —  to  give  to 
the  English.  i\s  for  the  house  —  it  was  not  empty 
—  I  was  in  it  —  in  the  loft  —  but  you  did  not  call 
me.  and  I  came  not  forth."' 

Lit  looked  in  the  Indian  woman's  eyes,  and  knew 
she  lied  —  what  profit  to  question  her  further  ?  The 
girl  rose  and  busied  herself  getting  a  bit  of  corn 
bread  and  some  dried  meat,  while  Weeping  Moon, 
who  had  followed  to  the  kitchen,  watched  her  move- 
ments with  baleful  eyes. 

T^inally  Lit  returned  to  the  only  source  of  infor- 
mation open  to  her.  "  Huw  long  is  it  since  my 
father  departed?  "  she  asked  the  old  squaw. 

After  a  lengthened  silence.  Weeping  -Moon  replied 
in  a  surly  tone.  "  How  can  I  say  ?  He  left  from 
the  pastures,  not  from  the  house." 

"  Which  trail  did  he  take?  "  Lit  pursued. 

*'  Do  you  think  I  am  a  sorcerer?  "  the  squaw  flung 
back  fiercely.  "  that  I  can  see  through  a  mountain? 
How  do  I  know  what  trails  he  takes  ?  " 

"  Who  is  here?  "  was  Lit's  next  inquiry.  "  Are 
Chutabeeche  or  Soota-Milla  on  the  plantation?" 

"  They  are  gone  over  to  the  Spanish."  Weeping 
Moon  answered  her.  "  Everybody  is  gone  over  to 
the  Spanish  but  your  fool  of  a  father;  and  he  has 
not  sense  enough  to  know  which  way  his  death  lies, 
but  will  go  to  this  man  Oglethorpe  on  the  island, 
who  is  not  able  to  do  anything  for  him.     He  must 
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give  the  English  chief  his  cattle,  which  will  certainly 
never  be  paid  for.  But  for  my  part,  I  care  not.  Let 
the  white  people  go  to  the  white  people,  say  I." 

"  Why  do  you  Hing  the  word  *  white '  at  me?  " 
Lit  asked  her.  "  Am  I  not  half  Indian,  and  the 
daughter  of  your  husband?  " 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,"  answered  Weeping  Moon, 
darkly.  "  I  think  that  your  heart  is  not  Indian  at 
all;  and  I  believe  that  you  would  v>rork  mischief  to 
me  and  to  my  people." 

Lit  looked  at  the  malignant  face,  rose  silently 
and  went  out  to  feed,  water,  saddle  and  bridle 
Mistress  Golig^tly.  W^eeping  Moon  had  said  that 
Dad  was  gone  north  with  the  cattle.  Weeping  Moon 
hated  her,  and  would  be  very  willing  to  compass  her 
death;  was  it  likely,  then,  that  she  would  give  her 
the  truth  about  her  father?  Lit's  suspicions  that 
the  defection  she  had  dreaded  two  years  before  was 
now  actually  come  alx)ut  —  that  her  father  had  gone 
over  to  the  Spanish,  or  worst  and  most  cruel  of  all, 
was  aiding  them  while  still  holding  a  fair  face  to  his 
own  countrymen  —  became  almost  a  certainty.  She 
mounted  the  mare,  who,  like  herself,  was  well  rested 
and  refreshed,  and  rode  upon  the  trail  northward. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  she  turned  and 
fetched  a  great  compass  around  the  plantation 
toward  the  east.  Her  objective  point  was  the 
Cowpens  down  the  St.  Mary's,  far  toward  the  coast, 
the  outpost  of  her  father's  cattle  range  and  pasture, 
where  she  hoped  to  find  him,  and  wliere  she  feared 
also  to  find  the  Spanish  emissary,  or  emissaries,  with 
whr»m  he  was  treating.  She  had  gone  probably  two 
miles  when,  rounding  a  little  hammock  of  palmetto, 
she  came  upon  a  boy  riding  a  bright  bay  pony. 
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Both  slim  arms  went  up  with  a  joyous  whoop,  and 
the  Httle  lad  dug  heel  into  the  pony's  sides,  and  came 
Itjping  forward.  It  was  Salaiuah.  Lit  opened  her 
arms  as  the  bay  swept  in  against  Mistress  Golightly, 
and  boy  and  girl  sat  side  by  side  on  their  horses, 
clasped  in  a  long  embrace. 

"  God  bless  my  little  man !  "  murmured  Lit  in 
musical  Creek,  laying  the  child's  head  with  its  rich 
black  hair  back  on  her  shou'  '  leaning  her  cheek 
to  the  dark  one  of  her  brothe-  ere  is  he  going? 

And  where  is  his  daddy  gone  ■      ...  wants  to  know." 

The  boy  drew  himself  out  of  her  embrace,  and 
looked  at  her  very  seriously.  "  O,  Lit !  "  he  said, 
"  I  know  father  doesn't  wish  you  to  be  told ;  but 
I  did  not  promise  him  I  would  not  tell  you.  He  has 
gone  to  the  Cowpens ;  and  I  heard  Weeping  Moon 
tell  him  that  she  would  say  to  every  one  who  came 
that  he  had  gone  north  with  cattle  for  the  garrison 
at  St.  Simons." 

"  Well,  my  little  brave,"  said  the  sister  as  she 
kissed  him,  "  farewell.  Mind,  I  left  the  plantation- 
house  just  now  going  north  —  north,  remember  — 
and  Weeping  Moon  is  to  believe  that  I  z^'ciit  north." 

"  And  she  sent  me  away  that  I  might  not  see 
you !  "  the  boy  whispered.     "  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Well,  then,"  returned  Lit  laughing,  "  mind  that 
you  didn't  see  me." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  of  it,"  the  child  declared, 
staunchly.  Then  the  two  parted,  and,  with  a  mind 
full  of  misgivings.  Lit  rode  eastward  along  the 
river. 

Five  miles  from  the  plantation.  Mistress  Golightly 
began  to  go  lame.  Lit  finally  dismounted  and  exam- 
ined the  mare's  foot ;  it  was  hot  and  swollen.    The 
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girl  was  in  despair.  A  little  to  the  northward  of 
her  route  was  the  home  of  Essoboa,  a  Creek,  kins- 
man of  Salequah,  but  an  excellent  smith  and  farrier. 
To  this  man  she  now,  perforce,  repaired,  walking 
the  mare  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 

The  clearing  was  a  quaint  mixture  of  aboriginal 
and  civilised  life.  It  was  not  quite  the  Golden  Age, 
for  there  stood  the  forge;  primitive,  it  is  true,  yet 
adequate,  sheltered  by  its  thatch  of  palmetto,  and 
with  the  lithe  Indian  workman  industriously  at 
work.  Beyond  it  was  the  hut,  built  by  setting 
small  tree-trunks  in  the  ground,  and  thatched  like 
the  forgp  with  palmetto.  Behind  that,  stood  the 
blue-green  fields  of  maize  and  tobacco,  with  pump- 
kins, melons,  and  herbs,  where  Anona,  the  smith's 
wife,  toiled,  with  her  wooden  spade  and  hoe  of 
chipped  flint ;  or  the  man  used  the  more  efficient 
tools  which  his  trade  taught  him  to  make  in  imita- 
tion of  those  used  by  the  whites. 

The  little  hut  was  like  a  brooding  hen.  its  creamy 
palmetto  thatch  serving  for  outspread  wings ;  while, 
from  its  crevices  and  chinks,  peeped  everywhere  the 
bright  eyes  of  little,  naked,  dusky  Indian  children. 

The  smith  greeted  her  gravely,  took  the  horse's 
hoof  in  his  hands  and  bent  above  it.  shaking  his 
head.  "  Bad  foot,  bad  foot,"  he  concluded,  as  he 
set  it  down.    "  You  ride  no  more  this  sun." 

"  But  I  must.  Essoboa."  Lit  remonstrated.  "  I 
must  get  to  my  father  at  the  Cowpens.  I  have 
a  message  for  him." 

The  Indian  promised  to  doctor  the  foot  as  best 
he  could.  Earnestly  entreated,  he  finally  conceded 
it  as  possible  that  she  might  ride  on  by  four  o'clock. 
"  Go  to  the  house.    Let  Anona  feed  you,"  he  said. 
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Once  in  the  hut,  the  silent-footed  Anona  going  to 
and  fro  preparing  the  midday  meal,  and  keeping  the 
hordes  of  mute  brown  children  away  from  their 
guest,  the  drowsiness  of  the  hot  mjon  overcame  Lit. 
She  had  been  almost  sleepless  on  Cumberland ;  she 
had  been  torn  w'ith  anxiety  during  her  ride  down  to 
the  plantation.  Now  a  sudden  numbing  sensation, 
a  feeling  that  matters  were  out  of  her  hands,  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  her,  and  she  lay  in  her 
hostess's  rude  hammock  and  slept  till  called  to 
dinner;  and  after  that  once  more  till  Essoboa  waked 
her,  saying  that  he  had  used  such  embrocations  and 
rude  surgery  as  were  possible  in  that  short  time, 
and  believed  the  mare  could  travel  as  far  as  the 
Cow'iiens,  if  not  pushed  to  great  speed. 

It  went  to  Lit's  heart  to  ride  the  limping  creature 
at  all.  Yet  life  and  death  —  aye,  and  a  black  and 
bitter  shame  worse  than  death  itself  to  her  —  might 
hang  upon  the  s^vice  of  the  white  Mistress's  ailing 


feet. 


Poor   girl,"   she  said,   leaning   down   and 


patting  the  satiny  neck  softly,  "  'tis  little  you  know 
alxjut  the  things  that  make  my  heart  ache  —  and 
well  'tis  for  you,  Mistress.  I  wish  sometimes  that 
I  were  a  simple  beast  of  the  field.  I'm  little  more 
—  but  just  enough  to  teach  me  suffering.  O  Lord ! 
Lord!  if  Dad  is  doing  what  I  think  he  is,  it's 
certain  he  will  be  drunk,  or  crazed  with  drink ;  and 
what  shall  I  do  with  him,  how  cope  with  him,  God 
knows." 

The  empty  corral  at  home  had  shown  her  that 
old  Dad  was.  as  usual,  riding  the  big  black  horse. 
Aware  that  the  Mistress  was  almost  certain  to 
neigh  a  greeting  to  her  son  if  she  came  within 
hailing  distance,   Lit  dismounted  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  from  the  Coupens,  and  tethered  the  white  mare 
in  the  scrub.  As  she  herself  stole  away  toward  the 
pen.  she  looked  back  pitifully  to  where  the  poor 
beast  drooped  uncomplainingly. 

The  stockade  stood  in  an  old  Indian  field.  These 
spaces  cleared  by  the  aborigines  were  to  be  found  on 
all  the  Sea  Islands,  and  near  many  of  the  coasts, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  settlers  the  richest  soil  for 
agriculture.  The  clearing  offered  no  cover  for  the 
girl;  but  as  the  shadows  were  beginning  to  gather 
thickly,  she  left  the  forest  to  the  westward  of  the 
pen,  and  crept  forward  on  hands  and  knees,  so  that 
any  sentry  or  lookout  who  might  be  [wsted  would, 
in  observing  her,  take  her  for  a  calf  or  wild  sheep. 
That  she  ran  a  risk  of  being  shot,  in  this  case,  was 
the  least  of  Lit's  anxieties;  and  when,  having 
reached  the  stockade,  she  heard  her  father's  voice 
inside  rumbling  out  a  fragment  of  old  Gaelic  song, 
her  heart  mounted  with  positive  relief. 

Crawling  close  and  peering  in,  she  could  see  old 
Dad,  a  Spaniard  in  civilian's  dress,  and  a  man  whom 
she  recognised,  after  a  time  and  with  some  difficulty, 
as  Junius,  in  his  uniform  of  colonel  of  Spanish 
Grenadiers.  Dad  was  drinking,  of  course;  but  he 
had  come  to  the  magnificent  stage  when  Junius  was 
not  permitted  to  sit  in  his  presence.  The  negro, 
his  features  dragged  into  a  sardonic  sneer,  was 
standing  serving  Dad  with  liquor,  the  Spaniard 
quietly  looking  on  and  exchanging  glances  with  the 


negro. 


"  I  tell  you,"  roared  Buckaloo.  "  that  your  masters 
have  bitter  need  of  a  pilot  to  lead  them  into  the 
channels  of  St.  Simons  and  Cumberland.  One  that 
knows  not  every  bar  and  inlet  as  he  knows  his 
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breeches  pocket  can  very  handily  sink  your  armada, 
or  run  it  into  a  trap  and  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of 
your  foes." 

The  Spanish  gentleman  was  silent.  It  was  Junius 
who  spoke,  with  that  crisp  enunciation  which  was  so 
unlike  the  soft,  blurring  negro  utterance.  '*  Surely, 
your  Excellency,  we  know  —  the  commander  and 
myself  —  what  is  needed,  and  we  come  to  where  the 
thing  may  be  hail,  and  we  ofifer  what  we  think  will 
buy  the  thing.'" 

"  No,  by  the  Lord !  "  growled  Buckaloo.  "  You 
offer  money  to  a  man  who  has  no  need  of  it;  and 
you  hem  and  haw  over  a  title  —  " 

"  To  a  man  who  has  no  need  of  it?  "  interrupted 
the  Spaniard,  smoothly.  "  Your  Excellency  has  a 
So  )tch  title  of  your  own  —  is  it  not  so  ?  And  in  any 
case,  a  man  so  distinguished  must  scorn  such  fond 
toys  as  titles." 

"  Scorn  them  ?  "  echoed  Dad  irritably,  "  that  I 
do.    But  I  choose  to  have  the  toy  —  for  my  son." 

"  Your  son,"  interrupted  Junius,  in  pretended 
surprise.  "  is  the  great-grandchild  of  a  king!  Surely 
this  title  of  which  you  speak  would  bring  no  pride 
to  him."' 

"  Aye.  but  I  choose  to  give  him  a  Spanish  title," 
Dad  chafed.  "  The  Scotch  name,  he  is  like  not 
to  bear.  Enough  of  this  haggling  and  chaffering. 
Do  you  want  a  pilot  —  or  failing  him,  the  chart  — 
or  do  you  not?  Will  you  pay  my  price,  or  will 
you  not?    Out  with  it.  and  begone  with  you!" 

The  men  once  more  exchanged  swift,  stealthy 
glances.  "  Of  a  certainty,"  spoke  the  Spaniard, 
with  some  enthusiasm,  **  when  we  know  you  to  be 
for  us  —  when  we  find  you  to  be  of  us  —  nothing 
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will  be  denied.  Our  commandant  hath  the  patent 
si,i,me(l  —  signed  —  with  the  royal  seal  upon  it.  It 
but  waits  to  know  that  you  are  to  be  trusted  to 
the  death."' 

"  Pancho  Aldonado  —  you  know  him  —  "'  broke 
in  the  black  impatiently,  "  he  passes  for  a  deserter 
from  Spain  there  in  the  fort  at  Frederica.  And 
he— ■• 

"  He  hath  the  general's  ear,"  the  Spaniard's  voice 
took  up  the  theme ;  "  and  he  cozened  him  with  a 
tale  of  being  afeared  to  fall  into  our  hands  in  case 
there  were  a  battle;  and  so  he  got  leave  to  go  north 
and  inland.  They  even  gave  him  a  boat.  He  came 
straight  through  to  our  commanders,  lie  was  last 
night  in  our  ships.  He  told  us  all  he  knew.  Now 
he  is  to  go  back,  saying  to  the  English  that  he 
did  lose  his  way,  that  he  dared  not  try  to  push 
through  the  Spanish  shipping,  'Tis  arranged  that 
he  will,  as  soon  as  he  can,  blow  up  the  magazine  at 
Frederica.  That  is  the  signal  for  our  ships  to  close 
in.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke  and  confusion  we 
can  dare  to  do  so.  Now  you  see  why  we  must  have 
pilots  —  not  charts  —  why  we  must  have  you. 
Behold,  we  trust  you  —  we  tell  you  all  our  secret 
plans,  we  let  you  see  our  desperate  need  of  you. 
We  promise  what  you  will.     Is  it  —  " 

At  the  word  "  Frederica,"  Lit  had  quivered  and 
almost  cried  out.  "  The  baby,"  she  groaned, 
"  my  dear  Mistress  Diana  —  nay,  it  shall  not  —  I 
must  —  " 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  listening  to  this  dialogue, 
and  in  the  painful  and  intense  emotions  it  aroused, 
that  she  abated  somewhat  of  her  original  caution, 
and  raised  herself  slightly  to  sec  and  hear  better, 
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when  a  sudtlen  hand  descended  upon  her  shoulder 
hke  the  stroke  of  a  bUidgeon.  She  was  ckitched  and 
dragged  toward  the  stockade  gate  l)y  Chunkey,  who 
yelled  at  every  step,  "  A  spy!  A  spy!  Ho,  Junius, 
a  spy !  " 

Lit  was  larger  and  stronger  than  her  wiry  little 
captor,  and  had  she  not  been  willing  to  go  in,  there 
would  have  been  s(jnie  ditticulty  in  making  her  do 
so.  As  it  was,  the  two  entered  the  stockade  together, 
Chunkey  vociferating  that  the  girl  had  been  spying 
and  listening.  The  Spaniard  stood  back  with  glow- 
ing eyes  that  talked  death.  Junius  sprang  forward 
to  help  the  black  woman.  Dad,  turning  upon  the 
three,  flushed  darkly,  whether  more  with  rage  or 
shame,  it  is  difficult  t(i  say. 

"  Take  your  hands  off  her !  "  he  roared.  "  'Tis 
my  child,  my  daughter,  1  tell  you !  "  The  Spaniard 
still  said  nothing;  and  now  Junius  stood  back 
l^eside  him.  "  'Tis  a  woman,"  he  said,  "  with  your 
life  and  mine  in  her  hands,  old  man.  Spying  is 
hanging  work,  if  you  please;  and  a  squaw  more  or 
less,  what  is  it?  " 

Old  Dad  got  unst'^adily  to  his  feet.  "  Are  you 
talking  to  me."  h"  inquired,  with  portentous  slow- 
ness. "  of  taking  the  life  of  my  daughter?  " 

"  It  is  w'  at  you  will  have  to  do,"  Junius  retorted, 
"  or."  as  the  big  man  came  nearer,  "  shut  her  up 
wdiere  she'll  do  no  harm." 

"  Yea,  shut  her  up  I  will."  Dad  returned,  "  Lit, 
come  here.  Sit  thou  beside  me."  Then,  his  anger 
flowing  back  in  a  tide,  **  Shut  her  up,  will  I,  you 
black  fiend?  Another  such  speech  as  that,  and  I 
will  shut  you  up  where  only  the  devil  and  his 
damned  may  hear  you  when  you  cry  out !  " 
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Junius  perceived,  evidently,  that  he  had  gone  too 
far.  He  glanced  to  the  Spaniard,  who  thereupon 
spoke.  "  1  understand,  senor,"  he  observed  suavely. 
*'  that  you  are  a  man  of  sense.  Vou  will  attencl 
to  this  matter,  I  am  sure,  in  •  oper  manner.  As 
for  the  title,  no  doubt  'tis  youis.  i  will  bring  you 
the  patent,  signed  and  sealed,  to  the  boats;  and  it 
shall  be  put  in  your  hands  when  we  enter  the  bay 
before  Frederica.  Or.  if  the  chart  you  speak  of, 
of  all  tho«e  islands,   channels,  and  — " 

Dad  glanced  toward  Lit,  and  the  Spaniard  broke 
off. 

"If  your  Excellency  —  "  began  Junius  with  his 
sneering  smile. 

"  Yah."  railed  the  old  man,  "  waste  no  purser's 
grins  on  me.  What  I  do  is  not  done  for  to  please 
an  accursed  runagate  black  —  no.  nor  to  please  the 
King  o'  Spain  himself!  'Tis  for  my  son  I  do  this 
thing  —  saying  that  I  do  it  at  all." 

"  There,  there,  senor,  we  need  not  quarrel ;  our 
interests  jump  together."  put  in  the  Spaniard.  But 
the  "  runagate  black  "  stuck  fast  in  Junius's  throat. 

"  I  will  call  your  attention,  sir."  he  said  bitterly, 
"  to  the  fact  that,  entirely  apart  from  the  Senor 
Don  Incarnacion  Onelez,  I  have  twenty  men  here 
of  my  own  colour,  and  that  I  have  used  no  threat 
against  you." 

Dad  looked  him  over  with  something  too  fierce 
for  a  smile,  yet  which  carried  amusement  in  it. 
"  Aye."  he  said  softly,  his  voice  dropping  to  that 
satin-smooth  tone  within  which  its  great  volume 
was  capable  of  confining  itself;  "so  you  have,  in 
the  stockade  outside,  a  gang  of  runaway  slaves  like 
yourself?    And  among  them,  not  one  black  hand  is 
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clean  of  murder  —  or  worse.  -\  ".I  you  would  think 
to  fear  Alcxamler  Buccleugh  with  the  Hke  of  that? 
Why,  man,"  he  axjed.  fingerinj;  the  big  dirk  thrust 
into  his  belt,  *'  there  have  been  times  when  'twas 
Alexander  Buccleugh's  trade  to  slaughter  men,  any 
one  of  whom  could  have  met  your  beggarly  crew 
unarmed,  and  silenced  them.  The  whip,  man,  the 
whip  is  the  thing  we  use  on  slaves.  They  fear  their 
masters,  and  no  other  weapon  is  needed." 

Junius's  nostril  flickered,  and  his  eye,  with  tb^ 
tawny  white  ball,  glared  upon  Dad.     But  when  h 
would  have  spoken,  the  Spaniard  restrained  him, 
and  answered  instead : 

'*  Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  be  merry.  Well, 
well,  when  we  are  all  grandees  of  Spain  together, 
our  colonel  of  grenadiers  here  may  return  the  jest." 

"  But  mind,  the  squaw  here  has  your  life  in  her 
hands,  and  I'd  never  trust  a  woman,"  said  Junius, 
as  they  passed  out. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
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"As  he  radc  ower  yondor  hill 
And  down  yon  dowif  den, 
There  was  a  roar  in  Clyde  water 
Wad  fear'd  a  hunder  men. 

"O  roaring  Clyde,  ye  roar  ower  loud, 
Your  streams  are  wondrous  Strang; 
Make  me  your  wraek  as  I  come  back  — 
But  spare  me  as  I  gang." 

WHEX  tliey  were  gone,  the  old  man,  fran- 
tic at  thought  of  the  shame  with  which 
he  knew  himself  covered  in  his  daugh- 
ter's eyes,  and  torn,  it  is  equally  sure,  with  the 
disgust  and  horror  which  he  himself  felt  for  the 
thing  he  was  about  to  do,  stood  long  in  the  doorway, 
looking  after  the  di.sorderly  retreat  of  the  negroes. 
"  So."  he  said  finally,  turning  upon  her,  "  you 
come  down  to  spy  on  me.  And  now  you  set  your- 
self up  in  judgment  over  your  father,  and  call  him 
all^  the  villains  you  can  imagine,  because  he  would 
fain  place  the  mark  of  rank  upon  your  brother's 
brow.  Tis  little  you  care.  An  Indian  was  your 
mother,  and  an  Indian  you'll  be  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  But  for  Salcquah,  I  will  make  of  him  —  " 
/'Dad."  interrupted  Lit  in  a  broken   voice,   "I 
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have  said  none  of  those  things  to  you.  I'm  hungry ; 
I'm  worn  out ;  and  Mistress  Golightly,"  —  a  sob 
caught  in  the  girl's  throat,  —  "  she's  lamed,  an'  for 
life,  as  I  believe,  an'  'twas  I  did  it  to  her,  with 
travelling  down  here.  Why,  in  the  name  of  God! 
Dad,  what  would  1  want  to  harm  you  for?  Will 
you  go  and  get  the  mare?  I  tied  her  over  by  the 
far  spring." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  miserably  a  minute; 
then,  without  a  word  of  denial  or  reproach,  went. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  reckless  courage  of  both 
that  neither  he  nor  Lit  feared  for  an  instant,  she 
to  l>e  left  alone,  nor  he  to  leave  her,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  Junius's  band  returning. 

When  Dad  came  back  from  seeing  to  the  comfort 
of  the  mare,  instead  of  resuming  the  denunciations 
which  he  had  originally  begun  as  a  sort  of  defence 
against  her  unsix^ken  reproaches,  he  sat  heavily 
down,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Lit  looked  at  him.  She  had  examined  the  supply 
of  liquor,  and  she  knew  that  her  one  hope  was  to 
induce  him  to  drink  enough  that  she  might  get  away 
—  get  back  to  St.  Simons  and  warn  tlie  garrison. 
This  planned  attack  of  the  Spaniard  she  knew  they 
were  apprehending.  But  of  the  details  they  could 
know  nothing,  and  this  treachery  within  their  camp 
must  surely  work  their  utter  destruction  unless  they 
could  be  warned  in  time. 

"Oh,  dear  Heaven!"  she  groaned  within  her- 
self, "  why  should  my  flesh  creep  at  doing  this 
thing?  He  will  often  be  drunk  himself.  'Tis  to  save 
more  than  his  life;  for  I  had  far  liefer  see  him  dead 
than  see  him  lead  the  cruel  Spaniard  against  our 
people.     And  yet  —  and  yet  —  all  my  life  long  I 
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have  begged  and  prayed  and  besought  Heaven  that 
he  might  not  do  so;  and  now  must  I  be  the  one  to 
coax  him  into  taking  more  of  the  stuff? 

"  Dad,"  she  said  finally  in  a  heart-broken  voice, 
"  I'm  that  worn  out  that  I  wish  you'd  give  me  "  — 
she  choked  —  "a  bit  of  liquor." 

"  What,  lass !  "  he  returned,  with  a  flash  of  his 
usual  reckless  good  humour,  "  you  come  to  it?  You, 
who  would  never  taste  a  drop?  Well,  'tis  a  brave 
medicine  for  all  the  ills  of  this  world  —  though  it 
sends  many  a  poor  fellow  too  soon  to  taste  the  ills 
of  the  next." 

He  poured,  as  she  hoped  he  would,  a  mug  for  her 
and  one  for  himself.  Under  pretence  of  getting 
some  water  from  the  well  to  dilute  the  liquor  in 
her  cup.  Lit  threw  hers  out,  and  complaining  that 
she  had  spilled  most  of  it,  asked  him  for  more. 
This  jogging  his  memory,  he  himself  drank  again, 
turned  his  back  sullenly  upon  her.  bade  her  lie  down 
and  sleep,  and  addressed  himself  strongly  to  his 
evillest  counsellor,  the  jug. 

She  crouched  upon  a  hide  which  had  been  spread 
in  a  corner.  Once,  when  she  had  lain  so  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  such  a  matter,  and  Dad  seemed  to 
have  fallen  to  brooding  and  forgotten  the  jug.  Lit 
rose  and  again  asked  for  liquor  in  a  voice  that 
fainted  witli  pain  and  grief. 

Again,  he  gave  it  jocularly,  and  returned  to 
it  himself.  Thereafter  she  watched  him  with  fear- 
struck  eyes.  Would  he  be  long  al)out  it?  Would 
he  drink  enough  to  make  him  sleep  heavily?  W^juld 
he  —  as  often  before  —  barely  drink  sufficient  to 
make  of  him  a  dangerous  maniac  ?  In  the  hour  she 
spent  so,  Lit  lived  a  year  of  torture. 
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Once,  when  Dad  drowsed  beside  the  emptied  mug, 
the  girl  crept  back  and.  with  tears  running  down 
her  face  and,  "  O  God.  forgive  me!  "  silently  filled 
the  cup  which,  later,  he  roused  and  drank.  This 
act  was  the  bitterest  thing  life  had  ever  done  to  Lit 
Buccleugh,  or  asked  of  her. 

Finally,  after  some  groaning  and  swearing,  some 
getting  up  and  moving  restlessly  about,  the  old  man 
threw  himself  down  u\->(m  the  pile  of  saddles  'ind 
equipments,  and  slumlK'red  fitfully.  Lit  rose  from 
her  couch,  creeping  by  inches,  slowly,  stealthily  past 
him.  She  was  not  in  much  terror,  for  he  kept  no 
jailer's  eye  upon  her.  seeing  that  she  had  no  way 
to  leave  the  ("owi)ens  save  upon  horseback,  and  he 
n  the  pile  of  saddles,  bridles,  anrl 
animal  to  ride  save  poor,  injured 
'tly,  or  the  great  black  horse,  whom 
_lf  and  Saletjuah  had  ever  backed. 

This  same  horse  was  the  objective  point  of  Lit's 
present  errand.  Her  father's  head  was  on  the 
skirts  of  her  saddle,  his  left  arm  twisted  in  her 
bridle-leathers.  Her  only  hope  was  to  find  the  black 
horse  in  the  pen;  catch  him.  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible;  mount  him.  and  ride  him  with  the  simple 
Indian  bridle,  a  rope  around  the  lower  jaw. 

Once  outside  the  room,  she  breathed  more  freely, 
and  ran  toward  the  pen.  The  black  horse  knew 
her  at  once;  she  had  often  fed  him,  and  he  came 
in  the  dark,  nosing  against  her  dress  and  begging 
for  salt  or  some  dainty.  "  Aye,  my  man,"  she  said, 
reaching  up  to  find  if  by  chance  he  had  a  halter  on, 
"  but  'twill  be  another  story  when  I  try  mounting 
of  ye." 

Finding  no  rope,  she  bent  down  and,  laboriously. 
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with  the  knife  she  carried,  cut  and  haggled  the 
hem  from  her  homespun  skirt,  twisted  it,  and 
formed  a  clumsy  but  strong  rope  bridle.  As  she 
did  so,  the  great  'lorse  backed  away,  snorting.  Her 
movements  were  mysterious  to  him,  and  he  was  not 
reassured  when  siie  came  up  and  clasped  his  mane, 
trying  in  vain  to  reach  the  high  backward-drawn 
head,  antl  slip  her  noose  over  the  lower  jaw.  The 
gate  she  had  lastened.  fearing  that  he  wouk'  scape 
her  in  the  struggle  which  she  knew  to  be  impending, 
hoping  that,  once  on  his  back,  she  should  be  able 
to  kncjck  away  the  stick  she  had  set  against  it. 

The  black  horse  glared  at  her,  and  decided  against 
her.  In  a  moment  of  comparative  indecision  on  his 
part,  she  twisted  both  hands  hard  in  his  sweeping 
mane.  Using  her  weight  as  well  as  her  strength,  she 
drew  down  his  head  and.  once  in  reach  of  his  nose, 
grasped  with  her  free  hand  the  nostrils. 

Then  came  the  struggle.  Around  —  around  — 
around  the  pen  he  swung  himself  from  side  to  side, 
striving  to  beat  her  against  the  logs  which  formed  its 
harrier.  And  the  girl  was  well  aware  that  the  least 
misstep,  the  smallest  stumble,  and  she  would  be 
down  under  those  cruel  hoofs,  the  life  stamped  out 
of  her  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Finally,  maddened  with  his  ill  success,  the  great 
horse  threw  himself;  and  the  girl,  partly  jerked 
by  the  fall  and  partly  yielding  of  intention,  came 
down  with  him.  her  knees  upon  his  head.  As  he 
lay  there  quiet  for  an  instant,  as  a  horse  will,  she 
drew  her  thick,  strong  scarf  of  tow  linen  through 
his  mouth  and  knotted  it  securely  around  the  jaw. 

Then,  indeed,  he  was  angry,  offended,  outraged. 
He  regained  his  feet   with  one  movement  of  his 
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whole  body,  ran  Vack  to  the  length  of  the  rope, 
reared,  and  came  on  with  battling  forefeet.  She 
knew  that  her  life  hung  on  the  toss  of  a  penny  in 
this  matter;  and  yet,  so  terrific  were  the  risks  be- 
fore it  and  behind,  that  to  mount  this  rebellious 
creature  seemed  to  her  but  a  little  matter. 

She  had  meant  to  have  leaped  upon  him  as  he 
got  up,  but  he  had  defeated  her  purpose  by  his 
quickness.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try 
again;  and  now,  as  he  ran  furiously  bac'-  the  scarf's 
length  and,  feeling  it  pinch  his  lip  on  the  jerk,  came 
charging  at  her  again,  she  evaded  the  direct  onset, 
gave  his  head  a  sidewise  wrench,  once  more  seized 
first  mane,  then  nostrils,  and.  as  before,  by  throwing 
her  arm  over  his  neck,  her  weight  on  his  head,  her 
hand  twisting  his  tender  nostrils,  threw  him  —  or 
helped  him  to  throw  himself.  .And  when  he  rose 
this  time,  with  a  leap  and  a  snort,  she  was  clinging 
to  his  back,  her  knees  gripping  his  sides,  one  hand 
twisted  in  his  mane,  one  straining  on  her  scarf 
Indian  bridle. 

With  this  his  frenzy  culminated.  lie  tore  around 
the  small  enclosure  like  a  thing  poss^'ssed.  Each 
time  they  passed  the  gate,  she  strove  to  trike  away 
its  prop;  each  time  missed  it  and  barely  held  her 
place  upon  his  back.  Finally,  having  run  until  he 
despaired  of  dislodging  her  by  mere  running,  he 
came  up  to  the  gate  in  a  thundering  gallop,  looked 
contemptuously  at  it,  rose  to  it  like  a  bird,  and  they 
were  over  it  and  ofif  up  the  homeward  trail  like  a 
rock  from  a  catapult. 

Girl  and  horse  burst  out  into  the  open  night-world 
and.  though  nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
the  black's  calculations,  had  started  upon  the  des- 
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perate  mission  Lit  had  planned  while  lying  there 
at  the  Cowpens. 

The  palli  was  between  thickets  of  palmetto. 
These  cut  at  the  girl  like  blades  as  she  shot  be- 
tween them,  and  the  two  roared  up  the  track 
through  the  night  at  a  blinding  pace.  In  the  whirl 
of  this  first  mad  burst  of  speed.  Lit  could  maintain 
but  one  idea  —  to  hold  —  to  grasp  the  great  barrel 
with  her  knees,  twist  her  strong  fingers  into  the 
mane,  bow  lier  head  low  and  hold  for  dear  life. 

The  night  had  fallen  black  and  gusty;  the  wind 
bawled  hoarsely  past  her  ears  like  a  brow-beating, 
bellowing  voice.  She  was  in  a  chaos,  an  inferno 
of  sound  and  speed.  Suddenly  from  a  near-by 
thicket.  ]\listress  (iolightly.  who  had  probably  been 
left  outside  the  corral,  lifted  head  and  heel,  neighed 
a  plaintive  greeting,  and  skurried  limpingly  after 
them.  They  were  in  the  trail  for  Cumljerland,  but 
Lit,  after  some  moments  (or  perhaps,  as  seemed 
more  likely  to  her,  some  hours)  of  this  terrific  spe.d, 
bore  inland  to  find  a  ford  or  ferryage  across  Pa- 
muskey  Creek,  the  Mistress  following  as  best  she 
could.  She  hoped  to  find  ferryage,  for  the  creek 
was  in  fact  a  river,  and  a  treacherous  stream  at 
that.  -And  she  knew  not  at  what  moment  she  might 
rid"  headlong  into  a  Spanish  camp;  for  turn  or 
check  f)r  intluence  her  horse  she  could  not. 

It  was  beginning  to  storm  now,  a  black  mid- 
summer thunder-shower,  with  flashes  of  lightning; 
and  in  one  of  these  she  saw  the  Pamuskey.  an  inky 
line  right  before  her  horse's  feet.  "  Lord  be  good 
to  me!  "  she  said.  "  I  seem  picked  out  to  fight  wi' 
black  deils  this  night.  First,  'twas  Weeping  Moon, 
a  sullen  deil,  and  black  enough;   then,  Chunkey  — 
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who  might  be  daughter  to  her  —  and  Junius,  a 
slippery,  dancing  black  fiend,  indeed ;  and  Dad  — 
oh !  "  she  shivered,  "  and  his  familiar  deil  of  drink 
—  drink  that  /  gave  him ;  then  this  black  demon 
of  his,  that  is  just  as  much  in  nv'nd  to  kill  me  as 
Junius  was,  and  more  like  to  do  it.  Now  comes 
this  cruel,  black  witch  of  a  stonn.  and  the  black 
w^ater  to  swim.  Shall  we  win  through,  my  girl?" 
And  she  turned  to  glance  back  where  the  Mistress's 
white  shape  tlickered  amid  the  blackness  around 
her.  The  mare  had  again  and  again  tnade  up  lost 
distance,  and  caught  them  up,  in  those  intervals 
when  the  black  stallion  turned  furious  and  he  and 
Lit  had  to  fight  it  out.  In  a  long  blaze  of  lightning, 
Lit  now  saw  the  mare  turning  off  on  a  trail  toward 
the  coast  and  Cumberland;  while  the  black  horse, 
as  fearless  as  his  wild  sire,  took  Pamuskey  water 
breast-high  and  began  swimming  from  the  first 
stroke. 

"  Oh,  you're  off  for  home  and  safety,  are  you, 
Polly?  "  the  girl  called  a  little  ruefully  to  the  white 
mare.  **  Well,  I  reckon  I  must  go  on.  I  beant 
quite  come  to  the  end  of  all  things.  I  can't  be 
killed  this  night,  for  I've  got  that  preacher  the  old 
man  gave  me  to  wed  yet."  and  she  laughed  to  her- 
self, on  the  crest  of  one  of  the  big  horse's  upheavals, 
all  alone  in  the  black  night.  She  slid  from  his 
back  and  swam  beside  him,  one  hand  clutching  a 
streamer  of  his  mane. 

The  first  wild  burst  of  speed  lasted  probably  half 
an  hour.  It  was  all  too  much  like  violent  madness 
for  Lit  to  form  any  judgment.  But  after  the  I*a- 
muskey,  the  frantic  plunges,  as  of  a  wounded  buck, 
settled  into  a  long-reaching,  dead  run.     This  gave 
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his  rider  a  chance  to  get  her  wits  together,  and 
estimate  the  task  l)efore  her. 

Tliere  were  ntj  stars  to  judge  by,  but  she  guessed 
that  it  was  not  beyond  ten  o'clock.  Forty-Jive  or 
forty-six  miles  woukl.  she  thought,  ta'-e  her  to  Fort 
St.  Simons;  and  she  must  make  it.  if  it  might  be 
done,  by  dawn.  She  tried  now  to  modify  the  speed 
(if  her  horse,  and  did  succeed  in  doing  so;  but, 
though  spent  of  his  first  blazing  resentment,  and 
pretty  well  breathed,  there  were  yet  times  when  he 
strove  suddenly  to  be  rid  of  her  in  any  fashion,  and 
would  have  bolted  from  the  trail  into  the  thickets  to 
scrape  her  ofif  against  the  low-hanging  boughs. 

They  were  nearing  the  Satillo  now.  Ferryage 
must  be  found  here,  and  Lit  was  unspeakably  glad 
to  see  by  the  light  which  a  late-risen,  waning  moon 
glimpsed,  from  tattered  edges  of  flying  cloud,  the 
ferryman's  hut  in  a  clearing  upon  the  bank. 

But  would  the  black  horse  halt  to  her  hand? 
That  would  he  not.  She  put  him  at  the  door  — 
dismount  she  dared  not,  but  hoped  to  strike  upon 
its  boards  in  passing  —  all  to  no  good.  He  swept 
by  it  at  a  thundering  gallop,  and  only  by  dint  of 
pulling  desperately  did  she  wheel  him  into  the 
clearing  at  all. 

Once  there,  he  ran  at  full  speed  around  its  edges. 
The  girl  sIk  lUted  now :  "  Boat !  —  ferry !  —  hal- 
loo !  "  and  again,  "  Boat !  —  boat !  —  hoo-ee !  hoo- 
ee-ee !  " 

Three  times  she  swooped  yelling  around  the 
house,  apparently  much  to  the  liking  of  the  black 
horse;  and  the  third  time  she  passed  the  doorway, 
a  sleepy  man  stood  in  it  and  inquired :  "  Is't  the 
Spanish  —  or  the  Indians  —  or  the  devil  ?  " 
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Set  across  Satillo  water,  into  whose  ferry  he  had 
been  dragged  by  the  jaw,  the  black  horse  l>egan  to 
have  a  wholesome  respect  for  his  rider.  When  she 
had  forded  a  stream  or  two  more,  showing  no  fear 
of  himself  or  the  water,  and  was  come  to  the  ferry 
at  the  Little  Satillo,  he  was  surticiently  complaisant 
—  though  she  dared  not  yet  disnKjimt  —  to  permit 
himself  to  be  guided  up  to  the  ferryman's  d(x)r, 
where  she  beat  upon  the  boards  and  called  the  man 
forth. 

He  was  a  low-headed,  black-faced,  surly  fellow, 
who  unbent  for  a  moment  t(j  admire  her  hf)rse.  It 
needed  all  her  courage  to  keep  Lit's  voice  steady, 
as  she  cautioned  him  to  look  out  for  the  mountecl 
Creeks  who  were  of  her  party,  but  who.  being  less 
well-horsed,  had  dropped  somewhat  behind  her. 
They  would  certainly  be  up  within  half  an  hour, 
she  assured  him.  and  must  be  set  across  without 
delay,  since  all  three  were  bearing  dispatches  from 
different  points  to  Oglethorpe  at  St.  Simons.  She 
drew  a  freer  breath,  as  Thunderbolt  sprang  from 
the  boat  up  the  northward  bank. 

Once,  as  though  conjured  up  by  the  thunder  of 
the  big  horse's  hoofs,  a  man  sprang  out  into  the 
trail,  leaped  at  the  animal's  heacl  with  a  shout,  and 
would  have  halted  them.  Lit  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter;  Thunderbolt  did  the  choosing.  He  slack- 
ened not  one  whit  in  his  stride,  and  she  listened  to 
hear  the  crunching  of  bones  as  the  man  was  ridden 
over.     But  he  slipped  lithely  aside  like  a  shadow. 

"  An  Indian,"  Lit  reflected.  "  No  white  man 
could  have  been  so  quick." 

She  crouched  close  to  the  horse's  mane,  looking 
momently  for  an  arrow  or  a  musket-ball  to  follow 
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her.  But  whether  her  assailant  were  unarmed,  or 
whether  he  had  found  from  their  instant's  encounter 
that  she  was  not  one  whom  he  sought,  she  rode  free. 

Her  next  ford  was  a  narrow,  swift  creek,  running 
between  high,  steep  banks,  an  ugly  crossing  even  in 
daylight  and  to  one  who  knew  it  well,  though  it 
might  almost  have  been  bridged  by  one  of  the  great 
cypress-trees.  At  the  top  of  the  bank,  for  the  first 
time,  the  black  horse  liesitated;  and  when  she 
forced  him  down,  he  drev,-  back  snorting  at  the 
water's  edge.  He  was  beginning  to  be  weary ;  and 
enough  water  is  enough,  even  of  a  July  night,  when 
you  are  running  as  you  have  heretofore  only  run  in 
dreams. 

Lit  eagerly  seized  the  occasion  to  assume  a  mas- 
terful —  even  a  browbeating  —  tone  and  attitude. 
She  dug  her  heel  into  his  side,  and  drove  him  in 
with  a  shout.  He  took  the  water  badly;  a  sunken 
log  tripped  him ;  they  were  whirled,  sucked,  beaten 
by  this  swifter  current,  and  lar  ed  a  dozen  rods 
down-stream  in  a  palmetto  thicket. 

It  was,  however,  worth  the  trouble  and  danger; 
for  after  it.  Thunderbolt  belonged  to  her.  The 
trial  was  over;  he  was  hers,  as  gentle  to  her  hand 
as  was  ever  his  mother,  the  white  mare. 

Then  began  a  thing  that  was  cruel  to  Lit's  tender 
heart.  Madly  as  he  had  run  at  the  outset,  waste- 
fully  as  he  had  flung  his  breath  and  speed  along 
the  trail,  she  must  —  now,  when  he  trusted  her  — 
push  him  relentlessly;  first,  with  patting  and  en- 
couraging; later,  with  cries  and  digging  her  heel 
against  his  side. 

How  the  latter  part  of  that  ride  was  made.  Lit 
bcarcely   knew.      Half-swooning   with   exhaustion. 
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every  muscle  wrenched  and  iwundeil  and  strained, 
maddened  with  sheer  weariness,  in  deep  (Hstrcss  o{ 
mind,  she  seemed  to  herself  only  a  creature  sent  out 
with  motion  in  it.  There  was  no  tlKui^dU.  no  sen- 
sation, no  hope,  even  for  miles  and  miles,  as  she 
went  on  and  on. 

Her  overfraught  heart  gave  way  and  she  wept 
aloud,  .'iviractedly,  to  the  distraught  night;  then 
started  to  hear  her  own  loud  sobs,  and  wiped  the 
streaming  tears  with  her  sleeve,  or  uikiu  the  fan- 
tastically dancing  masses  of  her  dark  hair.  This 
hair  which  had  been  drenched  in  the  1  muskey, 
dried  —  even  her  soaked  clothing  dried,  v  hat  with 
the  warm  wind  whooping  past  them,  and  her  fevered 
body  within. 

The  horse's  mad  plunges  had  loosened  the  hair 
from  its  braids,  and  now  some  sudden  up-swelling 
of  wind  w^ould  take  it  like  a  great  cloud  above  her 
head,  drop  it.  and  dash  and  wind  it  around  her  face 
like  a  veil,  till  she  fought  it  away  that  she  might  see 
as  much  as  could  be  seen  in  the  Arst  pale  strugglings 
of  dawn. 

The  magnificent  pace  of  the  great  black  was 
lessened  to  pitiful  short  bounds,  like  those  of  a 
spent,  wounded  hart.  He  gathered  his  trembling 
legs  and  launched  himself  forward  for  each  leap  as 
though  it  might  be  his  last. 

Suddenly,  just  as  a  quivering  spear  of  light 
came  up  out  of  the  sea,  which  Lit  could  discern  in 
ghmpses  through  the  thicket  to  her  right.  Turtle 
River  opened  up  dim,  gray,  and  mysterious  before 
her.  So  near  the  coast,  this  stream  is  an  estuarv 
the  further  bank  faintly  conjectured  from  the  near 
one. 
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The  girl  drew  her  panting  horse  into  a  sli; ambling 
trot ;  her  eyes  roved  wildly  alotv<  the  hank  seeking  a 
boat.  Suddenly,  from  the  near-by  thicket,  cai  le  the 
sharp  command.  "  Halt!"  ,  ^  .     ,  ,  -, 

The  accent  was  broad  Scotch,  and  Lit  deemed  it 
^afe  to  answer  to  the  challenge.  "  Who  goes  there?  " 
"  \  friend  —  with  letters  for  the  general ! ' 

The  man  who  had  spoken,  a  cattle-hunter  f<M  fhe 
army  was  leaving  the  thicket  with  deliberate  Scotch 
caution,  when  Lit  launched  herself  from  the  great 
horse's  back,  caught  the  fellow  by  the  sleeve  and 
shook  him.  crying.  "  For  God's  sake  move,  man!  I 
have  news  that  means  life  or  death  to  the  town  of 
Frederica  —  and  all  that  be  within  it!" 

At  this  energetic  summons  a  half-dozen  com- 
panions joined  the  sentry  in  the  road.         _  ^^ 

"And  what  would  you  have  of  us.  mistress? 
the  first  speaker  inquired.    "  The  Spanish  be  ofif  the 
bay  at  St.  Simons  —  aye.  two  an"  thirty  sail  of  them 
—  and  there  is  no  ferryage  to  the  Island  for  a  soul 

this  day."  ,, 

"  Set  me  across  the  river,'    pleaded  Lit  —     me 

and  the  horse." 

'•  That  will  I  right  gladly  —  except  the  beastie, 
which,  by  your  leave,  mistress,  needs  a  pistol-ball ; 
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for  I  arn  thinking  he  will  no  li. 
other  side." 

"Nay.  I   will  not  —  so  there!      Lit  burst     ut 
"  He  goes  with  me.  or  I  go  not  at  all.    Leave  y.'ur 
men  here,  if  need  be,  and  set  us  over.     Oh!    nn- 
poor.  lx)nny,  brave  fellow !  "     She  wept  as  she  k 
the  stumbling,  trembling  animal  on  board  the  boa. 
crying,  "  'Twas  Lit  who  put  you  to  your  death  likv 
this!" 
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There  was  room  i  i  tlv  broad  i)eria,L.ua  f>  all; 
the  rowers  gave  way  uith  i  will  "'lu  1  ule  ki\cr 
is  wide;  half-s  y 'across  the  j^tx  d  be  -t  gave  a 
groan,  came  to  his  kntc-  and  iicl  witl  his  head 
against  Lits  drt:,s.  she  -obuin;.  jver  him  as  though 
he  were  a  t  'end. 

"  Poor.  IxH  ay  Uuidic  —  an  tuas  not  hi-,  war 
—  what  cared  h.c  'or  Spamar-i,  or  Ent;lish  —  but 
they  wouldna'  let  1  n  live  'lis  l'»nn\  life  —  he  must 
e'en  Ije  killed    -Lu.  Lit  huim   kill  him.     Oh.  oh, 

oh!"  ,     ^ 

A  they  neared  the  ■  ther  i-hoi  the  sound  of 
cannon  l)t_an  to  i.ome  ac-  ■;  the  ter.  and  Lit's 
mipati"^"  ce  ii;crease<l  "  The  Spanisi.  .la'  been  stand- 
ing <  ml  -*"*"  the  !r  tor  i  week,"  the  old  Scotch- 
man i<'';  he:  "  ai  I  now.  like  enough,  they  have 
taken  le  tlocui  mid  .;<  le  <  er.  Best  stay  with  n 
since  tiie  1  rse  is  de  '  '^V'e  vmII  push  up  where 
we  can  sc  hem  w  ui  't  <  selves  being  seen,  and 
if  -o  be  there  comes  .         nance  to  get  you  —  and 

•our  news  —  to  the  gei  •    d,  we  will  surely  do  it." 
Anc        it  came  about  luat  Lit  liuckaloo  saw^  the 
battle         St.   Simons   from  the  water   side.      SI  e 
saw    1         reat  pnud  fleet  of  thirty-two  sail,  tv 

irjre      iuws   leading,    dash   in   upon   Oglethorpe 
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il  of  cutters  and  guard-boats,  engage  them, 
ik  one.  The  periagua-full  wept,  prayed,  swore, 
ing  to  the  sex  and  religious  convictions  of  its 
is  occupants. 

nally,  after  a   four  hours'  fight,  the   Spar  <h 
swept  past  them  all.  and  up  the  Altamai  a  w  uh 
,ff,  stern  breeze  chasing. 

rhe  old  Scotchman  looked  doggedly  n      r,  cie.^r- 

tiic    defeat. 


mined    to    find    some    advantage 
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*'  Wed."  he  said,  '*  the  beggarly  dons  ha'  left  us  a 
clear  ovist  10  land  you  on,  mistress." 

But  poor  Lit's  horriticd  eyes  were  following  the 
fleet  up  the  river.  Though  she  knew  they  would 
meet  resistance,  though  she  felt  that  her  information 
might  yet  he  in  time,  it  now  seemed  as  though  those 
great  tluttering  gulls  of  ships  were  carrying  instant 
destruction  to  those  two  so  dear  to  her. 

"  Oh.  c;o<l  keep  us!  "  she  groaned,  as  the  rowers 
swung  the  boat  out  across  the  narrow  sound,  heading 
for  tlie  fort. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

TIIK    HATTLE    OF    BLOODY    MARSH 

"  Thev  closed  full  fast  on  iviry  side, 
No  slackiiiss  tlicrt'  moii-  he; 
And  tvir  inori-  the  rede  Ithtdf  ran 
Under  the  greenwood  tree." 

LIT  finally  reached  O.tjlethorpc's  presence, 
s])cnt.  staj^i^erin.u:,  almost  blind  with  exhaus- 
tion and  misery.  Comin.c;^  close  to  him,  she 
poured  out,  in  her  direct  way.  her  story  of  the 
Spanish  spy,  and  the  plot  to  blow  up  the  magazine. 
.At  the  end.  "  I  pray  you,"  she  gasped,  "  let  me  go 
on  to  warn  those  at  Frederica !  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  the  general  remonstrated,  "  I 
will  not  send  so  over-worn  a  messenger  as  your- 
self. The  swiftest  among  my  Indian  runners  is 
already  despatched.  Aldonado,  if  he  returns,  will 
be  clapt  in  irons  at  once,  anfl  the  magazine  narrowly 
watched  lest  there  be  others  in  the  plot.  Do  you 
lie  down  now.  and  strive  to  get  soine  repose.  We 
have  held  a  council  of  war.  and  decided  to  dismantle 
this  fort  as  near  as  may  be.  spike  the  guns,  burst 
the  cohorns  and  make  what  speed  is  possible  to 
Frederica." 

.\  kindly  old  Scotchwoman,  herself  nurse  and 
laundress  at  the  garrison,  came  up  and  jnit  an  arm 
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around  the  girl's  swaying  form  to  lead  her  to  a 

'^- D've  think  I'm  going  bli.id,  mother?"  moaned 
Lit,  as'she  went,  trembling  and  staggermg.  was 

never  ailing  in  my  life ;  and  I  -  dare  no  fall  sick 
or  die  now -or  go  blind.  Is  there  aught  there 
—  or  there?  — is  there  naught  around  us?  — tor  1 
see  nau'dit."  And  before  the  old  woman,  who  had 
nhlegmatically  piloted  her  along  to  the  bed  could 
mak?  any  reply,  poor  Lit  fell  upon  the  blessed  couch, 

already  asleep.  , 

She  knew  no  more  untd  she  was  aroused  at 
midni'  ht  to  mount  a  horse  and  accompany  the 
retreating  forces  in  their  seven-mile  march  up  the 
isl-md  They  took  the  only  route  possible,  and  one 
which  was  perfectly  safe;  for  the  Spanish,  even 
^vere  they  landed,  could  not  have  gotten  to  them 
through  the  morasses.  .... 

Lit  had  been  riding  for  some  time  in  silence  in 
the  warm,  odorous  dark,  the  sea-wind  whispering 
in  the  palmettoes  beside  the  way.    She  was  conscious 
of  a  multitude  of  soft  sounds,  indicative  of  an  army 
in  moti.^n;  the  creaking  of  saddle-leathers,  the  clink 
of  arms,  the  sound  of  hoofs,  the  occasional  groaning 
of  a  wounrled  man.  the  flash  of  a  lantern  up  or  down 
the  invisible  column.     She  was  vaguely  aware  that 
one  walked  beside  her.  a  hand  on  the  horse  s  mane. 
Finally.  "  I  prav  you,  sir,"  she  questioned  of  those 
unseen  footsteps  sounding  by  her  side  in  the  dark, 
"  at  what  time  are  wc  like  to  reach  Frederica.  do  you 
think'"     And  was  astonished  to  be  answered  by 
the  general's  voice,  "  We  will  make  it  before  day- 
light, never  fear;  and  'tis  owing  to  you,  my  brave 
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girl,  that  we  shall  find  a  fort  standing  there  awaiting 
us." 

She  discovered  with  the  first  faint  glimmer  of 
dawn  that  she  was  mounted  on  the  gcncrars  charger, 
while  he  walked  besiile  her.  Arriving  at  the  fort, 
they  found  Diana  and  the  baby,  with  some  of  the 
officers'  wives  and  children,  gathered  in  the  building 
used  for  a  court  of  justice.  The  fort  being  well-nigh 
impregnable  from  the  water  side,  and  the  walled 
town  lying  between  it  and  a  land  assault,  this  was 
deemed  the  safest  place.  Day  was  dawning  when 
the  forces  from  St.  Simons  found  themselves  within 
the  gates  of  Frederica. 

Oglethorpe  considered  that  his  only  chance  was 
to  act  now  (as  he  little  liked  to  act)  upon  the 
defensive.  He  set  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to 
work  upon  the  fortifications,  strengthening  them 
in  every  possible  detail.  Nearly  a  hundred  scouts 
circled  about  the  invading  tr(X)i)S,  striking  a  blow 
or  taking  a  prisoner  where  they  could,  and  bringing 
in  continual  news  r "  Tie  enemy's  movements.  These 
informed  the  ger  .;i  hat,  on  the  evening  of  the 
sixth,  the  SpaniLh  lad  landed  at  Gascoigne's 
Blufif,  where  they  had  fortified  themselves  and  en- 
camped upon  shore.  At  this  point,  they  were  four 
miles  below  Frederica  by  water,  but  cut  off  from  it 
by  morasses  and  impenetrable  woods  in  such  a  way 
that,  to  reach  it,  they  would  have  to  go  down  the 
coast  toward  St.  Simons,  there  turn,  and  come  up 
the  length  of  the  island,  following  indeed  the  exact 
route  which  Oglethorpe's  forces  had  taken.  Arriv- 
ing before  the  town,  they  would  l>e  obliged  to 
approach  it  by  a  narrow  trail  cut  through  dense 
oak  woods,  and  upon  which  not  more  than  two  could 
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walk  abreast.  This  precluded  the  bringing  of 
cannon  or  baggaj;e.  and  it  is  probable  that,  with 
their  arrangements  concerning  the  blowing  up  of 
the  magazine,  they  thought  much  more  of  the  attack 
from  tile  water  siile.  and  would  make  little  attempt 
toward  an  effectual  demonstration  by  laiul. 

The  coast  lookout  brought  in  word  that  the  Span- 
ish admiral  had  hoisted  the  bloody  flag  upon  his 
ship.  /^  shudder  ran  through  the  little  garrison 
at  this  news.  "  Xo  (luarter,  is  it,  you  murdering 
robbers !  "  cried  Lit.  shaking  a  prophetic  fmger 
toward  the  .\ltamaha.  *'  Aye,  but  not  to  us  — 
not  to  us.  To  you  l)e  it  —  down  your  own  decks 
mav  the  blood  run!  " 

All  througii  the  sixth.  Indian  and  Highland  scouts 
and  small  squads  of  Rangers  were  coming  in  with 
the  news  that  they  had  met  here  and  there  small 
parties  of  Si)anish.  evidently  spying  out  the  land. 
This  served  to  keep  the  garrison  at  Frederica  upon 
the  alert;  but  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  that  Captain  Xcjble  Jones,  with  a  .small 
detachment  of  regulars  and  Indians.  l)eing  on  a 
reconnoitring  expedition,  fell  in  with  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  Spanish  column  coming  up  from  St. 
Simons  by  the  narrow  way  already  described.  These 
he  made  prisoners,  and  from  them  received  the 
information  that  the  tiiain  army  was  on  the  march. 
An  Indian  runner  conveyed  the  news  immediately  to 
Oglethorpe. 

As  he  entered  the  fort,  the  Highlanders  were  being 
paraded  under  arms.  The  general  aiuiounced  this 
information  to  them  with  a  shout,  sprang  upori  a 
horse  which  stood  saddled  near  by,  and  ordering 
four  platoons  of  his  own  regiment  to  follow,  rushed 
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forth.  He  reached  the  scene  of  battle  with  two 
or  three  of  Toonahowi's  Creeks,  and  a  Highland 
man  who  had  outrun  the  others. 

The  fighting  was  hand  to  hand,  the  Spanish 
being  here  in  a  small  opening.  The  general  took 
two  prisoners  vvith  his  own  hands.  Toonahowi, 
being  shot  in  the  right  arm  by  a  Spanish  captain, 
drew  his  pistol  with  his  left  hand  and  shot  his  assail- 
ant through  the  heart.  The  general  pursued  the 
fugitives  more  ihan  a  mile,  halted  on  an  advanta- 
geous piece  of  ground,  and.  being  encumbered  with 
a  number  of  prisoners  whom  he  wished  to  take  back 
to  the  fort,  posted  the  men  of  his  own  regiment  and 
the  Highlanders  in  a  dense  wood,  ambushing  the 
road  by  which  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  must 
pass  to  reach  the  fort,  and  himself  returned  with  all 
speed  to  Frederica  to  make  such  preparation  as  was 
possible  to  repel  the  invaders. 

Highlander  and  (jeorgian,  Creek  and  Cherokee, 
they  lay  close  in  the  warm  greenness  of  the  palmetto 
thickets,  their  scouts  intently  listening  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  But  it  needed  not  the  trained 
ear  of  the  scout  to  detect  the  approach  of  that 
column.  Three  Spanish  captains,  with  a  hundred 
grenadiers,  two  hundred  foot-soldiers,  besides  their 
negro  and  Indian  followers,  came  up  the  narrow 
green  defile  through  the  woods  with  bands  playing, 
banners  flying,  and  fresh,  gay  uniforms,  danced 
upon  by  the  chequering  dapples  of  sunlight  through 
the  live-oaks. 

Reaching  the  savannah,  whose  border  walls  of 
green  were  the  ramparts  behind  which  Oglethorpe's 
forces  lay.  the  Spanish  deployed,  stacked  arms,  and 
began  —  what  military  manoeuvre,  does  the  reader 
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suppose?  Why,  the  building  of  fires  and  the  prej)- 
aration  of  what  was  either  a  delayed  breakfast  or 
an  early  midday  refreshment! 

The  officers  in  command  of  the  ambushed  forces 
awaited  the  favourable  moment.  Then  the  signal  to 
attack  was  raised  by  Charles  Mackay  —  a  Highland 
bonnet  held  up  on  a  claymore. 

x\  Highland  bonnet  on  a  claymore !  Valour's  own 
cognisance.  On  what  coasts,  in  what  rock-ribbed 
gorges,  beside  what  outlandish  waters,  on  what  im- 
passable mountain  heights,  in  what  deadly  fens  and 
marshes,  has  the  Highland  bonnet  led  to  bloody 
death  —  with  the  silent,  savage  attack,  or  w  ith  the 
pipes  screaming  beside  it!  India  knows  the  terror 
of  its  sign;  the  Crimea,  Africa,  these  wild  Ameri- 
cas, wherever  English  adventure  has  set  a  foot, 
Scottish  valour  has  aided  to  make  that  foothold 
secure.  And  never,  in  any  of  these  places  where 
Scottish  bones  lie,  did  this  signal  lead  to  more  com- 
plete victory  than  in  the  action  which  has  gone  down 
in  history  as  the  battle  of  Bloody  Marsh,  or  Bloody 
Bend. 

Attacked  by  an  enemy  they  could  not  see,  the 
Spanish  ran  to  their  arms,  but  were  shot  down  even 
as  they  ran.  They  attempted  repeatedly  to  form; 
but  the  English  platoons  burst  through  the  thicket 
with  levelled  bayonets,  and  the  panic-stricken  foe 
fled  in  every  direction.  The  Rangers  and  High- 
landers, gathering  up  the  loaded  muskets  which  had 
been  left  on  the  ground,  fired  them  after  their 
owners. 

Down  the  green  path,  up  which  they  had  come  to 
the  music  of  their  own  drums,  the  Spaniards  fled, 
with  the  Highland  shout,  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and 
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the  hurrahs  of  the  Rangers  ringing  after  them. 
Some  ran  into  the  marshes,  where  they  mired 
and  were  taken  prisoners,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  be  at- 
tacked by  white  men,  or  slain  and  scalped  if  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees. 

That  green  lane  down  which  they  ran  was  a 
gauntlet,  along  which  they  were  harried  with  tumult, 
hacked  and  mutilated  with  sword  and  fire.  Some 
turned  aside  into  the  thickets  and  were  lost,  only  to 
be  found  later  and  taken  prisoners.  But  a  pitiful 
remnant  escaped  to  the  Spanish  camp.  The  com- 
manding officer  was  mortally  wounded.  They  had 
lost  in  officers  and  men,  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
nearly  two  hundred. 

During  the  confusion  of  the  skirmish,  word  went 
to  Oglethorpe  at  Frederica  that  his  men  were  being 
defeated  and  driven  back  by  the  Spanish.  He 
hastened  with  two  platoons  to  reinforce  them,  and 
coming  upon  the  ground  of  victory  when  it  was 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished,  he  promoted 
the  young  officers  who  had  gained  it,  there  on  the 
very  field  of  their  valour. 

But  not  even  with  this  signal  victory  could  so 
small  a  force  remain  secure  in  the  presence  of  so 
overwhelming  an  enemy.  The  same  troops  which 
had  gained  this  victory  pursued  the  flying  remnant 
of  the  invaders  to  a  causeway  over  the  marsh,  within 
a  mile  of  the  Spanish  camps.  They  found  that  the 
enemy  had  entrenched  themselves  in  the  dismantled 
fort  of  St.  Simons,  and  having  no  artillery  with 
which  to  attack  a  fortified  position,  the  general 
returned  to  Frederica. 

His  men  were  jubilant.  Victory  beyond  belief  had 
crowned  their  arms;   but  in  the  commander's  heart 
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there  could  be  nothing  but  apprehension  which  ap- 
proached close  to  (lesi)air.  tie  showed  in  his  letters 
and  diary  of  this  j)eriod  that  he  appreciated  to  the 
fullest  the  terrific  resiionsibility  laitl  upon  him.  Not 
only  the  lives  of  all  with  him  ilcpended  upon  the 
successful  issue  of  all  his  enterprises;  but  the  very 
life  of  the  colony  itself.  He  was,  in  fact,  hemmed 
in  by  a  force  ten  times  as  great  as  his  own.  While 
the  Spanish  held  the  river,  no  support,  no  succour 
could  come  to  him.  He  was  aware  also  that  they 
must  know  approximately  his  numbers  and  situa- 
tion; and  that,  with  this  knowledge,  they  should  fail 
to  close  in  and  crush  him.  he  could  not  believe. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  information  was 
brought  to  him  of  dissension  in  the  Spanish  camp. 
The  Cuban  and  Florida  troops  were  encamped 
apart.  Desperation  counseled  him  to  attack  them 
separately.  His  attempt  to  do  so  was  frustrated 
by  the  treachery  of  a  spy,  a  Frenchman  in  the  Fng- 
lish  forces,  who  fired  his  gun  while  they  were  stealing 
upon  the  enemy,  and  deserted  to  the  Spanish  ranks. 

Of  this  reverse  tlie  general  made  such  brilliant 
use  as  brought  further  victory  from  the  very  clutch 
of  defeat.  He  wrote  a  most  ingenious  letter  to  this 
deserting  spy,  ])urporting  to  be  from  a  friend  who 
was  supposed  to  be  still  with  Oglethorpe,  making 
references  to  the  money  the  spy  had  received  from 
the  English  commander,  in  return  for  which  the 
Spanish  were  to  be  piloted  by  him  up  under  the 
secret  batteries  placed  in  the  woods  ready  to  destroy 
them,  and  mentioning  large  forces  which  were  then 
on  the  way  frr>m  Carolina  to  join  Oglethorpe. 

Nothing  but  their  fears  could  have  counseled 
the  Spanish  commanders  to  believe  this  story.    They 
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(Hu  put  such  credit  in  it  as  made  of  their  defeat  a 
panic  rout.  Reaching;-  l-'ort  Williain,  which  they 
knew  to  have  a  very  small  {garrison,  they  attacked 
it.  But  heroic  Alexander  Stuart,  liavin,^  received 
Oglethorpe's  message  t(j  hold  (jut  desix'rately,  re- 
pulsed them  —  with  sixty  men  in  his  garrison! 

Oglethorpe  had  the  pleasure  of  relieving  Stuart, 
beating  off  the  Spanish,  and  following  down  after 
them;  of  seeing  the  whole  great  fleet  tly  before  his 
pitiful  handful  of  guard-lKUits.  and  of  pursuing  them 
even  to  the  St.  John's  and  within  sight  of  Augustine! 

W'hitefield  rose  up  in  his  church,  and  was  moved 
to  one  of  his  iriarvellous  flights  of  eloquence  over 
this  expedition.  "  Our  deliverance  from  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniard."  he  said,  "  is  such  as  could  only  be 
parallelled  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  had  cast 
lots  and  determir/ed  to  give  no  quarter.  They  were 
for  the  Carolinas,  and  were  of  the  mind  to  put  in 
and  take  Georgia  on  their  way.  But,  behold,  '  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift.  nf)r  the  battle  to  the  strong.' 
Providence  ruleth  all  things.  They  are  wonderfully 
repelled,  and  in  a  marvellous  manner  are  they  sent 
away.  *A  little  band  chased  a  thousand;  aiid  a 
small  one  overcome  a  large  people.'  " 
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"  My  little  sonne,  mine  only  sonne, 
Will  ye  no  answer  me? 
Gif  I  hae  killed  mine  only  sonne, 
My  heart  will  break  in  three." 

AS  a  group  of  the  women  and  children  were 
crossing  the  parade-ground  to  the  fort,  just 
after  the  action  of  Bloody  Marsh,  a  party 
of  Indian  warriors  came  whooping  and  capering 
in  at  the  gates,  laden  with  their  usual  bloody  trophies 
—  for  though  Oglethorpe,  more  persistent,  or  more 
influential,  than  other  white  commanders,  had  been 
able  to  prevail  against  the  torturing  and  mutilating 
of  prisoners,  he  C(  nld  not  expect  but  that  the  Indians 
would  take  scalps  from  their  dead  enemies. 

The  women  were  hurrying  on,  with  averted  faces, 
when  Lit  —  hardier^  than  the  others  —  glanced  back, 
halted,  and  crying,  "  Don't  look,  mistress  —  go  on! 
Here's  some  to-do  —  I'll  see  to  it,"  returned  toward 
the  entrance. 

That  which  had  attracted  her  eye  was  a  head,  sev- 
ered from  the  trunk,  borne  upon  a  tall  lance  —  or 
spear  —  staff  by  a  Cherokee  warrior,  who  was  chant- 
ing that  this  man  was  his  enemy  of  old,  and  in  the 
gui<^e  of  a  friend  had  betrayed  him  and  slain  his 
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brother.  Fascinated  and  revolted,  Lit  gazed  upon  the 
head  Ixirne  aloft.  It  was  a  black  face,  with  short 
crisp  hair  above  its  temples,  the  eyes  half-closed,  as 
though  in  insolent  derision,  the  lips  writhed  back 
from  the  white  teeth  in  a  perpetual  sneer.  And 
in  it  Lit  recognised  the  Spanish  colonel  of  grena- 
diers, the  emissary  who  had  Ixcn  most  eager  for 
her  life,  Sir  Paris's  late  attendant  and  gentleman 
of  the  bedchanilxjr,  Belinda's  bearer,  the  IMuto  that 
hail  carried  that  dusky  Proserpine,  Chunkey.  from 
the  ken  of  her  owners  —  Junius. 

And  by  that  same  token,  who  was  this  dwarfed 
man,  or  ancient-looking  Ixiy,  who  came  limping  in 
the  rear,  with  bound  hands  and  sullen  eyes  down- 
cast?   Who  but  Chunkey 's  self? 

Lit  hurried  forward,  her  glance  flinching  from 
that  ghastly  head  whose  drooping  eyelids  gave  it 
the  grotesque  appearance  of  looking  down  with 
scorn  upon  the  crowd  beneath,  spoke  to  Chunkey's 
captor,  and  laid  a  hand  upon  the  woman's  shoulder. 

When  they  last  met.  Chunkey  had  been  at  Lit's 
throat  like  a  snarling  cur.  Now,  according  to  the 
ways  of  the  world,  was  the  time  for  vengeance,  for 
reprisal.  No  such  thought  was  in  Lit's  mind.  She 
had  immediately  informed  Chunkey's  captor  that  he 
had  taken  a  woman,  not  a  man ;  and  when  the  Chero- 
kee disgustedly  relinquished  his  prisoner,  Lit  said 
to  her:  "There  is  your  mistress,  Chunkey,  do 
you  want  to  go  to  her? " 

Chunkey  raised  her  fierce,  sullen  eyes  to  her  ques- 
tioner's face,  then  softened  a  little  as  she  looked 
where  Diana  walked,  the  fair-haired  child  led  in 
her  hand. 

"  Iss,  I  go  to  her.    I  carry  little  boy,"  she  said. 
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And  so  it  was  that  she  selected  her  own  office, 
one  in  which  she  proved  surprisingly  capable. 

Diana  and  her  party  remained  for  near  a  month 
in  Frederica;  then,  the  general  having  gi  on  her, 
as  he  had  pnnnised,  and  much  sooner  than  he  had 
expected,  a  country  safe  for  women  and  children 
to  travel  through,  she  was  for  setting  out  —  August 
though  it  was  —  to  follow  up  such  faint  and  broken 
clues  as  the  weeks  in  the  garrison  town  had  brought 
her, 

Chunkey  astonished  them  all  (after  having 
been  with  Diana  for  a  week,  dropping  back  day 
by  day  into  her  position  and  her  former  manner  and 
bearing,  half  of  dog-like  fidelity,  and  half  of 
indifferent  brnsqueric)  by  giving  them  the  most 
direct  information  they  had  yet  had.  She  was 
in  the  attack  upon  Mcwsa,  she  told  them,  dressed 
in  men's  clothes,  as  at  Bloody  Marsh,  and  carrying 
Junius's  extra  arms  and  ammunition.  She  saw 
Robert  that  night  and  twice  afterward,  as  a  pris- 
oner in  the  possession  of  some  Spanish  Indians. 
Her  statements  bore  every  evidence  of  truthfulness, 
and  Lit  at  once  urged  that  Diana  and  the  party  go 
down  with  her  to  the  St.  Mary's  plantation. 

"  Tis  there,  trust  me,  'tis  there,  mistress,  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  out  what  may  be  in  this  tale 
of  Chunkey's.  And  'tis  the  only  way  —  the  only 
place  —  a  woman,  a  white  lady,  can  come  close  to 
the  place  of  that  year's  battles.  And  beside,  you 
can  have  there,  through  Dad  and  through  me,  word 
with  all  the  lower  Creeks,  and  indeed  with  almost 
any  Indian.  There  we  could  find  a  way  to  bargain 
even  with  the  Spanish  Indians,  and  so,  maybe,  with 
the  Spaniards  themselves." 
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Her  faithful  heart  was  torn  with  anxiety  as  to 
how  that  father,  always  hclovcd,  and  now,  as  it 
ahnost  seemed,  donhly  near  in  his  def>;ra(latioii  and 
falling  away  from  the  path  of  hcjiiour,  m'v'ln  be 
larmg. 

General  Oglethorpe,  knowing  nothing  of  Dad's 
wavering,  (for  Lit's  knowledge  of  her  father's  con- 
templated defecti(.,  had  been  a  secret  H-.?d  in 
her  own  breast,)  did  not  oppose  the  expe  '  .t,,.j. 

The  Spaniar<ls  were  routed  and  flung  b.r!:  thtir 
Indians  reducer! .  through  sheer  terror,  ti  sni)- 
niission  heretofore  unknown,  so  that  the  w  ■  .;•  ,uu[ 
the  country  into  which  Diana's  party  went  were  as 
safe  and  peaceful  as  the  neighljourhood  of  Savannah 
itself. 

A  great  flat-bottomed  periagua  of  the  Company's 
was  going  down  to  Cumberland  Sound  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Mary's  —  perhaps  further  south  —  and 
would  take  the  party.  At  the  Cumberland  place 
they  could  get  both  a  b<  .at  of  Buckaloo's  and  Creek 
row  ers. 

They  left  Frederica  at  dawn,  went  down  the 
inland  passage,  arrived  at  I  ■  nl's  place,  and  were 
off  up  the  St.  Mary's  the  next  morning.  It  was 
twenty  miles  and  more,  as  the  river  wound,  and 
against  a  strong  current. 

They  rowed  all  morning,  then  landed  for  lunch 
and  rest  under  a  group  of  stately  live-oaks,  where 
Return  ran  about  and  played  games  with  two  of 
the  Creek  row^ers  who  were  young  fell -ws  and  of 
that  smiling  friendly  type  more  often  seen  among 
the  Southern  Indians  than  among  the  tribes  further 
north. 

Lit  put  aside  all  the  baby's  invitations  and  chal- 
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lensres.  to  his  Maiesty's  preat  perplexity.  Her  dis- 
quiet K-rew  visibly,  and  when  they  had  reeniharked 
and  were  once  nn.re  moving  toward  the  home  planta- 
tion, apprehension,  dread  lest  she  l)e  not  forgiven 
her  apparent  defection  and  the  death  of  Thunderbolt, 
quite  mastered  her.  Diana,  having  striven  vainly 
to  allav  the  girl's  uneasiness,  finally  desisted  and  left 
her  to  herself.  deemir„'  it  the  greater  kindness 
Now  they  again  rowed,  for  probably  an  hour  and 
a  half,  in  the  naked,  burning,  deadly  heat.  The 
silent  dense,  palpitating  air  promised  a  thunder- 
shower,  which  had  not  yet  come.  an<l  the  nerves  of 
all  living  creatures  were  on  eilge  with  the  longing 

\t  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  finally 
reached  the  landing  — a  dock  of  some  pretensions, 
built  of  cvpress  logs  —  in  front  of  old  Dad  s  strag- 
gling settlement.  Lit  sprang  out  of  the  lioat  the 
mon\ent  it  touched,  leaving  Zublcy  and  the  Indians 
to  bring  up  mother  and  child.  She  said  hurriedly 
and  deprccatinglv  to  Diana,  as  she  moved  toward 
the  house.  "  T  will  go  find  my  father,  mistress ;  let 
me  see  him  fiist." 

But  even  as  sh.-  spoke,  from  the  front  of  the  liouse 
came  a  staggering,  distraught  figure,  and  Buckak)o 
ran  forward",  his  hands  out.  crying  to  her.  '*  Lit  — 
Lit'  Come.  oh.  come!  He  calls  for  you  every 
Pi,„^ient  — ah!  — that  it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear 
him!  Oh.  lass!  he's  going  awav  from  us  —  my 
son  —  mv  bairnie  —  mv  chieftain !  " 

The  1<''W.  fortress-like  house  was  built  round  a 
court,  which  opened  towanl  the  broad  sweep  (^f  the 
St.  Marv's.  The  thick  walls  were  generally  a  per- 
fect defence  against  the  heat  of  the  climate;    and 
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always  if  coolness  were  to  l)c  found,  it  would  l)e 
in  the  shaded  courtyard  which  overluoketl  the  riwr. 

There  they  had  brought  the  sick  child.  an<l  laid 
hitn  upon  a  couch  near  its  outer  edj;e.  Motionless, 
by  one  of  the  corners  of  his  lx*d,  hiding  herself  from 
him  in  its  draperies.  Weeping  Moon  crouched;  for 
he  hail  said  earlier  in  the  day  that  she  was  a  wicked 
woman,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her;  and  old 
Dad  had  driven  her  from  the  rfwni  with  hard  wt)rds. 
Xow,  dishevelleil.  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the 
father  stood  Ijetween  the  two  Wfjmcn  and  begged 
that  they  do  something  for  his  boy. 

Lit  went  forward  without  a  won),  kneeled  djwn 
by  the  child  and  kissed  Inm;  and  feeble  as  he  was, 
the  great  lifjuid  eyes  glowed  and  lightened  upon  her 
in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  gladness.  The  parched  lips 
smiled  and  whispered  her  name. 

She  lifted  his  small  hot  hands  and  laid  them  alx)ut 
Ijer  neck.  "  It  is  fever,"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
Dad,  "  swamp  fever." 

"  Xay!  "  cried  Buckaloo  with  a  groan.  "  'tis  the 
judgment  of  God,  lass,  b'ever,  say  you?"  and  he 
sat  down  upon  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  gripping  its 
edge  in  his  hands,  and  watching  the  child's  face. 

Return  had  gone  to  sleep  fmm  the  heat  and 
weariness  of  travel.  His  mother  -vent  with  him 
into  one  of  the  nK)ms  and  laid  him  down,  bidding 
Chunkey  take  a  branch  and  keep  the  tlies  ami 
mosquitoes  from  him  while  he  slept,  then  l.uk  to 
the  dying  l)oy  in  the  courtyard.  .She  brought  a 
ba'^in  and  cloths,  and  signetl  to  T.it  that  she  shoul.l 
bathe  his  brov/.  which,  when  she  .lid.  he  seemed 
feebly  glad,  .and  his  gl.ance  restctl  sweetly  upnii 
Diana,   whose  lovely   face  he  kwew.     Hut   after  a 
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time,  he  turned  from  her,  roUing  his  beautiful  dark 
head  feverishly  on  the  pillow,  and  looking  piteously 
at  his  father.    "  Lift  me.  Dad,"  he  moaned. 

Buckaloo  took  him  upon  his  breast,  and  walked 
up  and  down,  stark  mad  with  the  agony  of  it. 

"  For  two  nights  they  say  he  has  walked  so  with 
him  to  quiet  him,"  whispered  Lit  to  Diana.  "  Sale- 
(luah  has  been  sick  but  three  days,  and  he  has  suf- 
fered no  hand  to  touch  him  but  Dad's.    Poor  Dad !  " 

Suddenly  they  saw  the  man  stop  in  his  walk, 
throw  back  his  head  with  its  long  black  hair,  and 
with  a  great  cry  raise  the  child,  as  a  priest  lifts  the 
Host  before  the  altar.  "  O  God !  "  he  saifl.  ''  1 
had  Init  one  —  but  one  pet  lamb  to  me  —  my  bairn 
—  my  onlv  S'>n !  And  will  you  take  him  so? '"  And 
thev  knew  that  the  Ixn-  was  dead. 

In  the  strain  and  stress  of  it.  as  was  always  so 
with  Buckaloo.  reason  gave  way.  "  Speak  to  me, 
tny  bairn  —  O  my  -on  —  my  little  lad!"  he  cried. 
•Dad'.s  bairnie.  then.  l)o<t  hear  fathe-r'  There's 
my  brave  young  fighting  man.  my  Mico  o"  the 
Creeks.  O  bairnie  —  bairnie  —  bairnie  —  O  little 
laddie  —  O  my  <on!  " 

Lit.  in  a  corner  of  the  court,  her  head  on  Diana's 
shonlder,  wept  to  merciful  exhaustion.  Dad  suf- 
fered n«  »ne  —  not  even  her  —  to  approach  or  touch 
the  chil<l. 

F.vening  drew  on.  cool  and  cloudy.  The  rain  had 
fallen,  but  not  here.  There  were  soft  breaths  of 
moist  wmd  coming  in  from  seaward. 

The  man  ]«•■  kc(i  out  upon  the  shadf>wed  coolness 
which  it  seemed  might  have  brought  life  to  the  dead 
cfi;ld  in  his  arms;  and  of  a  sudden  he  sprang  up 
anil  ran  with,  him  down  to  the  river,  and  on  to  the 
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outermost  end  of  the  rude  pier.  There  he  sat,  his 
white  face  with  its  burning  eyes  hfted  to  the  hurry- 
ing clouds,  the  little  rigid  figure  spread  across  his 
knees.  And  they  could  see  his  hands,  tlung  up 
toward  heaven,  and  hear  him  crying  aloud,  talking 
and  pleading,  nnUtering  and  singing. 

Zubley,  who  had  been  attending  to  the  practical 
matters  of  life  as  usual,  and  caring  for  little  Return, 
now  came  to  the  women  and  asked,  "  Should  not 
something  be  done  ior  the  poor  soul ?  Will  he  not 
leap  into  the  water?  " 

Lit  was  done  weeping.  "  Xaj ,"  she  answered, 
dry-eyed  and  ([uiet,  '*  leave  him  l)e.  "lis  Dad's 
way.     Wait:    the  frenzy  will  spend  itself." 

So  they  drew  together  in  the  courtyard,  and 
watched  till  his  head  began  to  droop,  and  the  cries 
came  fainter.  Then  his  daughter  went  down  to 
him  and  took  his  hand  and  called  his  attention  to 
the  child  t>n  his  knees,  that  he  was  really  ilead; 
and  they  came  up  to  the  house  Itearing  the  little 
Son.  and  laid  him  dowii  once  more  upon  his  bed. 

And  here  presently  came  trotting  from  the  inner 
rooin  to  his  mother.  Return,  who  had  wakened 
renewed,  his  face  rosy,  fresh,  and  smiling  a>  a 
cherub's  face  seen  in  clear  water. 

'■  ?\Ii>>tress."  old  liuckaloo  was  saying,  "  you  have 
Come  to  a  very  sad  hi>use.  It  is  a  house  which  hath 
lost  its  prop,  for  there  will  be  no  more  sons  to  it." 

"  I  would,"  said  Diana.  "  that  1  had  come  earlier, 
that  I  might  have  been  useful  to  you,  sir.  I  have 
i^oine  skill  in  these  mattfrs." 

"  In  the  matter  of  .i  fever'-'  "  s.iid  old  Dad.  gently. 
"  Why.  yes.  I  think  a  fever  may  bt-  dealt  with.  But 
this  son  of  mine  was  taken  I'r  >ni  me  beratise  I  was 
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mit  w.Tthy  to  have  him.  You  <ec.  trostress,  this 
lass  «ho  stanils  hesulc  HK*  here  so  «}uk'i.  so  1.  \:inj>, 
md  sa>s  nau^-ht.  liiit  sIk  knows  bk  to  be  ..  very 
bad  man." 

•  ()   Dad!"   l)et?.s;c(l   l.it.   "1   knu^w   et  tto  sroh 
thini:  as  that.     I'ray  do  not  -^  ly  it." 

*'  Whv.  yes."  Dad  urijol.  patiently.  "  i  think  ymi 
do.  Lit.  lor  yon  hcanl  the  hasest  of  my  plans.  Ihey 
h.ive  o'lne  i"  naui^ht.  What  w-ould  a  had  mans 
plans  cme  lo'  Nanj^ht.  S»>.  my  son.  nnstress, 
that  \va>  ever  ol»Cihenl  to  tnc  —  and  tTn>st  Iminj;  — 
will  not  rise  now  if  1  hiil  him.  \'ca.  though  1  cry 
nn-  he.irt  i»ut.  and  tear  out  mme  eyes  in  my  ani::ui?4i, 
he  will  nt»t  rise  an«l  answer  me.  See  how  tlw  seheines- 
of  the  w  K-ked  are  hnuii^ht  tn  nothinji^.  I  would  have 
made  my  little  lad  ;i  ijrandee  of  Spain.  (Oh.  she 
^;Jl^^vs  it  —  Lit  knows  well  oi  it.)  1  would  have 
made  him  a  sj^randee  oi  Spa;m.  1  say.  .so  that  his 
ancestrv  ini.uht  l>e  forjjot.  iioil  knows  that  he  was 
descemied  from  a  hetter  m:m  than  any  efrandee  of 
Spain.     \'et  1  said.  "  He  is  n< -t  to  he  a  .saroasfe." 

•'  I  would  nnt  have  a  sava^  ftir  my  s^n  —  wonhl 
I  not?  Then  came  (lod  —  and  his  anijel.  death, 
walkinv^  in  the  shadow  hehmd  him.  says.  '  .\le.\- 
ander  liiiccleu^h,  you  have  no  mmi  whatever.'  .And 
see.  mistress,  it  is  so."  .\nil  he  looked  pitifully  from 
the  child  to  Diana's  face. 

Diana  was.  lons^  ere  tlii-.  melted  to  tears,  and 
Return,  .seeins::  her  weep,  climhed  to  her  knee  and 
huncT  there,  his  own  hicf  hlue  eyes  Ijrimminj^-,  yet 
manf'.illv  restrainint:  his  trriof.  kissincr  and  cnmfort- 
itii:  her.  "  I  think,  sir."  Diana  sohhed.  "  that  what 
people  will  do  for  their  children  is  —  is  creditable 
to  litem." 
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"Aye?"  (|ucric(l  IXnd  rcllectivcly,  "  tliiiik  you 
so?  And  yet  you  never  knew  the  strain  of  liolditijr 
in  your  arms  a  son  so  loved,  hut  still  helonj^Mii-;  to 
that  race  which  we  white  men  despise.  Xow  vour 
son,"  and  the  desolate  j^aze  ol  those  .threat  hiack  e\(s 
dwelt  passiiij^dy  u\>(n\  the  fair  and  (hm])led  example 
of  wiiat  hahyhood  should  l»e,  "he  is  most  l)eantiiul 
and  white.  A\u\  for  my  hahy  —  my  Ijoy  —  my 
Httle  lad  —  he  —  hut  truly.  mi>tre>s,  he  aI>o  was 
a  iKnune.  hrave,  handsome  cliihl!" 

**()h.  indeed,  most  licautiful!"  Diana  ea^arly 
declared. 

*■  (J.  aye  —  heautifu:!  —  and  a  hi-h  heart — and 
all.  imy  laimi.  \'el  couM  he  not  lie  white.  So  I  said 
he  sIkhiUI  have  ruhes  and  title  and  honours.  Oh, 
fool!  fo«>i!  Did  1  thmk  hy  these  —  with  Ivintr  aiul 
(hshononr  antl  a  traitors  acts  —  and  risk  —  \ye. 
a  hlack  villam  I  may  l»e;  hut  I  would  *a"  llmii^dit  1 
w'ouid  a'  had  sctme  ^ense  to  me.  and  n^t  jui-t  ha' 
lim-n  a   fottl  complete." 

Laiter.  when  the  s(|uaws  had  taken  the  rhild'-  Imdy 
in  charj,'e.  Dad  sat  in  the  courtyard  and  talked 
with  his  white  t,ruests.  Lit  came  to  Diana  an-i  t<.!d 
her  that  W  eepint,-^  M<m.ii  had  heir.i^ed  pitifully  lo  l)e 
allowe<l  to  dress  au<l  handle  the  little  Ixwiv.  saying 
humhiy  that  now  he  would  not  care,  he  rvotdif  not 
l)e  any-ry  now.  "  I  aluKist  fort(ave  her."  -aifl  the 
pale  jijirl.  with  red.  swollen  eyes,  'and  1  c<  uM  not 
refuse  her.     She  i<  drcssinf>:  him  nnu." 

IJt  went  to  her  f.ither  and.  with  her  arm  acrr)>> 
his  shoulder.s,  asked  some  very  fjeiulc,  ^u.irded 
questions  hetrayint,^  that  she  thoujrhi  Dad  would  -til] 
have  much  knowledi,'-e  of  the  Spaniard^  and  tluir 
plans.       He  was  as  simple  and  hr(»ken  in  his  manner 
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as  a  little  child.  "  Nay.  lass.  I  know  naught  of  them. 
\\hen  1  woke  and  found  you  away  with  Thunder- 
l,olt —  Aye.  did  you  ride  him  to  death?  Well, 
'twas  a  brave  lass,  and  a  brave  deed  she  did.  Yea. 
he  is  gone,  like  the  little  lad.  Well,  lass,  when  1 
fdund  you  away,  and  the  horse.  1  trudged  on  foot 
back  here.  .\nd  then,  like  a  bolt,  my  bairnie  was 
.struck  down;  and  after  it.  1  heeded  no  other  thing 
on  earth.  I  have  seen  none  of  them,  nor  heard  from 
none  of  them." 

"And  what  will  you  do  now.  Dad?"  Lit  asked 
him  wistfully.  She  krew  his  emotional  nature  well 
enough  to  be  sure  he  could  n<.t  stay  there,  where 
every  stone  in  the  house-wall,  anil  every  path  the 
little'  thing  feet  had  trod,  cried  out  to  him  of  his 
(\e-\i\  son.  *'  Here  is  Mistress  Marshall,  who  seeks 
her  husband,  and  1  have  as  good  as  promised  to  go 
with  her  wherever  is  needful." 

"No.  my  lass."  he  answered  gently:  "we  will 
bury  the  little  lad  here,  and  1  .\ill  go  to  General 
Ogleth.Mrpe.  If  he  has  need  of  me.  1  luay  find  where- 
withal to  wipe  out  this  thing  which  cost  my  son  his 
life." 

".And  what  will  she  do?"  Lit  asked,  noddmg 
back  to  where  Weeping  Moon  and  her  women  were 
crouched  alviut  the  child. 

"  She  will  go  back  to  her  people."  Ruckaloo  an- 


swered with  siidden  decision 


1   vvil!  irather  iier 


dowry;  and  this  land,  which  was  U>  have  been  my 
son's,  shall  go  back  t"  her  tr-Pie  " 

"  You  have  another  child,  sir."  Zubley  suggested. 

"  Mv  daughter."  returned  Huckaloo  uneasily,  and 
after  a  long  pause.  "  should  not  inherit  Indian 
lands."    lie  seemed  as  though  he  would  have  spoken 
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further;   closed  his  lips  instead,  dropped  his  head, 
and  fell  to  brooding. 

But  why  Salequah  should  have  been  deemed  a 
suitable  possessor  of  Creek  lands,  and  not  his  sister, 
their  father  did  not  explain. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


BY    DEVIOIS     WAYS 

Weei.e  he  clad  in  palmor's  wicdc, 

l-i\r  palniiis  \vi-  will  lii'i  ; 

'I'hiTi'  is  iiiu'  ontlandisli  man  will  ns  al>ide, 

Nor  will  lis  coiiu'  nvf.' 

Then  tliiy  rived  east,  anil  they  rived  west. 

In  many  a  sirannge  coiintrye." 


THF,  clews  «>fTere(l  to  p^or  Diana  were  not 
few  —  tlicy  were  heart-breakinj^Hy  many. 
There  had  heen  white  men  seen  in  such 
various  places;  tliere  had  heen  more  than  one  nnrec- 
oynised  body  found.  These  latter  clews  were  not 
often  hrou^iit  her.  however;  but  if  tliey  were,  she 
resolutely  disregarded  them. 

After  a  final  siftinj^  of  all  that  could  be  heard, 
she  decided  to  return  up  the  coast  to  Savannah,  and 
po  thence  to  the  Salzburtjer  settlement  at  I''l)enexer, 
belicvincf  that  the  iK'st  clue  was  promised  by  a  (ler- 
nian  lxiv  who  had  been  drummer  in  one  of  the 
Ranj^er  companies,  and  was  only  recently  returned 
from  iinpris(Miment,  first  ir;  the  castle  of  Aup^ustine, 
and  later  as  a  slave  of  s<Mne  Spanish  Indians.  .She 
wiiuld  stop  at  Savannah,  see  her  uncle,  make  yet 
more  definite  arran,t,^ements  as  to  her  business  affairs, 
ilien  pnnidc  them  all  better  for  travellini:;^.  and  be 
free  to  f.  How  v.  hatever  leading  this  information 
might  gi\e  her. 
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Old  n.id  went  with  tlicm  as  far  as  St.  Simf»ns, 
an<l  thcu-  n  .naincl  v  ith  the  army.  'Ilicir  next  stop 
was  at  the  Dariei  lie  Scotch  settlement.  Diana 
had  come  .some  mia-.  out  of  her  dircrt  way  t(»  sec 
one  of  the  I  li.s^hlan.lers  who,  it  had  heen  said,  knew 
.somethin^^  of  Kohert'.s  fate.  It  was  the  barest 
shadow  of  a  possihihty.  and  .so  she  held  it,  yet  would 
not  disre^Mrd  it  entirely. 

She  had  not  known  that  here  at  Darien  there  was 
a  camp  made  hy  certain  of  the  Carolina  forces  who, 
connn.i,-  down  t<M)  late  for  actimi,  had  clu>sen  to 
return  leisurely  overlaurj.  |>,ut  .so  it  was;  and  they 
were  hut  fairly  landed  at  the  place  when  Lit.  who 
ha<I  heen  for  some  moments  (juestioninj,'  one  of  the 
rowers  in  Creek,  tmaed  lo  Diana  and  said,  with 
some  emharrassmciit. 

*'  Mistress,  the  captain  with  thc.e  Carf,lina  tror.j.s 
was  down  three  years  aj^onc.  He  — he  was  m  the 
att.ick  upon  Aui^ustine.  and  i  do  think  it  likelv  he 
rniolit  have  heen  at  .Mor.sa.  thou^di  1  knf>w  not 'that 
for  smc.  Will  ye  —  will  ye  go  over  and  speak  with 
lum? 

Diana  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant.  "Surely." 
.she  said.     "  \\  hy.  Lit.  yon  couM  never  believe  that 

won], I  hcMtate  to  moet  any  one  because  lie  came 
from  (  harles  Town,  and  may  have  — have  — 
kn.mn  UK'  tormerly,  whc  he  quest  is  such  as  mine 
is  ' 

'*  Aye."  faltered  Lit.  "  but  'tis  — \vell.  to  Ik;  shr.rt 
about  If.    ti>  (  ai)tain   Tillsford  in  command   here 
Shall  ue  -o  or  not?     I  will  -.)  alone,  my  dear;   but 
hkelv  he  11  tell   me  nothing,  just   for  spite." 

Diana's  ♦"ace  had  crim.soned  at  the  name;  but  she 
gathered  up  Iter  courage  and  resolution.    This,  she 
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said  to  herself,  was  one  of  the  things  which  she  must 
face,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  womanh(X)tl  as  Robert's 
wife.  Tliere  must  be  no  creature  on  earth  wliose 
front  she  feared,  before  whom  she  was  shamed. 

Mattliew  ZuM<y  went  to  seek  for  the  Highland- 
man  they  had  come  to  see.  and  also  to  secure  a 
lodging.  Lit's  Indian  informant  having  directed 
them,  they  sent  him  ahead,  and  came  clo.se  after, 
Diana  leading.  Lit  I'ollowing  lier  with  Return  in 
her  arms.  Dianas  name  beini;  sent  ahead.  Tillsford 
was  inepared.  lie  placed  a  i.imp-chair  f«>r  her  (Lit 
had  discreetly  remained  outside)  and  himseli  stood. 

"Pardon  me.  Mistress—  "  He  halted  for  the 
name  as  though  he  had  forgotten. 

"  Mistress  Robert  Marshall,"  Diana's  full,  grave 
tones  supplied. 

"Oh!  I  was  mixing  it.  y'  see,"  he  taunted  her, 
"  with  —  with  —  er  —  Cameron." 

'*  He  hath  mixed  his  licjuors,"  Lit  muttered,  "  or 
he  would  never  play  the  hour.d  so  —  no,  not  even  he. 
*Tis  well  I  staid  here,"  tears  of  fury  in  her  eyes; 
'*  for  I  should  'a'  spoiled  all  with  my  tongue." 

"  Which  is  it,  now,"  the  captain  went  on,  with 
an  assumjition  of  patience,  "  that  you  seek  ?  A 
certain  Robert  Marshall?" 

"  My  husband,  sir,  and  this  child's  father,"  Diana 
explained,  ([iiietly,  *'  who  was  lost  at  Fort  Moosa  in 
the  first  atfick  on  Augustine,  now  nearly  three  years 
ago.  And,  sir,  if  you  will  permit  me.  I  knew  you 
of  old.  and  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  I  dreaded 
coming  to  you  on  such  a  quest,  expecting  nothing 
less  than  you  seem  apt  to  give  me.  But  bethink 
you  :.  minute.  Have  you  any  grievance  against  that 
foolish,  ill-taught  girl,  Diana  Chaters?" 
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"  Why,  yes,"  returned  Tillsford  with  sudden  bit- 
terness, "I  think  I  liad.  She  was  a  person  who 
served  her  betters  (myself  anionj;  them)  as  Archi- 
bahl  Cameron  afterward  used  her;  and  I  am  very 
certain,  madam,  y<HJ  cannot  deny  great  bitterness 
toward  that  gentleman." 

"  Sir,"  Diana  answered  him,  "  I  am  not  here  to 
make  defence  to  you.  Not  to  you  am  I  answerable. 
And  yet.  1  will  .say,  that  I  have  no  bitterness  toward 
Archibald  Cameron,  nor  yourself,  nor  any  man. 
And  as  for  what  you  should  feel  toward  me:  I  did 
you  no  harm.  1  have  not  served  you  as  ill  when 
I  refused  your  hand  — even  when  in  my  shallow 
folly  I  paraded  that  rejection  — as  you  have  done 
by  that  poor,  pale  woman  you  left  behind  you  in 
Charles  Town,  and  who  was,  when  you  married  her, 
rosy,  laughing  Monis  Fanshawe." 

Tillsford  shrugged  and  frowned.  "  It  appears," 
he  said,  "  that  if  a  woman  hath  not  the  fiend's  own 
temper  to  give  her  spirit,  she  must  whine.  I  am  to 
understand  that  Mistress  Tillsford  has  been  meeting 
of  you  in  Savannah  and  relating  her  woes?" 

"  Nay,"  returned  Diana,  **  when  I  heard  she  was 
in  Savannah,  I  did  go  to  see  her  at  the  inn.  It 
was  a  sweet  girl,  and  gay  and  happy  as  a  child, 
when  that  you  wedded  her.  And  now  she  hangs  her 
head  like  one  shamed.  She  sits  at  home  pale  and 
pining,  when  those  that  were  her  mates  are  merry- 
making." 

*'  Why,  for  that."  Tillsford  retorted,  "  she  must 
make  her  choice.  Like  yourself,  she  cannot  remain, 
as  a  woman  should,  in  her  own  place,  but  must  l>e 
coming  down  to  Sava.mah  after  me.  If  you  will 
know,   madam,"   he   burst   out   suddenly   after   a 
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brooding  pause,  "  I  did  meet  this  husband  of  yours. 
I  met  him  scarce  more  than  a  week  before  the  attack 
of  Fort  Moosa,  and  despite  all  that  had  come  and 
gone,  I  liked  him  well.     He  was  a  brave  soldier,  a 
man  courteous  and  winning.    I  saw  him  at  Charles 
Town  at  the  supper-table  where  the  affront  was 
given  for  which  he  sliced  Percy  Arden's  cheek.  And 
I  give  you  my  word,  I  have  hated  women  for  it  ever 
since     He  sat  down  at  that  board  a  blithe,  care-free 
lad  •  he  rose  from  it  a  man,  ruthlessly  disillusioned, 
wounded,  shamed,  embittered.     And  when  I  saw 
him  again  — and  ever  after,  they   say  — he  was 
silent  and  grim,  and  wore  the  face  of  one  who  had 
looked  on  some  horrible  Indian  torture,  and  could 
never  win  back  to  the  brightness  and  goodliness  of 
life,  from  knowledge  of  such  agonies." 

Diana  met  this  fierce  arraignment  without  flinch- 
ing. It  was  not  to  him.  not  to  this  man,  she  owed 
an  acknowledgment  or  confession  of  what  she  felt. 
"  Have  you  information  of  my  husband's  present 
whereabouts?"  she  said,  rising.  "If  not,  believe 
me,  sir,  I  would  better  go." 

"  Nay,  Mistress  Marshall,  I  have  not  said  that  1 
know  nothing  of  your  husband.  I  take  it,  madam, 
that  when  I  speak  to  you  I  address  a  deserted  wife?  " 
"  Would  that  afifect  the  information  you  might 
have  to  give  me,  sir?"  inquired  Diana  unfalter- 
ingly. 

"  Why.  yes,  I  think  it  would."  Tillsford  replied, 
over  his  slioulder,  as  he  stood  half-turning  away 
from  her,  gnawing  at  the  end  of  a  pen  held  in  his 
fingers,  '*  I  think,  madam,  it  would.  If  your  hus- 
band, a  fine  lad  —  a  gentleman  —  a  man  who  has 
my  most  heartfelt  sympathy  —  hath  had  enough  of 
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your  fiend's  temper  and  cruel,  insolent  nature  —  by 
your  leave,  madam,  I  speak  plainly,  as  is  neces- 
sary —  " 

"  As  is  necessary,"  assented  Diana.  "  I  perceive, 
sir,  that  it  will  indeed  be  necessary  for  me  to  hear 
these  things  from  you,  as  a  sort  of  toll,  before  you 
are  willing  to  give  me  what  1  seek." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Tillsford,  unmoved,  "  if 
he.  having  the  heart  of  a  man,  left  you,  and  would 
have  none  of  you,  nor  hear  from  you,  and  now  seeks 
to  be  quit  of  you,  while  you  come  traipsing  after 
him  who  has  had  such  a  heart-scald  of  you.  to  beg 
pardon  and  favour  because  you  have  a  child,  and, 
lacking  him,  must  live  a  shamed,  forsaken,  and 
deserted  wife  —  if  all  these  things  be  true,  madam, 
and  he  desires  to  remain  hid  from  you,  I  should 
do  ill  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  him." 

The  blood  had  left  her  face  during  this  tirade,  so 
that  she  stood  for  an  instant  after  he  was  silent, 
white  to  the  very  lips,  and  trembling.  But  only  for 
an  instant.  That  brave  heart  of  hers  met  its  routed 
forces  in  full  retreat,  rallierl,  marshalled,  and  beat 
them  fiercely  back  to  the  field  of  her  cheeks.  Troop 
after  troop,  reserve  upon  reserve,  it  flung  them  furi- 
ously there,  till  that  field  blazed  with  their  sanguine 
banners. 

Tillsford  lifted  his  eyes  and  barely  glanced  at 
the  fine  face  glowing  with  generous  indignation,  the 
sparkling  eyes,  arched  lips,  and  trembling  nostrils. 
Then,  with  a  covert  smile,  he  dropped  his  gaze  once 
more  to  his  boot  toe,  and  stood  waiting  for  the  out- 
burst. He  had  touched  her  at  last.  He  was  weF 
acquainted  with  the  Diana  of  old,  the  beautiful 
virago,  and  eager  to  hear  her  justify  his  ill  report. 
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It  came  upon  him  with  a  shock  when  her  voice  began 
gently,  and  on  a  low  note  that  thrilled  along  his 

nerves  like  pain.  ,       •  r        i 

"Captain  Tillsford,   I  have  accepted  grief  and 
shame   at   God's   hands,   and   reproof    from   those 
worthy  to  reprove.    But  you  are  not  such,  and  from 
vou  I  do  not  accept  it.     1  hear  your  taunts;   but  1 
take  them  to  me  not  at  all.  nor  do  I  cringe  to  them, 
^'ou  do  not  say  these  things  to  me  because  I  deserve 
them  but  because  you  desire  to  say  them.    You  have 
said  and  done  as  ill.  to  one  who  offended  you  not 
at  all;  who  loved  you;  whom  you  married  for  spite. 
She  would  not  see  me  as  others  see  their  visitors, 
but  sent  for  me  to  talk  with  her  in  her  chamber  there 
in  Savannah,  supposing  that  you  would  have  sought 
me  at  mv  house,  and  she  might  have  word  of  you. 
She  made  me  sit  beside  her,  and  looked  upon  me  so 
pitifullv  that  I  could  have  wept.    And  w'hen  I  told 
her  I  was  setting  forth  to  seek  my  husl>and,  Nvho 
had  been  lost  since  the  first  battle  before  Augustine, 
she  said.  '  You.  too.  Diana?    Even  you?    Ah   men 
are  cruel.    Why,  Diana,  my  husband  was  in  Charles 
Town  not  three  months  gone,  and  came  not  even  out 
to  our  plantation-house.    Oh.  can  I  have  grown  so 
ugly    that  once  was  called  fair?     He  lay  with  his 
friends  at  the  tavern,  and  all  in  Charles  Town  knew 
of  it    that   I   was  not  onlv  deserted,  but   flouted, 
scorned,  who  had  never  offered  him  anyihing  but 

"I  sought  to  tell  her  that  you  must  have  loved 
her  when^ou  wedded  her.  and  would  do  so  again. 
But  -^he  said,  what  perchance  you  had  said  to  her, 
that  'twas  for  my  sake  —  for  lo\  e  of  me,  and  spite 
at  my  denials  — that  you  married  her;    that  she 
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knew  it  now.  Then  she  wept  with  me,  and  said  that 
even  my  beauty  had  not  heltl  my  husband  with 
mc,  and,"  the  red  rose  once  more,  deeply  and  pain- 
fully, in  Diana's  face,  "and  cried,  most  pitifully, 
that  her  babe  would  be  as  fatherless  as  this  my  son, 
for  that  she  believed  you  would  never  come  back 

to  her."  ^^  ,       „  ,     , 

Tills  ford  turned  with  a  start.        I  —     he  l>egan, 
then  halted  in  confusion. 

"  1  lave  you  been  reading  her  letters  ?  Do  you 
not  know  why  she  follows  you,  sir?"  Diana  in- 
quired with  sudden  sternness.  "  No,  do  not  tell 
me,"  as  his  lips  parted  to  speak.  "  I  have  no  right 
to  know.  I  have  tried  with  you  and  failed;  I  did 
it  for  my  love's  sake;  but  I  will  humiliate  R-jl^ert 
Marshall's  wife  no  further.  You  will  give  me  no 
help.     Come,  my  son,  let  us  l>e  going." 

"  A  moment,  pray,"  Tillsford  stopped  her  as  she 
came  to  the  tent  door.  "  I  —  After  all,  my  infor- 
mation is  not  recent.  It  was  before  the  disaster  at 
Fort  Moosa  that  I  saw  your  husband  last.  I  have 
had  word,  which  seemed  to  me  direct,  that  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Augustine.  I  believe  that 
voung  Ulrich  Zahn.  who  went  home  wounded  to 
Ebenezer.  will  be  able  to  tell  you  something.  He 
knows,  at  least,  that  Lieutenant  Marshall  was  living 
six  davs  after  Moosa  fell ;  and  if  I  might,  there  is 
a  man  in  Carolina  who  may  know  more,  to  whom 

I  will  apply." 

Diana  turned  and  slightly  airtsied  to  him,  the 
child  in  her  arms,  his  fair,  dimpled,  blue-eyed  face, 
with  its  ravel  of  golden  hair  about  it  —  Robert  Mar- 
shall's face  in  dewy  miniature  —  lying  upon  her 
shoulder. 
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"  Return!  "  she  said,  "  thank  the  kind  gentleman. 
He  has  helped  us  to  find  your  father." 

"Return!"  echoed  Tillsford,  with  1  curious 
inflection.  "My  God!  Diana,  who  would  not 
return  to  such  a  wife,  and  such  a  son?  Nay,  be 
not  offended,"  as  she  drew  back  coldly  at  the  heat 
of  the  speech.  "  Twas  meant  in  all  purity  and  kind- 
ness. More,  Diana.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  dally 
here  no  longer,  but  go  now  as  fast  as  Heaven  per- 
mits me  to  Mistress  Tillsford,  to  be  with  her  in  her 
time  of  need,  and  patch  a  sorry  business  there  as 
best  I  may.  I  — 1  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
told  me  of  my  wife." 

At  the  tent  entrance  Lit  met  Diana  and  silently 
took  the  child  in  her  own  arms. 

"  So.  Lit."  said  Diana  to  her,  "  here  is  a  ray  of 
light  in  all  this  darkness.  I  have  helped  poor  Moms 
Fanshawe.  God  must  be  forgiving  me,  if  he  lets 
me  succeed  in  doing  good  to  others." 

"  Aye,"  returned  Lit,  with  a  most  ludicrous  and 
grudging  reluctance,  "  I  suppose  'twould  even  be 
better  than  as  if  I'd  won  the  chance  to  wring  his 
ill-speaking  neck  fo-  him.  though  I've  so  longed 
and  prayed  to  be  let  to  do  it." 

Matthew  Zubley  had  learned  that  the  Highlander, 
of  whom  Diana  had  come  to  make  inquiries,  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  Robert,  after  the  moment 
(which  had  already  been  described  to  her  by  two 
witnesses  thereto)  when,  fully  dressed  and  armed, 
he  had  been  seen  struggling  with  a  tall  Indian  who 
had  clubbed  his  musket  to  strike.  Zubley  had  also 
found  out  the  humble  but  clean  and  most  welcome 
little  guf-ts'  house.  His  comfortable,  reassuring 
face  met  the  women  as  they  came  from  Captain 
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Tillsford's  tent,  and  he  conveyed  them  to  their  home 
for  the  night,  walking  ahead  carrying  the  child, 
Lit  and  Diana  trailing  somewhat  tardily  after. 

As  they  were  about  entering  the  little  place,  Diana, 
who  came  last,  heard  a  quick  step  behind  her,  and 
a  young  fellow,  Cecil  Strangeways,  now  a  lieutenant 
in  one  of  Captain  Tillsford's  companies,  overtook 
and  spoke  to  her.  It  had  been  long  since  she  saw 
Cecil.  She  tUished  at  sight  of  him  now.  She  felt 
that  she  had  used  this  boy  worse  than  another, 
because  they  were  childish  playmates,  and  when 
he,  a  year  her  junior,  discovered  a  youthful  passion 
for  her,  she  had  made  it  the  sport  and  jest  of  all 
their  circle. 

"Diana!"  he  cried,  "Mistress  Marshall!  Was 
—  was  Captain  Tillsford  respectful,  as  he  should 
have  been?  As  I  came  up  to  tlie  tent,  I  —  it  seemed 
to  me  I  heard  his  voice  raised  in  a  tone  —  " 

"  Why,  Cecil,  my  dear  boy !  "  cried  Diana,  put- 
ting out  both  her  hands,  "  I  had  no  thought  to  find 
you  here.  And  are  you  now  become  a  soldier? 
'Tis  my  husband's  profession,  and  that  which  my 
son  will  follow,  no  doubt.  Lit,  dear,  is  the  boy 
asleep?  O,  well,  Cecil,  at  least  you  can  look  at 
him.  And  as  he  is  no  great  conversationalist  at  this 
age,  perchance  merely  looking  will  serve  as  well,  for 
a  bachelor  like  yourself." 

"  But,  Diana,"  urged  the  lieutenant,  as  Lit  carried 
the  sleeping  baby  inside,  "  I  would  know  if  there  is 
aught  I  can  do  to  serve  you.  They  tell  me  you  are 
seeking  Lieutenant  Marshall." 

"  You,  to  serve  me !  "  echoed  Diana,  the  quick 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Methinks  you  have  a  most  for- 
giving nature,  Cecil.    Yet  you  were  happy.    God  was 
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good  to  you  that  in  the  old  days  of  my  poor,  shallow, 
blind  folly,  I  was  moved  only  to  slight  and  scorn 
your  suit,  who  were  my  better  at  every  point.  You 
are  fortunate  in  that,  though  then  you  knew  it  not. 

"  Nor  do  I  know  it  now,"  he  interrupted,  looking 
steadily  at  her,  "  nor  ever  can  learn  it,  I  think, 
Diana.  To  me  you  will  always  be  more  than  other 
women  —  " 

"Whether  better  or  worse?"  she  interrupted, 
smiling  gently.  "  Well,  in  those  days,  I  think,  Cecil, 
I  was  more  insolent  and  greedy  of  admiration  than 
another,  and  you  were  well  avenged.  I  had  laid 
up  wrath  against  a  time  of  wrath;  I  had  been 
eager  to  show  my  disdain  of  love  and  loving  hearts. 
I  never  made  a  friend  of  a  lover  —  unless  you  remain 
my  friend.  Blind  that  I  was,  if  any  heart  vvere 
weak  enough  to  show  love  for  me,  it  was  my  joy  to 
tear  out  that  love,  and.  in  its  stead,  plant  hate  and 
rage.  O,"  as  he  would  have  spoken,  "  I  planted 
seeds  of  these;  and  if  they  failed  to  spring  up  and 
bear  fruit  in  you,  'twas  not  my  fault.  I  used  to 
think  afterward  how  glad  must  be  those  I  had 
scorned  and  wounded,  when  they  saw  me  scorned 
and  wounded  in  my  turn." 

"  I,  glad?    Could  you  think  so?    Never." 

"  Why,  I  had  misprized  your  great  heart  always; 
trifled  with  and  insulted  your  rich  gifts  which  you 
would  have  offered  unworthy  me;  and  when  my 
shame  came  upon  me,  when  the  cup  of  gall  which 
I  had  gibingly  poured  out  to  you  —  and  you  had 
drank  in  noble  silence,  not  denying  its  bitterness 
nor  trying  to  thwart  my  base  triumph,  neither 
reproaching  me,  nor  seeking  any  revenge  —  when 
that  same  cup  was  held  to  my  shrieking  lips  by  a 
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hand  of  steel,  when  my  heart  was  ground  to  powder 
by  a  heart  so  much  harder  than  my  own  —  " 

"  Why,  then  it  was,  Diana,  that  my  heart  bled. 
I  thought  when  you  did  cast  me  ofif,  that  I  knew 
sorrow ;  but  when  I  heard  of  your  —  of  your  — 
of  that  dastard  Cameron's  deed,  and  I  away  on  my 
ship  and  could  not  come  to  you,  to  bring  you  my 
sword,  when  I  heard  that.  Diana,  then  I  learned 
what  a  man         •  ''  low  of  helpless  anguish." 

"  And  so.  aid,  deeply  touched,  and  striv- 

ing to  give  t  ■     somewhat  lighter  tone,  "  you 

are  fain  to  ^  .  ;..sult  your  superior  officer  on 

my  behalf.  Know,  ihen,  that  Captain  Tillsford  prof- 
fered me  no  more  than  my  just  deserts,  in  some 
ways;  and  in  all  ways  our  score  is  even.  And 
indeed,  Cecil,  at  the  last  he  did  show  a  man's  heart, 
and  I  —  I  much  respect  him." 

"  Always  generous,"  said  young  Strangeways, 
smiling.  Then,  "  Mistress  Marshall,  did  —  did  your 
husband  ever  mention  the  meeting  of  me  in  Charles 
Town  two  years  ago?  " 

"  Why,  no,  Cecil,"  she  replied,  the  red  tingeing 
her  cheeks  as  she  spoke.  "  He  was  ordered  south 
almost  immediately,  and  I  saw  him  but  once  after 
his  return  from  Charles  Town." 

"  Was  the  hand  yet  healed  ?  "  he  pursued ;  and 
Diana  cried,  with  sudden  intuition : 

"  You  were  his  second  in  that  duel !  Was  it  not 
so?    And  it  was  fought  because  —  " 

*'  Because  a  lying  fellow  had  taken  too  much 
wine,"  Strangeways  interrupted,  "  and  your  hus- 
band liked  not  the  way  i  which  he  carried  himself 
thereafter."  But  now  Diana  was  fully  informed 
what  tool  it  was  that  had  wounded  Robert's  hand. 
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The  next  morning  at  daylight  the  party  was  well 
on  its  way  to  Savannah,  in  the  big.  staunch 
periagua  Diana  had  bought  of  old  Dad  Buckaloo. 
Arrived  there.  Sir  Paris  was  found  to  be  well,  con- 
tented, and  his  arrangements,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  all  of  the  best. 

Ebenezer  was  much  further  from  Savannah  by 
water  than  by  land,  so  did  the  river  wind.  Yet 
Diana  chose  the  water  way.  for  her  boat  was  com- 
fortable and  convenient.  Also,  she  desired  to  take 
Return  with  her.  and  travelling  horseback,  carrymg 
a  baby  in  July  weather,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly 
undertaken. 

The  prim,  clean  little  German  town,  laid  out,  as 
Savannah  had  been,  with  straight,  broad  streets, 
large  lots,  and  many  open  squares,  was  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  Savannah,  and  overlooked  a 
lake  called  Niedlinger's  Sea.  T'e  inhabitants,  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  practising  the  .eligion  of  Christ  in 
its  purity,  were  of  humble  origin  and  primitive 
habits,  accustomed  to  labour  and  patient  of  toil. 
They  desired  no  slaves,  and  therefore  there  was  a 
quaint  homeliness  about  this  village,  unknown  in 
those  settlements  where  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
elbowed  the  palmetto  huts  of  the  poor. 

Return  was  vastly  taken  with  the  gay,  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  bonny-dame,  lad's-love,  youth 
and  old  age,  rioting  from  the  door-stones  to  the 
split  palings  of  each  dooryard ;  and  long  after  they 
had  left  the  spot,  he  prattled  of  the  flowers  in 
"  'Nezer  town." 

The  clue  proved,  as  so  many  other  clues  had 
proven,  quite  vain.  The  Ixiy.  Ulrich  Zahn.  who 
might  have  told  them  something,  sickened  on  his 
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way  up  from  the  coast,  and,  his  wounds  opening 
once  more,  he  died  a  week  before  their  arrival. 

The  disapix)intment  was  severer  than  Diana  could 
have  been  brought  to  confess.  Indeed,  it  was  for 
the  moment  paralysing.  Hardly  knowing  which 
way  to  turn  her  eyes  or  her  steps,  half-consciously 
glad  to  pause  here  in  this  air  of  simplicity,  this 
atmosphere  of  intense,  inspired  religious  devotion,  to 
res'  nd  heal  their  heaits  from  the  shocks  of  battle, 
the  ^  ief  of  cruel  bereavement,  and  the  blows  of 
repeated  disappointment,  the  little  group  tarried 
among  these  gentle  folk.  Zubley,  who  six)ke  their 
language,  was  soon  enlisted  in  Eljenezer  labours, 
interests,  and  undertakings,  lending  sage  counsel 
and  a  ready  arm. 

From  here  Diana  made  three  several  short  jour- 
neys, to  as  many  dififerent  places,  to  search  for  per- 
sons who  were  said  to  possess  positive  knowledge 
of  a  man  answering  to  Robert'?  description.  Each 
time,  when  the  information  wa.-»  brought  to  her, 
it  seemed  most  genuine,  and  to  lietoken  the  fortunate 
conclusion  of  her  quest.  Each  time,  when  she  had 
followed  up  the  clue,  she  found  nothing,  and  brought 
back  to  faithful  Zubley  and  Lit  and  the  thriving, 
prattling  baby  at  "  'Nezer  town,"  a  brave  face  above 
a  bleeding  heart. 

There  seemed  a  whole  fraternity  of  rumours 
afloat,  probably  children  of  some  equally  insubstan- 
tial parent,  pointing  to  the  presence  in  some  Indian 
tribe  of  a  white  man  who  had  fallen  into  his  cap- 
tors* hands  during  the  Augustine  expedition  of 
T  739-40. 

After  following  up  the  third  one  of  these  to  the 
point   where  it   vanished   before   the  eyes   of   her 
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cheated  hope,  she  determined  to  take  her  little  train 
back  to  Savannah,  and  to  ask  of  General  Oglethorpe 
an  escort  to  Augustine,  and  letters  to  the  com- 
mandante. 

And  while  she  nervelessly  delayed  a  little  to  put 
the  resolution  into  immediate  effect,  chance  tossed 
into  her  lap  the  very  information  which  she  sought 
—  or  rather,  sold  it  to  her  at  an  extortionate  price. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


Tllli     TIJEFT    OF    THE     MAN-CIIILD 


"O  Bi'iiK  an'  boiin,  my  merry  mtii  a', 
Who's  last  sail  ne'er  gti  gixjd  o'  me. 
They  ha'  stown  awa'  my  little  fair  son  — 
An'  twa  braw  toiins  gaes  to  that  one 
Who's  fand  and  bring  him  back  to  me.' 

THROUGHOUT  ail  these  journeyings. 
Return  had  been  taught  (with  many  and 
solemn  admonitions,  supported  and  ren- 
dered effective  by  illustrative  narratives)  that  he 
must  never  stray  away  from  the  party :  never  go 
beyond  the  sight  of  his  mother,  Lit,  or  Matthew 
Zubley,  even  with  Chunkey. 

But  here  in  the  village  their  vigilance  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  one  evening,  as  the  two  women  sat 
togetlier  sewing  upon  their  travel-worn  garments 
and  his  own  small  coats.  Chunkey  being  at  reluctant 
labour  in  the  kitchen,  the  little  bol)bing  yellow  head 
and  babbling  tongue  shifting  and  fluttering  among 
the  flowers  just  outsifle  the  window.  Lit  (whose 
mental  state  was  probably  somewhat  the  more 
normal,  her  mood  less  strenuous  and  intensely  pre- 
occupied) suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  missed 
both  sight  and  sound  of  the  Ixiy  for  several  moment.*' 
past,  rose  quietly,  and  went  to  the  door. 

There,  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  him.     She  said 
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no  word  to  his  mother,  but  catching  up  a  man's  hat 
which  lay  upon  the  floor  near  by,  ran  out,  with  a 
curious  sinking  at  her  heart,  to  search  for  the  child. 

Half  an  hour  later,  she  came  back,  white-lipped, 
dry-eyed,  frantic;  having  been  through  every  high- 
way and  byway,  and  in  every  house  in  the  village, 
and  met  not  one  person  who  had  seen  the  child,  nor 
found  trace  of  him  anywhere. 

A  searching  party  was  immediately  organised. 
Not  far  to  the  east,  there  was  the  Savannah ;  south 
of  the  village  flowed  Little  Creek ;  and  in  the  same 
direction  also  was  the  lake  —  Niedlinger's  Sea  — 
into  any  of  which  the  child  might  have  fallen  if  his 
little  legs  could  have  carried  him  so  far  so  quickly. 
The  Indians  were  always  staunch  friends  of  these 
Salzburgers ;  but  there  was  the  danger  from  prowl- 
ing wild  beasts. 

The  gentle,  affectionate  Salzburgers  were  out  all 
that  night  with  lanterns  and  horns,  seeking  for  the 
lost  child.  Morning  found  no  trace.  Of  Diana's 
condition,  of  her  consternation  of  soul,  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  speak.  She  had  gone  with  the 
men  as  far  as  her  strength  permitted,  and  was  now 
sitting  at  home  in  the  little  cottage.  From  that  fig- 
ure of  despair  so  terrible,  Lit's  soft  heart  recoiled.  — 
the  heart  which  had  gone  out  to  this  patrician  young 
beauty  from  the  hour  when  she  found  her,  bayed 
and  frantic,  in  the  church  at  Charles  Town,  and 
which  was  yet  aching  with  its  own  bruises,  bleeding 
with  its  own  wounds. 

The  kind  Salzburgers  were  doing  everything  that 
could  be  done;  and  the  poor  girl  had  crept  away 
to  rest  a  little,  with  dry.  wide-open  eyes  and  aching 
limbs,  leaving  the  mother  sitting  as  she  had  sat  all 
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(lay,  in  a  maze  of  misery,  too  wearied  with  her 
last  night's  searching  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other,  when  a  chikl  came  in  and  told  Diana  that 
an  Indian  man  and  woman  wished  to  see  her. 

She  rose,  a  tragic  figure,  and  went  out  to  where 
the  pair  stood  under  the  tall  live-oaks  before  the 
cottage.  The  woman  was  young  and  fresh,  and 
would  have  been  almost  beautiful  but  for  the  fact 
that  her  face  was  so  marred  by  weeping,  and  her 
eyes  so  swollen  from  it  that  she  lo(jkc(l  like  one  in 
a  fever.  The  man,  a  tall,  fine-looking  brave,  greeted 
Diana  with  that  peculiar  sweeping  gesture  of  the 
hand  which  is  like  the  downward  flight  of  a  bird. 
Then  both  brown  palms  were  spread  abroad  toward 
the  earth  with  a  gesture  of  renunciation,  and  he 
pushed  forward  to  her  a  little  figure  in  a  single 
small  buckskin  garment,  wearing  some  bluejay's 
feathers  stuck  through  a  fillet  of  buckskin  on  his 
head,  and  hugging  a  gaily  painted  bow  with  arrows. 

"  Muvver,"  cried  Return,  "  see  what  me  b'inged 
you." 

Diana  darted  upon  the  returned  wanderer, 
clutched  him  to  her  with  no  sound  but  a  dry, 
strangled  sob.  She  held  him  so  for  a  long  moment, 
in  which  she  seemed  to  gather  back  her  spirit;  and 
the  docile,  subjective  little  creature  was  very  quiet. 
Then  she  kissed  him,  lips,  cheeks,  hair,  and  eyes; 
and  her  face  began  to  live  again.  When  she  had 
looked  him  over  jealously,  he  mildly  squirming 
meanwhile  to  get  away  from  her  close  embrace,  she 
turned  with  eager,  passionate  gratitude  to  the 
Indians.  "Where  did  vou  find  the  child?"  she 
breathed. 

The  woman,  who  evidently  understood  no  Eng- 
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li.li  shook  her  head;  the  man  answered  brokenly, 
•*\Ve  brin-  back.  Little  brave  —  we  no  keep.  We 
bring    back/-      Again    the    gesture    of    voluntary 

renunciation.  ^    .  ,    ,  ,  ^' 

"  Muvver."  cried  Return.  "  I  ruled  on  a  horse,  an 
I  rided  on  anuvver  horse.     See  my  foots,  muvver, 
and  he  held  up  a  tiny  n.occasin  tor  her  to  admire. 


omething 


strange 


;5omcL..u.s  =..a..sv  in  the  attitude  of  the  two 
reminded  Diana  to  call  Lit  from  the  house  to  act 
as  interpreter;  an<l  it  was  wonderful  as  it  was 
beautiful  to  watch  the  difference  of  expression  of 
these  two  natures  — with  such  strong  likenesses 
and  unlikenesscs  — at  such  an  illuminatnig  moment. 

Poor  Lit,  who  had  been  tearless  and  silent,  broke 
down  sobbed  aloud,  smiled  through  her  tears;  and, 
ere  thev  were  well  dry,  began  with  characteristic 
directness  to  investigate  matters.  Having  talked 
rapidly  first  with  the  man  and  then  with  the  woman 
for  some  moments,  she  turned  to  Diana  and  said : 

"  They  hope  you  won't  be  hard  on  them,  because 
they  have  brought  the  little  brave  back,  and  they 
wanted  most  di^smally  bad  to  keep  him."^^ 

"Hard  on  them!     I?"  cried  Diana.        Why,  1 

wish  to  reward  them."  ,  .      ,,  ^         111  •* 

"  Ave  mistress."  agreed  Lit,  I  could  keep  it 
from  you,  and  I  think  they  would  have  been  wise 
to  do  so.  because  the  mischief  is  not  done,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  them  to  tell  on  themselves ;  but  — 
she  looked  at  the  dark  faces  watching  her  so  dumbly 
and  eagerlv.  then  at  Diana ;  then  went  on  gently : 

'•  It  seems  this  man  here  stole  the  child.  Do  you 
mind  now  when  he  came  in  and  asked  us  for  a  bit 
of  bread,  that  he  might  play  he  was  going  of  a 
journev?    He  prattled  much  of  it  then.     I  believe 
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he  told  us  all;  but  we  gave  no  heed  to  his  baby'.? 
talk,  save  to  bring  him  the  food;  and  he  went  out 
with  it.  Twas  then  the  man  took  him.  This 
woman,  his  wife,  had  a  son.  who  is  dead;  so  he 
says  that  she  grieves  all  the  time,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  seat  her  no  more  sons,  -vnd  when  he  saw 
Return  and  rememberetl  how  much  his  wife  wept, 
he  thought  he  would  take  the  child  to  her,  and  that 
she  would  weep  no  more." 

Diana  looked  at  the  man  with  a  sort  of  horror. 
Lit's  great,  soft  eyes  were  uiK»n  her  face.  '*  Aye, 
mistress,"  she  said  quickly,  "  but  don't  be  too  hard 
on  them.  'Tis  just  as  I  said,  they  had  no  neetl  to 
tell  you,  and  they  might  have  kept  the  child.  But 
see,  they  have  brought  him  back,  lie  was  blithe 
and  willing  —  like  a  man  as  he  is,"  and  she  shook 
her  head  at  the  boy.  "  There  was  no  trouble  on 
his  part.  But  the  woman  says  that  when  he  slept 
upon  her  breast,  and  she  was  so  happy,  she  could 
but  think  of  another  woman,  who  was  his  mother, 
and  whose  breast  was  empty  that  night,  and  how 
bad  she  must  be  feeling.  So  then,  she  tells  her  man 
that  bring  him  home  they  must.  And  he  made 
ready  and  brought  them,  carrying  our  little  man 
nearly  all  the  distance,  which  is  near  thirty  miles, 
as  I  judge." 

The  Indians  stood  silent,  though  nowise  sullen. 
The  man,  a  noble  physical  si/ecimen.  remained  a 
little  apart,  motionless,  with  folded  arms,  yet  with 
eyes  that  were  observant,  even  apprehensive.  Again 
Lit  looked  earnestly  at  them,  and  then  continued : 

"  The  woman  says  she  knows  now  that  she  did 
very  wrong  to  weep  so  for  her  dead  son,  when  she 
has  so  good  a  man;   for  *hat  he  never  uttered  word 
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of  reproach  when  she  told  him  they  must  fetcli  back 
the  gift  he  had  brought  her  with  such  risk  and 
labour,  but  came  at  once,  knowing  that  he  was  like 
to  be  greatly  punished.  Poor  thing,  she  says  she 
will  go  home  and  weep  no  more,  and  strive  to  com- 
fort him." 

With  one  of  her  sweet,  good-natured  smiles  at  the 
warrior,  she  broke  out  almost  gaily  to  Diana: 
"  Good  Lord !  and  well  may !  For  he  is  sure  a 
gentlemen.  I  know  of  none  among  the  other  breed 
that  wouldn't  have  been  roaring, '  Mark  this  woman ! 
She  will  and  she  will  not  — and  knows  not  what 
she  wants.  Pah —  A  woman!  You  blubbered 
for  a  brat,  and  I  brought  you  one  —  and  far  finer 
than  that  you  had  — '  "  and  L  it's  eyes  shone  with 
mirth;  even  Diana  smiled  a  Httle.  "'Now  you 
blubber  to  have  him  back  again.  Well,  madam, 
you  may  go  lug  him  back  yourself ;  and  be  hanged, 
by  the  white  people,  for  your  pains  — '  " 

By  this  time  Lit  was  laughing  unrestrainably ;  and 
Diana,  watching  the  child  with  his  painted  bow 
and  gaily  feathered  arrows,  smiled  indulgently. 
Probably  taking  heart  from  this,  the  Indian  woman 
touched  Lit's  arm  and  put  forward  a  bundle.  It 
was  the  clothes  Return  had  had  on  when  the  Indian 
took  him.  She  laid  in  Lit's  hand  another  tiny  pair 
■  moccasins,  too,  and  pointing  to  where  the  nascent 
Wc.  rior  frolicked  about,  clad  only  in  the  other  pair 
and  his  single  little  garment,  scarce  more  than  a 
loin-cloth,  lifted  her  swollen  eyes  to  the  faces  before 
her,  and  talked  for  some  moments  in  soft,  guttural 
yet  musical.  Creek. 

"  She  wrought  him  these  here  clothes,"  said  Lit, 
translating,  "  which  she  says  are  a  sight  better  than 
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the  kind  you  give  him.  She  prays  that  you  will 
let  him  wear  them,  for  that  the  moccasins  will  not 
make  such  noise  when  he  moves  al)out,  as  do  the 
ugly  stiff  ones  of  the  white  people.  She  hopes  he 
may  be  swift  and  light-f(K)ted  and  limber  —  a  hunter 
—  a  warrior  —  one  whose  enemy  cannot  hear  his 
loud,  heavy  step  coming,  nor  follow  him  well,  but 
who  can  himself  steal  up  on  an  enemy  and  kill  him, 
or  the  deer.  1  think  by  the  looks  of  her  that  she 
hath  done  nothing  but  weep  since  she  decided  to 
bring  the  child  back;  and  by  your  leave,  mistress, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  red  savage,  with  the  gentle- 
man to  husband,  has  done  more  than  many  a  civi- 
lised woman  would  have  done  in  her  place." 

The  Indian  woman  now  came  and  knelt  before 
Diana,  and  laid  down  the  little  bundle.  There  were 
the  extra  moccasins,  which  must  have  belonged  to 
her  dead  child,  and  another  little  garment  of  buck- 
skin also,  and  some  strange  painted  toys. 

Diana  looked  down  at  the  pitiful  offering,  and 
a  great  lump  came  in  her  throat.  "  Poor  soul,"  she 
said,  "  poor  sister  woman !  1  suppose  a  mother's 
heart  is  the  same,  wdiether  the  skin  above  it  be  red 
or  white;  and  1  forgive  you  freely."  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  as  she  said  it. 

The  Indian  woman  stood  up.  Putting  her  hand 
on  the  little  boy's  head,  she  looked  wistfully  at 
the  yellow  curls  which  rose  about  her  brown  fingers. 

"  I  reckon  she'd  like  to  have  one  of  them,"  Lit 
prompted. 

"  Surely !  "  cried  Diana,  and  drawing  her  scissors 
from  her  girdle  pocket,  she  cut  oft'  a  shining  ringlet, 
and  folding  it  in  her  own  handkerchief,  gave  it  to 
the  squaw. 
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The  two  made  their  adieus  in  solemn  Indian 
fasliion  (the  woman  coming  back  once  to  embrace 
httle  Return,  pressing  his  dimpled  hands  and  even 
his  feet,  to  her  cheeks  and  her  breast),  then  walked 
down  toward  the  gate,  she  ahead,  the  warrior  fol- 
l(jwing  slowly,  a  reversal  of  the  usual  Indian  manner 
which  made  Lit  look  after  them  curiously.  The 
woman  stepped  through  the  gate,  the  man  followed. 
Outside  it,  he  remained  a  moment  motionless,  his 
back  to  them,  then  wheeled,  came  part  way  up  the 
walk,  stopped,  and  standing  erect  beckoned  Lit  to 
him  with  a  glance. 

She  came  wonderingly.  When  she  had  ap- 
proached near  enough,  he  said  in  a  very  low  voice. 
"The  white  s(iu:i\v  hath  been  kind  to  me  —  and 
mine.  When  the  hand  might  with  justice  have 
chastised,  it  hath  been  stretched  forth  in  friendliness 

yea.  even  to  caress.     There  is  a  white  man  held 

captive  among  the  Indians  in  the  mountains  above 
Coweta  town."  . 

"Nay."  returned  Lit.  growing  very  white  and 
coming' closer.  "The  ImUans  keep  no  captives; 
they  take  no  prisoners." 

"  Vou  do  not  understand  me."  corrected  the  brave. 
"  TTe  is  not  captive  among  those  Indians  that  be 
with  the  Spaniards,  but  among  some  of  our  own 
peoi)le.  I  must  say  no  more."  And  turning  he 
strofle  after  his  wife. 

Diana  had  taken  her  newly  recovered  treasure 
and  gone  inside  the  house.  There,  with  Chunkey 
and  manv  of  their  Salzburger  neighbours  gathered 
around  her.  Lit  could  hear  her  laughing  and  talking 
and  cooing  to  the  boy  in  that  set  of  tones  and  words 
which  only  a  mother  knows.    The  girl  thought  upon 
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tlie  many  weary  and  fruitless  journeys  which  this 
same  poor  motlier  had  made  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  seeking  one  whom  she  seemed  destined  never 
to  find;  and  she  asked  herself  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  give  her  this  piece  of  verv  uncertain 
information  whicii  might  send  her  forth  upon  travels 
more  dangerous  than  an\'  she  had  yet  undertaken. 

As  she  reflected  upon  the  matter,  her  hand  went 
instinctively  to  her  bosom,  and  drew  out  the  letter 
which  Bennerworth  had  written  to  her,  and  which 
she,  poor  soul,  carried  about  as  one  might  carry  a 
relic  of  a  saint,  though  unable  to  apprehend  it. 

With  the  touch,  came  a  new  light  upon  the  matter 
in  hand.  Suppose  he  were  lost,  possilil)-  among  the 
Indians,  possibly  in  the  bowels  of  a  fdthy  Spanish 
prison-ship:  could  she  know  any  rest  or  happiness 
elsewhere  than  in  the  search   for  him? 

Lit  went  in  and  acquainted  Diana  with  the  news 
which  she  had  received,  down  to  its  minutest  de- 
tails, adding  that  she  believed  she  herself  could 
guess  in  which  tribe  Robert  might  be  found.  And 
the  next  day  the  little  :iarty  set  out  for  the  south. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
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SEEKERS    AFTER    THE    WHITE    MAN 

"  Up  then  spak  the  nut-brown  bride. 

She  spak  wi'  mcikle  spite ; 
'  And  whair  gat  ye  that  rcse-v?ter  ^  ^^ 

That  does  mak  yee  sae  white? 

DIANA'S  little  caravan  was  drawn  up  in  a 
pitiful    small   group,    dead    weary,    in   the 
shadow  of  the  hills  two  hundred  miles  and 
more  inland  from  Fort  Augusta. 

Here  the  ridges  rose,  like  the  rim  of  a  cup.  around 
an  almost  circular  basin.  At  one  side  of  this  bowl 
a  great  peak  reared  itself  above  its  fellows,  a3 
Lit  said,  like  the  handle  of  a  piggin.  and  called  the 
valley  beneath,  the  piggin  itself.  Below  them  were 
grouped  the  huts  and  lodges  of  an  Indian  town. 

"  I  judge,  if  we  have  followed  directions  as  we 
should,"  Matthew  Zubley  said,  "this  is  the  head 
town  of  Alata  at  last." 

The  caravan  consisted  of  saddle-horses  ridden  by 
Diana.  Lit,  Chunkey,  Zubley.  and  three  Creek  war- 
riors of  proven  character,  with  several  pack-horses, 
bearing  carefullv  considered  and  selected  burdens. 
For  all  Oglethorpe's  knowledge  and  experience  had 
been  brought  by  his  kind  heart  to  help  in  the  pre- 
paring for  this  expedition  from  which  so  much  was 
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hoped.  And,  as  they  came  principally  over  the  trail 
he  had  followed  in  making  that  wonderful  anil  his- 
toric journey  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  the  assem- 
bled chiefs  at  Coweta  town,  he  could  warn,  counsel, 
and  foresee  much.  There  was  a  good  boat,  too, 
rowed  by  four  picked  Creek  rowers,  back  on  the 
waters  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ocmulgee, 

Now,  as  they  stood  looking  down  on  what  they 
believed  to  be  Alata's  village,  athwart  the  top  of 
that  tall  mountain  peak  over  against  them,  the 
dying  sun  struck  a  ray  like  a  pointing  finger.  This 
shining  finger-tip  emblazoned,  for  one  long  moment, 
upon  the  moutain's  shield  of  soft  obscurity,  the  tiny 
figures  of  a  moving  party,  like  themselves,  which 
crossed  that  way  and  went  upward  toward  the 
country  of  the  Cherokees. 

It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  had  they  known  it,  an 
embassage  to  the  Back  Enemy  — the  Six  Nations 
—  carrying  proposals  of  peace.  The  white  man 
whom  the  little  group  had  come  to  seek,  clad  in 
beautiful  soft  buckskin,  with  richly  wrought  moc- 
casins on  his  feet  and  a  splendid  ambassador's  head- 
dress upon  his  fair  head,  halted  his  own  party,  which 
was  a  strong  one  of  Alata's  picked  warriors,  and 
looked  back  as  that  luminous  finger  descended  up*^ 
them.  They  were  setting  forth  to  gain  what  advat. 
tage  they  might  by  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  later,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  white  man  sighed  impatiently,  shook  his 
bridle-rein,  and  moved  on.  Diana's  party,  now  in 
motion  once  more,  going  down  to  the  queen's  town, 
was  but  a  moving  speck  to  him,  as  his  caravan  had 
been  to  her,  and  it  held  his  sad  eyes  but  a  moment. 
Half-way  down  the  slope  Alata  herself,  with  sev- 
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eml  of  her  head  men.  met  Diana  and  her  compan- 
ions. Alatas  gaze  found  it  hard  to  leave  httle 
Return,  who  rode  on  Zul.ley's  saddle-bow  (a  cause 
of  offence.  rankHng  in  Chunkey's  strange.  dog-Uke 
mind),  and  it  was  much  the  same  with  the  grave, 
keen-eyed  old  men  who  accompanied  her.  Lit  acted 
as    interpreter,    and    immediately    told    the   queen 

their  errand.  ^    ,  ... 

•'  Yea."  Alata  answered  her.  there  was  a  white 
man  here.  Come  >  ni.  and  rest  in  my  town.  Be 
at  peace  in  the  lodges  of  Alata  s  people.  The  white 
man  is  gone  upon  an  embassage.  Abide  with  me 
till  he  returns,  and  find  if  he  be  that  one  whom  you 

This  being  translated  to  Diana,  brought  a  glow 
o*  hope  to  her  face,  and  a  pitiful  eagerness  to  her 
manner.  "  O.  ask  her.  ask  her,  Lit.  at  once,  she 
cried,  and  there  was  the  catch  of  a  sob  in  her  voice, 
"  what  like  vas  this  man." 

The  queen,  who  held  an  impassive  face,  yet 
watched  the  women  narrowly,  answered  with  seem- 
ing candour,  that  the  man  who  had  been  with  them 
was  no  longer  young.  —  a  dark  man.  so  dark  as  to 
look  almos-  of  their  colour;  that  he  chose  to  remain 
among  the  Indians,  and  to  teach  them  the  arts  and 
industries  of  the  white  men. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  quest.  Dianas 
strong  heart  gave  way.  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  she  begged  the  queen  to  let  her  go  to  that 
lodge  which  had  been  set  apart  for  her.  the  visitor  s 
lodge,  sacred  to  hospitality  in  every  Indian  village. 

There  she  wept  on  Lit's  bosom.  "  O.  my  poor 
girl  "  she  said,  "  I  fear  that  I  do  wrong  to  draw  you 
with  me  upon  this  weary  quest.     Sometimes  I  feel 
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that  I  am  a  cra;;e<l  tlliIl^^  that  none  other  hut  myself 
would  helieve  Rohert  still  living.    How  is  it?    Have 
you  yet  one  gfrain  of  faith  ?  "  and  slie  drew  l)ack 
her  hand  upon  the  other's  slioulder.  and  interrojrated 
the  frank  face  he  fore  her. 

"Why.  so  far  as  this  .\hita  here  is  concerned," 
Lit  made  characteristic  answer.  "  I  think  nothing 
of  her.  Lieutenant  Marshall  misht  l)e  here,  for  all 
I  know,  hidden  in  one  of  the  lodfres;  and  —  and  in 
any  case,  mistress,  we  will  never  give  up  till  we  know 
of  his  death.  Is  it  not  so?  1  will  fuul  out  what 
I  may.  and  hring  you  word,  for  truly  —  trulv,  my 
poor  dear  —  the  (lucen's  talk  means  naught  to'  me." 
But  Lit.  and  her  Creek  friends  who  made  up  the 
caravan,  had  no  hetter  success.  To  their  questions 
they  got  no  answer  at  all.  'ive  from  those  who  had 
heard  Mara  descrihe  the  white  man:  and  these  only 
repeated  and  affirmed  that  description. 

What  Diana  missed,  or  lost,  at  this  point  through 
the  fact  of  Chunkey  heing—  from  that  fancied  slight 
to  her  office  as   Return's  hearer  — in  one  of  ht. 
sullen  fits,  is  a  thing  which  can  never  he  known. 
Much  possibly ;  possibly  not  anything.    At  any  rate, 
11  seemed   now  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
delay.    And  so,  later  in  the  evening,  when" the  queen 
had  a  great  feast  made  in  their  honour,  and  they 
were  brought  into  the  public  square,  where  all  the 
social  affairs  of  an  Indian  village  are  transacted 
Diana  thanked  Alata  with  florid'  courtesy  (as  she 
had  been  schooled)  for  her  much  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, and  told  her  in  the  same  elaborate  manner 
that  they  intended  to  remain  but  one  night  her  guests 
a!id  would  set  forth  at  sunrise  the  following  morninJ 
to  retrace  their  steps. 
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Lit    who  watched  carefully  while  she  translated 

this  lo^ch  to  the  (lueen,  fancied  she  could  detect, 

ea Ttt  stately  protests  and  offers  of  hospitahty 

Uiat^ought  to  co'ver  it,  the  satisfaction  with  which 

the  announcement  was  received  by  A  lata. 

Next  day  there  was  a  giving  and  accepting  of 
gifts!  a  formal  making  of  adieus.  Alata  herself 
f  companied  her  guests  for  near  a  day  s  joumey 
upon  their  way.  leaving  them  with  farewells  that 
were  c-^ectionate  despite  their  extreme  dignity. 

And  when  she  was  come  once  more  to  her  own 
town  and  had  been  there  two  days,  another  party 
crossed  the  rim  of  its  hills  -1-re  Diana's  littdecon> 
pany  had  crossed,  though  arming  by  a  dif^ferent 
t-J  This  was  headed  by  Toonahowi,  coming  up 
from  the  wars  below  with  his  victorious  legions  rich 
with  Oglethorpe's  presents,  and  proud  of  the  gen- 
eral's marks  of  trust  and  gratitude. 

The  young  chief  was  welcomed  in  the  same  stately 
fashion   in  which   Diana  had  been   received  -  an 
Indian  does  not  ask  the  business  of  a  guest  — yet, 
be  ng  himself  the  ruler  of  a  Creek  tribe,  there  were 
ceremonials  observed  which  were  not  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  women.     One  of  these  was  a  povN- 
wow  a  word  most  expressive  in  those  days  but  too 
hardly  used  in  ours  to  suggest  the  grave  and  serious 
nature  of  the  ceremony  it  designatec  .    It  was  alter  a 
dance  which  had  1)een  given  in  his  honour    hat 
the  musicians,  a       even  the  head  men.  rctire.l  to  a 
distance,  and  left  the  two  seated  upon  the  grmmd 
beneath  the  great  live-oak  in  the  centre  of  the  public 

^"^  They  sat  confronting  each  other  in  silence  for  a 
long  time.     Had  Alata  been  a  chief  instead  of  a 
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chieftainess.  they  would  both  have  been  smoking. 
As  it  was.  Toonahowi  alone  held  the  long-stemmed 
pipe,  they  both  k)oked  upon  the  grouml  and  made 
no  sign,  while  the  Indians  gathered  at  a  distance 
left  them,  respectful  of  their  mute  communing. 

Toonahowi  broke  the  silence.  "  There  is  a  white 
man  captive  in  your  tribe,"  he  said,  gravely. 

After  a  mute  interval  Alata  returned.  "  There  is 
no  white  man  captive  with  my  people.  He  remains 
with  us  because  he  chooses  to  remain." 

Though  she  was  an  Indian,  .she  was  also  a  woman- 

and  when  the  reply  to  this  reply  of  hers  was  so  very 

ong  coming,  she  stole  a  look  at  her  guest,  but  found 

his  face  impassive  and  his  eves  fixed  quietly  upon 

the  curling  smoke  from  his  ])ipe. 

At  the  end  of  what  seemed  even  to  her  too  long 
a  silence,  he  said  again,  with  no  added  emphasis  and 
no  weakening  in  the  force  of  his  assertion,  "  There 
is  a  white  man  captive  in  your  tribe." 

"  Let  my  brother  say  what  he  will ;  he  is  my 
guest."  she  returned,  with  a  sweeping  upward  ges- 
ture of  her  palm. 

Toonahowi  gathered  from  this  speech  that  he 
might  proceed  with  the  delicate  mission  which  had 
brought  him  to  this  council.  "  The  white  man  "  he 
explained,  "  is  beloved  by  our  general.  He  has  a 
jyife  and  a  home  among  liis  own  people.  Now  we 
ive  with  the  white  men  as  though  they  were 'our 
brothers;  and  they  give  to  us  cunning  weapons 
and  garments  and  food,  as  though  they  were  our 
brothers  indeed.  But  this  thinjr  which  thou  hast 
done.  O  Alata.  is  of  the  things  which  make  war 
between  brothers.  I  pray  you  let  this  white  man 
depart  with  me. ' 
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"  I  have  <^n'n\,"  Alata  l)egan  wearily.  "  that  he 
remains  of  his  own  wish." 

"  Then,"  interrupted  Toonahowi  swiftly,  "  let 
him  go  of  his  own  wish;  for  if  1  may  see  him  and 
tell  him  what  is  in  my  heart  to  say,  he  will  surely 
go  with  me." 

Alata  showed  by  just  the  faintest  widenmg  of 
the  nostrils  of  her  thin,  sensitive  nose,  that  she  felt 
the  battle  was  now  on ;  but  the  soft  gravity  of  her 
demeanour  did  not  relax.  "  I  have  kept  the  white 
man,"  she  said,  "  not  against  his  will,  nor  against 
my  own.  but  willingly  on  both  parts,  because  he 
knows  many  things  which  my  people  ought  to  know, 
and  he  will  stay  and  teach  them." 

She  fell  silent,  and  again  Toonahowi  smoked 
impassively ;  and  once  more  the  two  sat  with  their 
eyes  upon  the  ground.  The  waiting  Indians  settled 
themselves  more  comfortably,  and  decided  that  the 
pow-wow  was  to  be  a  long  one. 

"  I  have  heanl,  O  my  sister,"  Toonahowi  said, 
"  that  you  desire  this  white  man  to  wed  with  you  and 
remain  as  chief  of  your  tribe.     Is  this  thing  true?  " 

The  red  welled  up  under  Alata's  brown  skin ;  and 
now,  when  she  should  have  looked  upon  her  inter- 
locutor, her  eyes  sought  the  ground.  She  replied 
to  him  in  a  brave  voice,  yet  a  voice  diminished  of 
its  late  volume,  "  It  would  be  well  for  my  people 
—  it  would  be  well  for  my  tribe  —  if  1  could  do  this 
thing.  With  such  a  man  to  instruct  us  in  seasons 
of  jicace.  and  such  a  chief  to  lead  us  in  war,  we 
should  become  even  as  the  white  men  are,  a  very 
great  people." 

For  the  first  time  Toonahowi  l(X)ked  full  upon 
her,  and  there  was  a  smile  of  pity  in  his  eyes.    "  My 
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sister,  he  said,  "  I  went  with  these  white  men  across 
the  great  water  to  the  east.  I  went  to  their  head 
town,  which  is  called  Loudon.  I  saw  there  their 
head  man.  wlio  is  king  of  all  their  chiefs,  and  ruler 
of  them  all.  And  I  saw  those  about  him,  very 
great  men.  I  saw  their  ships,  their  houses,  and 
their  many  contrivances  for  which,  in  our  languac^e 
1  cannot  even  find  words  so  that  I  may  tell  you  of 
them.  ^ 

"  And  one  thing  I  saw  which  I  may  never  forget 
I  saw  that  the  white  man  and  the  Indian,  though 
they  call  each  other  brothers,  can  never  be  brothers 
My  heart  is  warm  to  the  man  Oglethorpe:    I  love 
him  as  though  he  had  been  my  father's  son,  born  of 
one  mother  with  me;    and  yet  he  will  go  back  to 
his  own  people,  and  it  will  be  to  him  as  though 
loonahowi  had  been  a  dog  or  a  horse  vhcm  he 
had  oxyned  and  loved  for  a  time  in  this  country 
which  is  ours,  and  which  will  s-on  be  theirs.      \nd 
he  vvill  die  and  go  to  his  God.  who  is  stronp-  and 
shall    prevail;     not    like    the   god    of    the    Indian, 
powerless  and  resourceless  —  save  to  —  " 

"These  are  strange  words,"  interrupted  the 
queen;  this  is  bad  counsel,  mv  brother.  If  the 
white  men  are  indeed  evil  men.  and  would  take  the 
land  from  us.  why  do  we  not  band  together  and 
drive  them  into  the  sea?" 

"  What  is  all  this  talk."  responded  Toonahowi 
severely,  'of  ',  \  and  good?  I  said  nothing  of  it 
1  saul  only  that  the  white  men  were  not  as  the 
Indians,  and  could  never  be  brothers  to  them  It  is 
true;  and  I  will  say  to  you  further,  my  sister,  that 
they  can  never  rightly  be  husbands  and' wives 

Once,  my  friend  Oglethorpe  tells  me,  it  was 
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done,  when  a  princess,  daughter  of  a  most  power- 
ful emperor  of   Indian  tribes  to  the  east  of   the 
countrv   of  the  Back   Enemy,  and  herself  greatly 
loved  by  the  white  people,  was  married  to  one  of 
heir  men.     They  made  much  of  l^er- there  was 
ove  between  her  and  them -and  they  took  her  to 
England.    And  in  a  little,  O  Alata  Anawaqua,  she 
died.    It  was  pity,  he  said.     Not  any  of  the  people 
knew   what   killed   the  one  poor   Indian   princess% 
alone  in  that  great,  terrible,  strc    ;,  wise  England 
of  theirs.     But  Toonahowi  knew.     Her  soul  failed 
her.     It  could  not  hold  its  life.     It  could  not —  1 
have  not  words  to  say  it  in  Creek  -  it  cou  d  not 
breast  that  sea  of  the  white  soul  -  her  lit  le  un- 
taught Indian  spirit,  her  angel.    They  say  it  loved 
her  _  that  great,  wise,  strong,  terrible  white  soul 
—  yet  well  I  know  it  killed  her;   and  she  died  like 
a  tender  wood-flower  uprooted  in  a  burning  sun. 

Alata  sat  motionless,  looking  upon  the  ground, 
and  sp.  -ke  no  word.  After  a  pause,  Toonahowi  s 
soft   grave  voice  took  up  the  theme  again. 

"Their  poor  men  mav  take  squaws  from  among 
us  to  work  for  them,  but  their  head  men  will  not 
take  Indian  wives;  and  an  Indian,  though  he  were 
cacique  of  all  the  Creeks  —  though  he  were  eivperor 
of  the  great  confederate  nations  —  might  not  hope 
to  wed  a  white  chief's  daughter." 

Something  in  the  tone  struck  upon  the  woman  s 
ear,  made  sensitive  by  her  own  heart.  "Iliou.  too, 
brother?  "  she  inquired,  softly,  not  stirring  a  finger, 
but  only  turning  her  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Even  I,"  returned  Toonahowi.  drooping  his 
mournful  gaze,  and  Pxing  it  upon  the  broad  gold 
ring  on  his  slender  brown  hand. 
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*'  Tell  ine,"  uttered  the  queen,  very  low. 
"  i  had  not  thought  to  tell  it  while  1  Hved,"  he 
replied  to  her.  "  And  yet,  I  tell  this  thing  to  you 
for  good,  and  not  for  evil.  Listen,  O  my  sister: 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  very  great  chief,  a  man 
whom  the  king  loved  as  a  brother;  and  when,  with 
my  uncle  Toma-chi-chi  and  ten  other  Creeks.  I  went 
to  the  land  of  the  white  men.  of  all  their  fair  women 
whom  we  looked  upon,  none  was  like  to  her.  Her 
face  was  so  shining  that  it  was  to  me  like  the  sun 
at  noonday,  and  I  could  scarce  look  upon  it  for 
its  brightness.  Yellow,  like  the  maize  when  it  is 
ripe,  was  her  hair." 

The  queen  shivered  a  little,  and  her  hand  involun- 
tarily sought  her  breast,  where  lay  a  curl  of  such 
hair,  which  had  been  cut  from  the  white  man's  head 
when  he  tossed  in  delirium. 

"  And  yet  it  was  not  her  beauty  that  melted  the 
heart  of  Toonahowi.  and  made  it  water  in  his  breast. 
It  was  that  the  Great  Spirit,  when  he  sent  the  sou! 
into  her  body  and  into  the  body  of  Toonahowi,  had 
broken  in  twain  an  apple  from  the  tree  of  life;'  and 
of  it,  half  beats  in  this  breast,  and  half  in  the 
breast  of  her  whom  I  shall  never  see  again.  So 
true  is  this,  that  when  'ooked  upon  each  other's 
face,  we  had  no  need  fi  ech.    I  harl  'oarned  much 

of  her  tongue,  and  she  ..-w  nothing  ^i  mine;  but 
our  hearts  spoke  always  together  as  the  birds  speak 
in  spring,  when  each  knows  the  voice  of  the  other. 
"  For  a  little  time  Toonahowi  was  mad,  and  knew 
not  the  truth.  But  after  he  had  seen  much  of  the 
greatness  of  the  white  men.  he  knew  that  this  flower 
of  theirs  was  not  for  him.  and  he  longed  more 
for  his  own  home  than  a  man  dying  in  that  desert 
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far  to  the  west,  beyond  the  great  Mestachipi  River 
whence  we  once  came,  longs  for  water.  He  turned 
his  back  upon  her  and  her  beauty  very  gladly,  my 
sister;  and  he  came  away  to  his  own  people  to  live 
iiis  own  life;  never  to  forget  her.  always  to  remem- 
ber her;  and  to  be  a  better  man  thereby,  a  better 
friend,  a  better  son,  brother  — yea,  and  a  more 
wise  and  loving  husband  and  father,  to  a  wife  and 
sons  and  daughters  of  his  own  blood. 

"  But  none  heard  from  Toonahowi  speech  con- 
cerning her.  Even  to  the  man  Oglethorpe,  upon 
whose  bosom  Toonahowi  leans  as  upon  the  bosom 
of  a  father,  when  he  brought  me  from  her  a  kind 
farewell  and  the  gift  of  this  ring  upon  my  finger 

even  to  him  Toonahowi  said  no  word.    To  what 

end  could  he  have  spoken?" 

Again  fell  silence,  and  the  waiting  Indians,  who  at 
every  grave  gesture  had  looked  for  an  ending  of  the 
pow-wow,  saw  their  queen  raise  her  head  with  a 
movement  of  resolution,  as  she  said: 

"  The  white  war-chief  Oglethorpe  is  brave,  and 
generous  to  reward.  I  love  not  the  Spaniard,  and 
would  aid  thy  friend  against  him.  I  send  to  him 
with  vou.  as  vou  have  asked,  three  score  of  my 
best  fighting  rnen.  added  to  the  two  score  he  hath 
already.  Would  you.  O  brother  of  the  strong  heart 
and  wise  counsel,  that  one  of  these  warriors  be  a 
white  man?  If  it  is  so,  I  would  have  my  brother 
to  be  pleased." 

"I  do  desire  it."  returned  the  Indian  gravely; 
and  she  answered  in  the  same  impassive  fashion, 
"  It  shall  be  done." 

But  after  all  the  long  ceremonials  had  been  ob- 
served, and   she  lay  alone  in  her  own  tent,   she 
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who  was  Ir.:Iian  and  chieftainess.  but  yet  a  woman 
passed  through  the  slow  watches  of  the  night,  dry- 
eyed,  waking,  and  shaken  with,  a  very  terrible  and 
silent  grief,  asking  —  as  often  before  a  woman  has 
asked  — what  comfort  to  her  thwarted  heart  was 
in  the  doing  of  this  thing  for  honour's  sake. 

Vet  the  voice  of  honour  did  prevail  with  Alata 
and  on  the  morrow,  just  three  days  after  Diana's 
c  eparture.  Toonahowi  set  out  toward  Savannah  with 
tiie  fair-haired  white  man. 

They  were  a  day's  travel  from  Alata's  town,  when 
the  white  man  turne.l  to  his  Indian  friend  and  asked 
whither  they  were  bound. 

"To  Savannah,  surely,"  replied  Toonahowi. 
liien,  after  a  quick,  unnoted  glance  at  the  face 
before  him.  "  To  the  general  at  St.  Simons.  I  came 
np  into  this  country  to  find  one  whom  General  Ogle- 
thorpe was  very  fain  should  be  found,  and  my  steps 
shall  be  switt  to  take  you  with  me,  to  him  who  is  as 
a  father  to  Toonahowi  and  his  Indians." 

The  white  man.  though  Toonahowi  had  known 
hmi  well  in  the  old  days,  seemed,  as  the  young  chief 
himself  would  have  said,  a  stranger  to'  him  now. 
1  do  not  go  to  Savannah."  he  answered  brieflv 
1  will  not  meet  with  General  Oglethorpe  And  'if 
you  feel  toward  me  the  kindness  which  your  action 
m  this  matter  would  seem  to  show,  you  may  do  me 
the  one  service  to  set  me  in  a  trail  toward  —  toward 
the^ nearest  port.  Charles  Town." 

"  The  Indian  is  as  a  little  child,  my  white  brother  " 
the  young  Creek  answered  him  gently,  "  and  as  a 
foolish  child,  whr  ran  forward  trusting  to  have 
done  much  service.    I  love  the  man  Oglethorpe,  and 
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I  had  thought  to  bring  him  a  gift  for  which  his 
heart  would  thank  me."  ^ 

"Then,"    returned   the  other   sombrely,      brmg 

him  not  me."  .     ,  t^        u      • 

"  Whither  would  you  go?  "  inquired  Toonahowi, 

w^istfully.  ,.       , 

"  To  the  coast,"  was  the  answer,     and  overseas, 
and  let  no  man  know  of  your  havmg  met  with  me. 

Toonahowi  was  travelling,  with  but  a  handtul 
of   the  main   party,   down   the   Ocmulgee,   haying 
embarked  uixmi  it  near  its  headwaters,  about  where 
Atlanta  nou    is.     The  boat  shot  forward  sdently 
and  both   men   sat  brooding  long   after   this   last 

^^*  Brother,"  finally  murmured  the  Indian,  "  ihy 
book  is  too  hard  for  Toonahowi  to  read.  I  will  try 
no  more  to  read  it.  but  give  thee  farewell  and  set 
thee  with  thy  face  toward  thy  chosen  trail,  and  with 
a  heavy  heart  leave  thee  to  thy  wish,  and  tell  no 
man  of  the  matter.  See.  there  the  Traders  trail 
leaves  the  bank,  a  mile  beyond  this  bend.  Ihe 
smaller  rivers  can  be  forded  in  this  moon;  across 
the  Oconee  there  is  ferryage;  beyond  that  here  and 
there  are  the  huts  of  the  traders  or  of  cattle-hunters, 
till  one  comes  to  the  Tugaloo,  on  the  Carolina  line; 
and  the  land  is  at  peace,  so  that  none  will  molest 

thee."  ,  ,  .  .„. 

And  in  the  quiet  afternoon  he  set  his  unwilling 
passenger  ashore,  and  he  and  his  Indians  went  on 
toward  camp  at  a  place  in  Newton  County,  after- 
ward called  Indian  Spring,  a  point  where  traders 
from  Savannah  and  Charles  Town  often  camped. 

Had  it  been  Oglethorpe  himself,  all  would  have 
been  different.     Had  it  even  been  any  white  man. 
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as  much  esteeined  as  Toonahowi,  explanations  would 
have  been  ofifered  and  demanded.  But  the  youn^ 
Creek,  though  he  had  seen  and  respected  the  wife's 
devotion  and  would  have  deemed  her  not  deservinjr 
of  abandonment  and  repudiation,  vet  could  offer 
nothing:,  out  of  his  own  teachings,  against  such 
repudiation  and  abandonment  at  pleasure  — and 
with  no  reason  assigned  —  by  a  husband  who  was 
moved  to  the  act. 

His  mission  had  been  a  failure  — as  to  the  oer- 
sonal  a.spect  of  it.  He  had  meddled  with  that 
he  understood  not.  He  would  meddle  no  more. 
He.  and  all  his  men.  would  forget  that  there  had 
been  any  white  man  asked  for  —  or  found. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


BLIND   CHANCE 

"  He's  laid  him  down  'ncath  her  bower  taves, 

An'  slept  till  break  o'  day. 
An'  his  Inve  whose  heart  was  sair  tor  mm 

Wist  not  that  there  he  lay ;      ^ 
But  ca'ing  up  her  merry  men  a, 

To  seek  him  she's  away." 


T 


HERE  was  one  small  habitation  in  which 
Diana  sojourned  upon  her  wanderings  that 
always  after  haunted  her  fancy  with  peculiar 

insistence.  ,  .   ,    _,  ^ 

It  was  w-11  on  into  October.     Little  Return  was 
cutting  the  last  of  hi,  large  teeth.     He  had  thrived 
like  a  lustv  weed  in  the  outdoor  life  of  boat  and  trail, 
bivouac  and  Indian  village.     But  during  the  first 
day   of   their   journey    from   Alata  s   place,   which 
brought  them  to  their  boat,  upon  the  waters  of  a 
little  stream  (tributarv  of  that  tributary  of  the  Ok- 
mulgee down  which  Toonahowi  had  moved  with  the 
fair-haired  white  man)  there  was  a  sudden  return 
of  midsummer  weather,  and  he  flagged  and  fretted 
with  the  heat.     The  two  women  took  turns  with 
Chunkev  at  holding  and  fanning  the  fevered  baby 
watching  him  with  eves  of  painful  solicitude,  and 
longing'  for  rest  and  a  cool,  quiet  spot  in  which 
to  care  for  him. 
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Fmally  Lit  said,  "  I  know  your  mind,  mistress 
and  that,  havmjr  delayed  this  search  so  long,  you  are 
now  m  a  desperate  hurry;  yet  there  is  a  place  over 
northward  —  on  an  arm  of  the  Amuchee.  which 
Hows  mto  this  stream  —  a  traders'  hut  or  shed.  It 
stands  high,  and  beneath  great  trees  thai  would  be 
cool.  There  we  might  stop  and  be  away  from  the 
sun  s  glare  on  this  water,  that  does  make  the  poor 
babe  fret  so." 

Diana  was  very  willing  to  turn  out  of  her  course 
for  the  sake  of  the  baby,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  they  came  rf)wing  up  the  narrower  river 
toward  the  spot  which  they  had  approached  by  de- 
vious and  tedious  waterwavs.  They  did  not  reach 
It  tdl  after  nightfall,  and  found  it  an  oblong  hut 
with  thick  log  walls,  and  a  great  thatch  of  sedge- 
grass  bound  with  reeds,  the  whole  front  open  to 
the  river.  Diana  promised  herself  that  here  she 
would  remain  till  the  boy  was  quite  recovered, 
which  might  be  several  da\s. 

Little  Return  had  fallen  asleep,  and  Lit  refused 
to  have  him  wakened,  but  carried  him  on  her  breast 
up  to  the  hut.  of     hich  they  got  brief  and  unsatis- 
factory glimpses  by  the  flaring  light  of  a  pine  torch. 
1  he  two  women  crept  about  their  narrow  quarters 
and  undressed  then.selve-^.  -  jd  the  child  in  the  dark 
foregoing,  for  coolness"  saue.  the  hot  light  of  torches' 
1  he  things  were  brought  up  from  the  boat.  an(i 
they  were  settling  themselves  with  the  infinity  of 
small  touches  a  woman,  even  on  such  a  journev 
gives  to  the  room  which  aflfords  her  temporarv  lodg- 
ment, when   Matthew  Zublev.  having  talked  wirh 
a  group  of  Uchee  Indians  who  were  just  having 
the  place  in  a  canoe,  came  hastening  up  the  bank 
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waving  his  cap,   Chunkey   following  close  behind 

him.  , 

Lit  had  seen  poor  Diana's  heart  wrung  by  so 
many  false  promises  of  hope,  so  many  will-o'-the- 
wisp  clues  that  she  herself  went  out  to  meet  him, 
shaking  her  head  and  motioning  to  him  not  to  call 
Diana.  "What  is  it?"  she  (luestioned  in  a  low 
tone.    "  Do  vou  think  you  have  news?  " 

"  It  is  certain."  he  averred,  "  that  we  are  up  with 
him.  These  men  tell  me  that  Toonahowi  '.vas  seen 
coming  down  the  Tallousee,  and  a  white  man  with 
him.  a  man  with  long  fair  hair.  O,  'tis  certain, 
my  good  girl.  Let  me  go  pnst  and  tell  Mistress 
I^Iarshall  of  it.  I  am  tun  -ig  back  with  the  men  now 
to  overtakeToonahowi.  who.  these  Indians  say,  will 
camp  this  night  on  the  Ocmulgee  below  where  the 
creek  of  the  three  Fawns  empties  into  it." 

"  Nav,  do  not  tell  her."  Lit  urged.  "  Go  on  and 
find  the  man.  and  let  that  be  telling  enough." 

Zubley.  but  half  convinced,  went  back  to  his  boat, 
and  so.  with  a  promise  of  extra  pay  to  his  tired 
rowers,  made  what  speed  he  could  to  Toonahowi  s 
cat:;p  Chunkev  going  with  him. 

He  was  most  graciously  received.  Toonahowi 
offered  to  wait  that  Diana's  party  might  join  him, 
and  thev  go  on  down  the  Ocmulgee  together,  for 
that  it  joined  the  Oconee  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  below  to  form  the  Altamaha.  which  would 
take  them  direct  to  St.  Simons  Island,  and  General 

Oglethorpe.  ,,  ^  , ,  ., 

'"  You  know  her  errand,  T  think.     Zubley  said, 

"  and  perhaps  vnu  can  guess  why  T  am  here."  _ 
The  Indian  looked  at  him  with  grave  inquiry. 
"  I  was  told,"  Zubley  said,  "  that  you  went  to  the 
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town  of  Queen  Alata  to  find  a  white  man  who  was 
there;  that  you  (hd  find  this  man.  and  that  he  came 
down  the  river  with  you.  a  fair  man  witli  yellow 
hair;  but  I  think  1  mij^ht  have  been  misinformed; 
for  surely,  if  he  is  in  your  camp  you  would  have 
made  haste  to  tell  me." 

"Yes."  returned  the  younjr  chief.  "There  is 
no  white  man  in  my  camp.  If  there  were-.  1  should 
certainly  have  told  you." 

"  Is  it  not  true,  then."  Zublev  ur-ed.  "  that  vou 
were  looking  for  this  man,  and  that  vou  brouirht 
hmi  so  far  with  you?"  '  ** 

Toonahowi  looked  at  his  interlocutor,  and  his 
heart  was  torn. 

"  Tis  on  Mistress  ^farshall's  behalf  that  I  ask  " 
pursued  Zubley'*  she  whom  you  saw  searching  for 
her  husband  at  St.  Simons  Island." 

The  Indian  turned  away  as  though  to  take  counsel 
with  h.mse  f.  walked  a  step  or  two  apart,  and  stood 
with  l>ent  head  in  the  darkness.  Finallv  he  came 
back  I  went  into  the  country  of  the  Upper  Creeks 
and  found  a  white  man."  he  said;  "  so  far  vou  are 
right.  A  lonp-  pause,  then  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  with  sad  eyes  at  the  man  before  him  "  My 
errand  was  a  failure."  he  added.  "  it  was  a  failure 
—  ask  me  no  more." 

crnS'^^%  '''''f  """P^"^''^^'-  He  saw  the  Indian's 
good-will  .nnd  distress,  and  yet  the  matter  wore  a 
most  puzzling  face.  "  I  am  glad  I  did  not  tell 
Mistress  Marshall  of  ,ny  hopes  h,  this  case."  he  saWl 
1  he  Indian  regarded  him  gravelv.  "  What  I  couhl 
do.J  have  done.'  he  said.    "  Ask  me  no  more." 

1  will  bid  you  farewell,  sir,"  Zubley  returne.l, 
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"  and  go  back  to  my  charges,  whom  I  left  alone,  to 
come  upon  this  wild-goose  chase. 

They  were  getting  into  the  canoes,  disheartened 
and  distressed  but  with  fresh  rowers  with  whoin 
Toonahowi  had  supplied  Zul>ley,  when  they  mis.ed 
Chunkey  Thev  halted  a  moment,  calling;  and  out 
of  the  darkness  the  girl  came  running  down  to  the 
lK)at  She  was  in  a  state  of  deep  excitement^  Her 
Creek  ancestry  had  served  her  well.  She  had  bought 
with  some  trinkets  Diana  gave  her.  a  .^vordj^i  o  of 
information  from  one  of  the  Indians  in  Toonahowi  s 

^^'\  is  true."  she  told  Zubley,  "  there  was  a  white 
man.  and  he  turned  off  above,  at  the  crossing  oi  the 
big  Traders'  trail,  taking  its  eastward  bend,   for 

"^^^JrcHed  Zubley.  "  All  is  not  lost  I  will 
go  bac^and  rouse  her.  and  now  I  will  tell  her  that 
he  is  surely  near  at  hand. ' 

After  the  boat  was  gone,  the  two  women  settled 
down  to  sleep.  There  came  a  gentle  downpour  of 
rain,  which  cooled  the  air.  Diana,  wakened  some- 
time in  the  deep  night  by  a  little  stir  or  murmur  on 
the  part  of  her  child,  heard  the  drops  falling  on 
the  thatch  above  her  head,  a  soft  beneficent  shower 
that  dropped  from  the  eaves  with  a  liquid,  lisping 
noise,  and  set  the  sleepy  birds  to  stirring  in  the  trees 

"""The^'white  man  who  had  left  Toonahowi's  com- 
pany was  walking  along  through  that  shower,  un- 
utterably footsore  and  heartsore.  longing  only  foi 
rest  and  sleep  and  to  escape  all  questionings.  1  oona- 
howi  had  given  him  this  hut  as  the  first  stage  on  his 
piWimage,   and    now   he   welcomed   its   uncertain 
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it,  a  blur  of  blacker  blackness 


outlines  as  he  saw 
against  the  sky. 

Entering  the  lower  end  of  it.  since  he  saw  the 
upper  rooms  or  pens  were  occupied,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  pile  oi  rushes  and  was  soon  asleep,  the 
deep  and  dreamless  sleep  that  follows  exhaustion 
of  body  or  mmd,  and  in  his  case  there  had  been 
both.  In  that  very  dark  hour  before  dawn,  while 
he  weary  man  still  lay  locked  in  a  slumber  as  stir- 
less  as  death  itself.  Zubley  and  his  men  came  back 

1  ain  only  bold  enough  to  wake  you.  madam." 

he  said,     because  I  really  think  Lieutenant  Marshall 

IS  near  at  hand.    We  must  set  off  at  once,  and  up  this 

river  three  mdes  we  come  upon  a  trail.     Where  it 

crosses  will  be  a  ferry,  and  the  ferrvman  can  surely 

tell  us  if  he  hath  set  your  husband  over  (which  I 

think  will  be  the  case)  and  that  within  a  few  hours." 

Once  more  the  hurried  preparations  in  the  dark; 

this  time  dressing  and  packing,  where  before  it  had 

been  undressing  and  unpacking.     The  approaching 

dawn  made,  of  wall  and  rude  couch,  objects  dimly 

conjectured.    Once  more  the  sleepy  child  was  roused 

made  ready,  and  taken  upon  Lit's  shoulder. 

All  the  way  up  the  little  river.  Return  had  been 
promised  that  when  they  got  to  the  pretty  hrnise 
where  they  would  stay,  he  should  go  out  and  pick 
flowers,  as  he  had  at  Ebenezer.  Now.  as  thev 
stumbled  down  to  the  periagua  in  the  dark,  he  raised 
his^  head  and  murmured  sleepilv.  "  We  most  dot 
to  at  pitty  house,  muvver?  I  do  det  some  f'owers 
for  ee  booful  farver?  " 

The  rowers,  whose  keen,  trained  eyes  could  see 
some  actualities  in  the  palpitating  dusk  about  them 
pulled  away  with  a  will,  and  soon  the  little  hut 
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where  the  fair  white  man  still  lay  sleeping,  was  left 

^"From'ihe  hopeless  quest  upon  which  Diana  now 
;    nV   .0  re-  ucd  no  worse  results  than  repeated 

"  wiin  na^      nr  the  haby  rallied  sturdily  from 
'hSX-mish  with  the  his  teeth,  and  once  more 

waxal  and  throve.     I  le  cn^lcl  never  unders  and   ha 
e  "Pittv  ittv  house  und'  de  hi-  tees      had  been 

reu-be     an^l   passed   in   his   sleep,  and  contmually 
M-a   led     f    he  sweet  place  which  they  were  soc.n 
o  CO    e   o    uKl  of  the  llowers  he  would  pick  there 
\      n  a.'.v  a  time  when  Diana  lay  down  at  m,di  , 
in^a    o  e  t  camp,  or  some  Indian's  or  trader  s  hut 
le   fancie<l   she  heard   a,^ain   the  murmur  of  the 
rfn   on   the   thatch,   its   lisp  below   the  eaves,   of 
[ilat  deserted  habitation  in  which  she  had  lam,  out 
which  she  had  never  seen. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


OUTSIDE   TIIF  ■  E 

"  When  I  was  a  I)al)e,  ana  .  ,     ,  little  babe, 

Stood  at  my  miiher's  kixe; 
Nae  witch  nor  warlcjck  did  unfauld 

The  death  I  was  to  drte. 
Nane  taiild  o'  the  lands  I  would  travel  in, 

Or  where  my  grave  wad  be." 

AGNES  had  said  in  tlie  early  flush  of  her 
abandonment  to  an  overmasterinc^  passi(jn, 
that  it  was  better  to  be  crushed  and  broken, 
under  the  kingly  foot  of  Love  than  to  grow,  an 
unnoticed  weed,  in  the  garden  of  the  world. 

Still  in  the  belief  that  her  sufferings  fr.r  Cam- 
eron's sake  were  creditable  to  her,  that  they  set 
her  apart  from  her  kind,  and  somewhat  above  them, 
she  had  followed  the  man  to  Charles  lown.  Xot 
having  been  trodden  upon  sufficientlv  aforetime, 
when  Cameron  courted  her  as  an  heiress,  and  left 
her  promptly  on  finding  that  her  father's  money 
would  never  be  allowed  to  line  h!  pockets,  she 
quitted  Diana's  home  and  came  north. 

She  found  her  lover,  as  the  .Agneses  of  this  world 
are  apt  to  find  its  Camerons.  with  one  foot  (figur- 
atively) on  the  deck  of  a  bark  which  was  to  carry 
him  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  plans  a-gate 
which  promised  him  much  money.     Yet,  when  she 
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came    as  one  might  say,  plucking  his  embarking 

^■"^:;L'";:a:r"^™u™,  of  hope  *e  -t  ^ow,  ,n 

r.ta„  would  be  needed  ..  -=f '■. '-"-V™"^'^ '; 
for  three  months,  since  she  ha<l  re  i  »cd  Diana  s  otter 
o  rnv  her  quarter's  allowance  without  reference  to 
rer'^%ckle7de„arture.    Xow  she  could  have    otm. 
it  in  her  fainting  heart  to  regret  an  act.on  vh.ch  had 
se  ved  only  to  wound  one  who  ha.l   shown  1  et^ 
nateht  save  kindness:    and  her  fears  counselled 
he  That  the  few  pounds  she  there  lost  lowe^«'  - 
store  to  a  sum  which,  unreplen.she.l.  must  neces 
sarHv  be  spent  long  and  long  before  she  saw  Arch- 

•^Iftrrfi'st'rhSl'e  lodging,  and  kept  much 
wi^^n  r.rs  She  missed  cruelly  the  da  ly  act.y.t.es 
;'!;";  me  at  Chaters  House.  She  hved^ncanny 
little— Scotchwoman  that  she  ^"s  —  husl.amling 
"poor  store.  She  avoide,i  her  own  *;<«^ J™! 
nastor  and  evervthing  that  woul.l  have  placed 
her  bratrght  her  standing,  credit,  and  later,  when 
she    needed    it,    well-paid,    ladylike    employ.nent. 
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Archie  would  be  back  so  very  soon,  it  was  not 
wortli  while  —  and  she  did  not  want  it  to  be  known 
that  he,  Archibald  Tavis  MacHeath  Cameron, 
wedded  a  poor  sempstress,  cast  off  by  her  rich 
father. 

When  the  three  months  passed  with  no  word 
from  Cameron,  and  her  funds  running  desperately 
low,  she  changed  from  her  first  location  to  a  cheaper, 
and  from  that,  when  she  was  at  her  last  pound,  to  a 
poor  hut  in  a  disreputable  quarter  among  the  human 
waveson  of  a  seafaring  population.  It  was  not  till 
this  time  that  she  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  some 
work  to  eke  out  her  scanty  store.  Had  she  done  so 
when  her  surroundings  though  poor  were  decent, 
she  might  readily  have  found  employment  as  semp- 
stress or  teacher.  But  out  of  her  present  habitation, 
she  could  not  issue  to  ask  aught  from  her  own 
class.  She  preferred  to  find  such  pitifully  paid 
shreds  of  sewing  as  might  be  had  among  the  women, 
her  neighbours,  who  had  not  even  the  wealth  we 
associate  with  vice. 

Three  of  these,  a  big  Englishwoman,  Jane  Shum- 
way,  and  two  companions,  Meg  and  Poll,  —  for 
whom  Agnes  never  knew  any  other  names,  —  who 
lived  together  in  a  hut  next  hers,  took  her  in  sonje 
sort  under  their  protection.  They  were  good- 
hearted  creatures,  and  it  appealed  to  them  in  their 
degradation  to  have  such  a  v. '.man  as  Agnes  —  a 
lady,  and  one  whose  life  was  above  reproach  — 
dependent  upon  them. 

There  was  an  uneasy  wind  abroad  under  a  black, 
night  sky  at  Charles  town.  It  was  the  nineteenth 
of  March,  1743.  and  such  an  evening  as  makes 
people  say  that  they  wish  it  would  storm  and  have 
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,l.,ne  The  hushed  footstep  of  the  hot  wind  bred  an 
nnutieraL  e  longing  for  the  welcome  patter  of  ratn. 
ATnes  alone  ni  her  hut,  looked  down  at  her  small, 
knotfed  brLwn  hands,  lying  before  l-r-ai.pt^ 
niie  forefinger  of  the  left  was  honeycombed  w  th 
^^:£^,  set  there  in  ^^^J^  J^t 

1^  l^lTef  rrfbl^r^^  A^  4  -re  work 
Mec.  and  Poll  and  Jane  Shum.vay.  having  found 
a  uarty  of  their  friends  bound  for  a  junket,  and 

'"She'had  haunted  the  post,  bagging  for  a  ktter 
from  Cameron,  till  the  man  who  waited  upon  her 
Sv  a  keel  her  testily  not  to  come  unless  a  vessel 
were  in-  seeing  that  she  expected  no  missive  save 
one  f  om  oversets.    Suddenly,  as  she  looked  at  her 
"Imulous  fingers  and  realised  that  she  -s  very 
hungry,  a  great  shivering  came  up.Mi  her.     Was 
tW    tl  e  end?    Despair  foreclosed  the  mortgage  he 
old    from  the  first  on  some  natures,  and  she  an- 
swered her  own  query.     Surely  it  was  the  eml. 

To  beg.  to  steal,  to  humiliate  her>elf  a  littie 
further  and  feed  the  fire  of  life,  meant  a  so  to 
r^u  sh  this  monster  of  misery  which  had  hold  upon 
her  heart.  Cameron  would  never  come.  Her 
fathe  had  turned  his  back  upon  her.  The  wor Id 
was  wide,  and  there  were  very  many  people  in  it 
but  out  of  the  millions,  there  was  but  one  man  for 
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her  —  and  he  was  denied  her.  Out  of  all  the  space 
which  homes  take,  there  was  but  one  bit  of  ground 
which  she  coukl  claim  —  that  in  which  a  grave 
might  be  digged. 

At  thought  of  her  grave,  came  up  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  Cliristmas  fair  at  Savannah.  Again 
she  saw  the  rheumy  eyes  of  the  old  ilighlandman  as 
he  told  her  that  her  grave  would  not  be  in  the 
kirkyard. 

That  meant  the  sea.  Yes,  she  would  go  home 
to  the  sea.  Out  of  it  had  come  all  that  old  Farfrae 
MacBain  owned,  beside  it,  a  child,  she  had  played; 
across  it  come  to  follow  her  faithless  lover;  now 
to  it  at  last  —  and  there  an  end.  She  had  seen 
the  Seer  often  since  coming  to  Charles  Town.  He 
peddled  simples  and  charms  upon  the  street. 

She  got  upon  her  feet,  so  weak  that  she  could 
scarcely  stand,  and  crept  out.  Passing  the  hut  where 
Jane  and  her  two  companions  lived,  she  looked 
eagerly  for  a  light,  but  there  was  none.  Once  before, 
when  she  was  ill.  the  three  poor  souls  had  kept  her  in 
the  necessaries  of  life,  forbearing,  that  they  might 
do  so,  n  any  a  debauch,  and  demanding  such  help 
as  they  could  from  the  men  who  were  their  com- 
panions. The  degradation  of  that  support  had  been 
such  that  she  had  declared  to  herself  with  weak  tears, 
when  enough  recovered  to  realise  it,  that  Farfrae 
MacBain's  child  should  have  perished  before  she 
received  it.  Now.  with  the  grim  Fact  confronting 
her.  she  prayed  that  one  of  them  might  be  returned 
—  that  she  need  not  die  just  yet  —  that  she  might 
have  one  more  chance  to  ask  for  Cameron's  letter. 

Nay,  there  would  never  be  a  letter  for  her; 
there  was  no  need  to  palter  —  as  well  go  now. 
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Man  who  passes  through  so  many  changes  before 
the  last'  great  change,  who  makes  so  often  his  sor- 
owful  meat  of  his^ttainecl  ^^-^^  ought  nev.r  to 
he  istonished  at  the  mutations  ot  time      i  Hat  Agnes 
Ma'Swho  had  walked  her  -aidenhood   hrou^h 
with  demure  pace  straitly  regulated  b>  the  ankie 
rhSisoT  propriety,  should  come  at  the  last  to  look 
ht'rily  for 'the  cindle  in  a  poor  drab's  windc^v, 
a    tS  the  light  of  her  salvation  -  such  a  thing  was 
JureV    tribute    to   Time-that    gamester   of    the 
loaded  dice,  who  in  the  end  bests  us  all. 

For  we  grow  as  we  must  in  this  fie  d  where  we 
are  set  ye'?  the  wheat  will  still  be  cursing  the  tares 
that  th;/ are  tares,  and  the  tares  recriminating  the 

wheat  that  it  is  wheat  ^^^"^%:^-^"  ,f  "^et  Uie 
noon  the  redness  of  the  poppies,  till  comes  tne 
S  ofthe  reaper,  the  suing  of  .be  fy^^^ 
wheat  and  tares,  and  poppies  — aie  but  harvest. 
Close  behnd  poor  Agnes's  self-nghteous  steps 
sounded  now  the  sibilation  of  that  scythe  which 
would  lay  her  low,  that  her  grave  be  made  with 

'' Shf^^'s   on   the   wharf.      Before   her   lay    the 
JLr]  with  its  few  vessels  an;L[-^^^-f  ^f  ^.,,?n 
of  the  best  had  come  m  ^ rom  G  asgow  but  v  es  er 
Hav  — she  knew  it  for  one  of  her  fathers  ships. 
But  what  she  did  not  know  was  that  on  that  ship 
was  a  S^-er's  clerk   from  Glasgow,  looking   for 
^ne   Mistrels   .Agnes   MacBain.   -^ose  Personality 
had  been   merged   in   that  of   starving   Agnes   of 

""^Fr^om'the  south  was  coming  her   |atlier's  ship 

Godolphin -h^r  ship  now,   ^'"^f .  ^^^f  J^fJ^f  ^  "  . 
died  intestate  -  and  upon  it  Archibald  Tavis  Mac- 
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Heath  Cameron,  who,  the  tidings  having  reached 
him,  was  pusliing  on  as  fast  as  wind  and  tide  could 
take  him  to  wed  the  woman  whom  he  would  have 
chosen  out  of  all  the  earth,  had  his  choice  been  left 
unfettered,  the  woman  who  now  would  bring  him  a 
mighty  fortune,  in  his  favourite  wealth  of  ships  and 
shipping. 

The  ship  that  rode  at  uneasy  anchorage  in  the 
gusty  night  was  hers,  hers  many  another  as  good, 
speeding  now  upon  far  seas  to  bring  profit  to  one 
who  should  never  receive  it  nor  know  of  it.  She 
turned  silently  from  the  sight  An  undersized, 
faint-hearted  looking  woman,  there  was  a  mighty 
power  of  persistence  in  her  meagre  frame;  but 
she  had  come  to  the  end  of  it.  The  fire  was  burned 
out.  The  breath  which  fluttered  on  her  lips  was 
the  breath  of  a  dying  woman,  when  she  turned 
without  having  heard  any  soimd  at  all,  and  found 
behind  her,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  the  old  High- 
landman,  seer,  vendor  of  simples,  and  of  most  evil 
repute. 

She  drew  back  with  a  Taint  cry,  and  made  to  pass 
him.  The  old  man  plucked  ofif  his  tennet  with  a 
show  of  courtesy,  "  Can  I  help  you?  "  he  asked. 

"Help!  —  from  you?"  breathed  Agnes,  with  a 
crawling  o.  the  tlesh  at  him,  as  at  something  un- 
canny. "  Nay !  "  she  burst  out.  melted  to  sudden 
speech  by  contact  with  a  listener,  "  there  is  none 
can  help  me  —  now.  I  want  no  help.  Stay !  Did 
you  not  deal  in  herbs  —  drugs  —  when  I  saw  you 
last  ?  I  have  —  There  is  —  My  face  hath  a  most 
lamentable  ache  —  can  you  not  give  me  something  ? 
—  something  powerful  —  for  I  tell  you  the  pain  is 
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more  than  I  can  bear.    Can  you  not  give  me  that 

''t^  b^ed  el J^dy  at  him  -  and  he  regarded  her 

'^r:^l.e    nr    she    .vent   on     feverishly^ 
"What'  — you  fear  you  will  not  be  paid  — >ou 

halt  on  that?    Well,  1  have  "^^1""^  -  ^  "   ,  •  .  „ 
"  -lis  a  dangerous  matter,  —  a  thnig  for  vvhicl  a 
man  should  befell  paid,"  the  other  ^ega"  crattd^ 
"  You  would  not  go  to  any  ot  the  shops  askmg  tor 
iust  what  you  want,"  he  added,  meaningly. 
^  ''Give  me  your  clasp-knife,"  cried  Agnes  with 
sudden  resolution.    "  Nay,  never  blench  and  waver 
r:;an.    I  will  not  slay  myself  ^^re  before  you  u.^hjt 
_  nor  turn  its  point  upon  you     See,    and  she  shook 
down  the  masses  of  her  pale  brown  hair,  tha   hu  g 
like  a  long  waveless  curtain  atout  her  head,  and 
down  ea  if  side  of  the  little  pallid  face,  making  a 
strange  ghastly  picture.    "  Will  that  not  pay  you  ? 
''"hf  iTnife  II  produced,   and   with   the  man^s 
heln  the  hair  was  rudely  severed.        i   shall  not 
need  It.'  sighed  Agnes -"my  head  is  easier  with 

'^^l^:ras  tl^' man  proffered  a  root  and  told  l.r 
how  to  brew  a  tea  of  it,  she  cried  jealous^^.  How 
am  I  to  know  that  it  will -cure  me?  ^^J"^^ 
to  trust  you?  You  would  never  deceive  a  poor  soul 
come  to  her  last,  as  I  am? '  „  , , 

-Ave  — the  root  is  what  you  want,  the  old 
man  issured  her.  "  It  will  ease  your  pain.  Anci 
The  w' n.  aXback  to  her  hut.  clutching  the  packet 

'"A^ve'eklater,  «he„  Agnes's  three  neighbours 
disembarked  at  the  wharf,  they  met,  as  by  chance, 
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but  in  reality  because  he  had  been  looking  for  them, 
the  old  Scotch  vendor  of  herbs.  To  Jane  Shuni- 
way,  in  the  lead  as  usual,  he  spoke  a  low  word,  and 
she  set  off  up  the  hill  running.  Meg  and  Poll 
wondering  somewhat,  called  a  friendly  epithet  or 
two  after  her,  and  turned  in  to  a  public-house  to 
refresh  themselves. 

A  little  later,  they  came  trooping  up  the  street 
singing,  bearing  between  them  a  jug  of  flip.  Jane 
should  share  in  their  merry-making,  even  if  she  had 
shown  an  unfriendly  spirit  in  hearkening  to  the 
auld  herb-seller  and  skeltering  out  for  home  alone. 

They  burst  open  the  door  and  tramped  in  gaily. 
Jane  raised  her  tear-distigured  countenance  from 
the  bed,  where  she  lay  face  down. 

*'  Ye  huzzy,"  roared  Poll  genially,  "  runnin' 
home  afore  your  mates  —  and  drunk  a'ready!  "  she 
added  enviously  — "  drunk,  as  Pm  an  honest 
wummun.  Whence  had  ye  the  liquor?  We  were 
bringin'  ye  the  flip." 

"  Pm  no  drunk,"  sobbed  Jane,  sinking  back  on 
the  bed.  "  I  wusht  I  worr.  Agnes  '  Gleskie's 
dead!" 

"  Dead,  say  you  ?  "  echoed  Poll  in  a  curious  fall- 
ing voice,  setting  the  flip  jug  down  by  the  tireside. 
"Dead?" 

"  Aye,"  choked  Jane.  "  She'm  dead  and  buried, 
this  sennight.  I  would  I  had  bided  at  home.  I 
would  I  had  axed  her,  ere  we  went,  how  all  fared 
wi'  her.  Oh,  wummun,  wummun,  she  worr  as 
honest  as  the  governor's  lady  —  as  th'  queen  hersel' 
—  an'  she  perished  for  a  dirty  farding's  worth  o' 
bread!" 
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"Did  she  starve?"  questioned  Meg  in  a  hushed 

voice.  ,    ,     ^    t    t.u* 

•'  Nay,  she  was  Hke  to  starve  —  an   she  took  th 
short  way  —  as  happen  we'll  most  on  us  do.  They'm 
putt  her  outside  th'  kirkyard  pale  fort,"  she  added 
with  a  shudder.  ,       ,         i 

The  two  women  sat  down  and  stared  at  her,  tne 
jug  of  flip  on  the  floor  between  them.  To  those 
who  live  as  did  these  poor  creatures,  death  is  the 
ultimate  evil,  the  thought  of  which  is  to  be  drou-ned 
in  any  fashion.  The  passing  out  of  one  of  their 
number  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  and  followed  by 
frenzied  scenes  of  repentance  and  remorse  among 
those  left  behind. 

"  A  good  wumman."  muttered  Poll.  1  never 
seed  her  th'  worse  for  liquor  in  all  the  time  1 
knowed  her." 

"  An'  us  drunk  as  dogs,  when  we  can  come  Dy 
th'  money  for  to  buy  it!  "  chimed  in  Meg,  fiercely. 
"  Look  at  us,  and  our  lives  —  an'  look  at  her !  O 
God !  O  God !  I  wusht  it  was  me  that  was  dead  an^ 
in  my  grave  an'  at  peace  —  I  do  —  I  do  —  I  do ! ' 
Her  voice  rose,  upon  the  last  repetition,  to  a  shriek, 
and  she  fell  to  keening.  ,  .  .  ,     ,  ,u 

Poll's  shaking  foot  went  out  and  kicked  over  the 

'^'Now  why  in  th'  good  God's  name  did  ye 
that?"  moaned  Jane  querulously  from  the  bed. 
"  Happen  we'll  need  a  drop  o'  comfort  bitterly  ere 
we  win  through  the  night  —  grief's  dry  ;^  ork — 
an'  we  spend  no  more  for  drink  this  day ;  for  I  ha 
set  ma'  heart  that  we  mun  buy  th'  poor  :;ctil  that  s 
gone  a  headstone— Poll,  gi'  ower  that  sound,  or 
I'll  go  mad  an'  brain  ye!  " 
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A  comparing  of  half-empty  pockets  ensued;  a 
handful  of  copper  was  gathered,  and  the  three 
dccitled  that  a  stone-cutter  whom  they  knew  would 
furnish  them  a  marker  for  the  amount  —  small  as 
it  was. 

"  Come,  Meg."  coaxed  l)ig  English  Jane,  of  the 
red-haired  Irish  girl,  "  you  be  th'  schollard.  do 
ee  write  it  out  fair  for  us  —  leave  th*  keening,  lass; 
you'll  ha'  me  to  bury  S(X)n,  too,  an"  v'  dunnot  —  an" 
write  out  plain  what  sud  go  on  th'  stane." 

And  it  so  fell  out  that,  as  they  knew  no  otlu  > 
name  for  her,  "  Agnes  of  Glasgow  "  was  all  that 
was  set  above  the  grave  of  Farfrae  MacBain's 
daughter. 

In  his  small,  wretched  shop,  the  old  Scotchman 
stood  weighing  out  a  drug  to  a  customer.  The  two 
or  three  dusty  shelves  above  his  head  bore  a  strange 
clutter  of  musty  books.  l)<:)ttles.  packets,  or  roots 
and  dried  herbs,  broken  household  ware,  and  other 
trumpery  suggesting  in  part  a  junk-shop,  a  vendor 
of  second-hand  books,  or,  as  was  his  principal 
calling,  a  dealer  in  drugs  and  simples.  The  woman 
who  was  purchasing  from  him  was  fresh-faced  and 
comely,  a  fish  vendor,  or  fish-fag.  from  the  linrbonr 
near  by.  Suddenly  the  door  darkened,  and  Archi- 
bald Cameron  entered. 

"Good-day.  MacMurtrie."  said  the  newcomer,  and 
when  the  old  man  looked  up  with  a  startled  catch  of 
the  breath  at  this  open  use  of  his  name.  Cameron 
added,  "  I  took  you  for  Angus  MacMurtrie.  Am  I 
mistaken  ? " 

"  Right  enough,"  returned  the  old  man,  in  a 
wheedling  tone.     "  And  what  can   1  do  to  serve 
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Captain  Cameron  the  clay?    Is  it  the  old  business? 
he  added  hardily,  and  leered  at  the  man  Ijefore  Imn 
as  though  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  to  be  outdone 

"^'^;:e'SfSness?-oh!"  Cameron  stared  at 
biin.  '*  No,  it  is  a  new  business,  for  me.  1  am 
looking  —  1  am  searching  —  for  .1  lady. 

The  woman  who  had  been  buying  the  bundle  of 
sarsaparilla  and  dried  artichoke  roots  paused  open- 
moutlKMl,  as  though  she  would  fain  inquire  wha 
old  Angus  MacMurtrie  could  know  of  any  lady.  l 
beg  your  pardon,  sir."  she  said  civi  ly,  as  both  men 
glJnced  a{  her,  and  seemed  disinclmed  for  ftirther 
talk  in  her  presence.  "  What  like  was  the  lady  ? 
and  where  did  she  bide?    1  see  a  mort  o  folks,  ped- 

dling  my  fish." 

The  suggestion  seemed  to  Cameron  not  amiss, 
and  he  answered  her  with  feverish  haste,  and  in 
detail     "  It  is  Mistress  Agnes  MacBain  I  am  look- 
ing for.     She  was  my  betrothed;    a  delicate  maul 
a  handsome  young  woman.    She  could  l^^ve  walked 
under  your  arm;    and  little  hands  and  feet  like  a 
fairv.  she  had.     Old  Farfrae  ^lacBain  s  daughter 
she'is,  that  owns  the  GodolphUu  just  in —  I  came 
in  her  myself,   and  brought   letters.     MacBain   is 
dead,  and  we  are  looking  for  his  heiress.     I  have 
searched  this  town  high  and  low,  and  found  naught 
of  her,  though  I  left  — though  she  was  here,  and  1 

^aw  her.  scarce  six  months  gone." 

He  moved  restlesslv  to  the  counter,  as  the  woman 

shook  her  head.     So  imposing  a  personage  as  he 

described  had  not  come  in  her  way.     At  the  door, 

she  stopped  and  looked  back. 

"  'Tis  a  sad  word  to  say,"  she  hesitated,     to  a 
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liappy  lover  a-scckinj^-  of  his  lass;  and  yet.  sir.  I 
do  say  it  to  all  who  have  left  friends  in  Charles 
Town  before  the  fever  ran  so  bad;  and  thai  is  — 
ha'  ye  looked  in  the  churchyards?" 

She  went  out,  and  Cameron,  turninjjf,  stared 
moodily  at  his  own  hand  lying  upon  the  counter. 
It  was  tremulous;  and  he  raised  bloodshot  eyes  to 
the  old  Scotchman's  face,  and  asked  huskily,  "  Can 
you  give  me  something  to  make  me  sleep,  old  man? 
I  have  been  in  great  anxiety  of  late,  .and  1  —  Sleep 
hath  forsook  my  ])illow ;  or  if  I  do  drop  od,  1  have 
most  gruesome  dreams  —  of  her." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  MacMurtrie  making  no 
move  to  produce  the  drug  for  which  the  other  asked, 
hinally.  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Cameron  —  those 
strange  eyes,  vague  yet  piercing  —  he  said,  "  Well, 
ye  looked,  and  ye  did  na'  find  her  in  the  kirkyard." 

"How  do  you  know  I  looked?"  Cameron  ob- 
jected fretfully.  "  Well,  I  lo(;ked,  then.  It  was 
surely  good  luck  not  to  find  her  there.  If  she  is 
living,   she  is   faithful   to   me;    that   I   know." 

"  Aye.  if  she  is  living,"  the  old  man  echoed. 
"  But  Erchie  —  Erchie  Cameron  —  ha'  ye  looked 
outside  the  kirkyard-"' 

"Outside  it!"  Cameron's  eyes  roved  fiercely  to 
the  end  of  the  counter,  as  though  he  would  have 
sprung  past  it  and  been  at  the  other's  throat.  "  She 
was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to  be  buried  outside  tlie 
kirkyard.  I  tell  you,  old  fool,  she  was  my  betrothed, 
and  the  best  woman  in  the  world." 

MacMurtrie  smiled,  and  when  he  did  so  his  face 
was  dreadful  to  see.  "  Ou.  aye."  he  said  with  a 
sort  of  silent  chuckle.  *'  The  clairgy  —  of  whom 
I  was  once  a  glowing  and  unappreciated  ornyment 
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—  have  two  sins  for  which  they  deny  a  puir  body 
hallowed  ground.    Best  go  look  outside  the  pale.  ' 

Cameron  dropped  weakly  into  a  chair  and  sat 
with  his  elbows  upon  the  counter,  his  face  hidden 
in  his  hands.  "  She  took  her  owr  life,"  he  said 
finally.    "  'Tis  that  you  would  be  liinting." 

"  Nay,"  returned  the  old  man  with  Scotch  cau- 
tion, "  I  did  na'  say  it.  1  said  they  may  have 
thought  so.  and  thus  laid  her  outside.  And  I  said 
to  you.  to  see  for  yourself." 

Cameron  raised  a  haggard  face  that  had  grown 
even  paler  and  more  drawn  than  before.  "  I  know, 
MacMurtrie."  he  said.  *'  that  you  are  in  league  with 
the  devil.  Did  you  know,  when  you  gave  her  the 
drug,  who  she  was.  and  what  she  was  to  me?  " 

The  old  man  turned  aside,  to  hide  a  smile  at  this 
tribute  to  his  powers.  In  truth,  he  had  known  noth- 
ing whatever  of  Agnes's  antecedents  or  affairs,  and 
merely  guessed  at  them  now.  When  he  found 
Cameron,  who  had  formerly  given  him  a  sma  1 
commission  now  and  again  in  the  way  of  spy's  work 
for  the  Spanish,  looking  for  an  Agnes,  whose  father 
was  Farfrae  MacBain  of  Glasgow,  indeed  the  guess 
was  not  a  difficult  one. 

"What!"  he  said,  with  pretended  indignation, 
"  because  I  am  an  old  man.  and  have  gotten  an  ill 
reputation  in  one  way  or  another  among  the  Phari- 
sees will  vou  turn  in  and  hint  that  I  gave  her  that 
which  caused  her  death?  I  tell  ye,  Archibald  Cam- 
eron, 'twas  not  I."  t  •  1 1 
The  look  of  prophecy  spread  itself  over  his  old, 
mean,  sordid  features:  the  gray  eyes  filmed;  he 
shook  his  lean  forefinger  at  the  figure  that  Jeaned 
half -cowering  upon  the  counter  before  him.    "  Thou 
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Glasgow," 
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art  the  man ! "  he  whispered.  "  'Twas  for  your 
sake.  1  can  see  her,  with  your  name  on  her  Hps,  at 
the  last.  'Twas  for  your  sake,  Archibald  Cameron, 
that  she  died.  And  now,  come,  man,  come.  I  will 
go  with  you.  Let  us  look  upon  your  completed 
work.    Let  us  see  her  grave." 

Cameron  rose  without  a  word.  The  shop  was 
closed,  and  the  two,  amid  the  shadows  of  the  falling 
day,  went  upward  into  the  town. 

There,  outside  the  palings  of  St.  Philip's  church- 
yard, the  old  man  found  and  showed  to  his  com- 
panion that  stone  which  the  three  women  had  ••aised 
above  her  that  was  gone.  And  across  its  top 
Archibald  Cn:neron  read  the  words,  "  Agnes  of 
-^  date  but  five  days  earlier, 
jng  staring  down  at  it  that  the  other 
■1,  and  bade  him  come  away. 

"  I  tell  _,  ou, '  he  said,  turning  fiercely  upon  the 
old  man  as  though  he  had  spoken,  "  I  did  love 
her.  I  never  cared  for  any  woman  else.  I  was 
coming  back  to  her." 

"  Aye,"  said  MacMurtrie,  "  you  were  coming 
back  to  her  —  since  that  her  father  was  dead,  and 
she  had  a  gey  fine  fortune  to  her." 

Cameron  did  not  deny  that  his  return  had  been 
hastened  by  news  of  Farfrae  MacBain's  death, 
intestate. 

"  Young  beauties,"  he  went  on  moodily,  "  what 
are  they?  Bound  for  to  have  a  man  ever  on  his 
knees  to  them.  This  was  a  woman  to  make  a  man's 
fireside  bright  for  him.  This  was  a  woman  to  make 
a  man  comfortable." 

"  Come."  urged  MacMurtrie,  "  come  back  to  the 
shop.     Have  you  any  business   for  me  this  trip? 
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Or  were  you  too  greatly  taken  up  wi'  your  schemes 
o"  weddin*  the  Gleskie  ships  to  bring  me  aught?  " 

Cameron  went  with  him  some  paces  from  the 
grave  turned,  and  looked  back  over  his  shoulder, 
first  it  the  humble  stone,  and  then  at  the  great 
church  beyond.  ''Curses  on  the  Pharisees  and 
hvpocrites."  he  said,  "  that  put  such  a  woman  as 
niy  Agnes  outside  the  pale.  I  will  lift  her  from 
where  she  lies,  and  build  her  a  tomb  worthy  of  her 

virtues."  ,.  »    j       ••       i 

Old  MacMurtrie  grinned.  And  wi  whose 
money  will  ve  do  all  that,  my  mon?"  he  inquired 
sardonically.'  He  had  grown  wonderfully  familiar 
as  his  knowledge  of  the  other's  affairs  increased. 
"  You  forget,  my  fine  bird,  you  have  na  the  Mac- 
Bain  millions  to  work  on.  Best  let  her  lie  where 
she  is.  She  sleeps  weel  eneugh.  And  for  you  and 
me,  my  captain,  'tis  more  matter  where  the  next 

meal  comes  from.  .  .        .,      « ^u  * 

"  ^nd  to  think,"  he  added  remimscently.  that 
I  towd  her,  as  long  ago  as  when  I  saw  her  in 
Savannah,  that  she  would  lie  outside  the  kirkyard! 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


ALEXANDER     BUCCLEUGH     IS     CALLED 

"' Wha  is  it  ca's  i' the  mirk,  mirk  nicht?  ^ 

Wha  speirs  o'  me  whecr  fliuks  be  pouring? 
He  saw  nac  mune,  an'  nae  stern  licht,  ^ 

But  he  lieard  the  water  kelpie  roarmg.' 

TRUE  to  his  promise,  old  Dad  brought 
Weeping  Moon  up  to  Toonahowi's  town, 
and  there  delivered  her,  with  all  her  dowry 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  indeed  much  added  thereto 
of  household  gear,  clothing,  and  ornaments. 

All  this  was  done  without  prejudice  to  the  friend- 
ship between  these  Creeks  and  Dad ;   for  the  Creek 
custom  in  such  matters  was  exactly  this.    The  man 
who,  not  liking  a  wife,  or  wearying  of  her.  setit 
her  back  to  her  people,   was  entirel>    within   his 
rights.     If  she  were  a  chief's  daughter,  who  car- 
ried dowrv  with  her  instead  of  being  herself  in  a 
manner  Ijought.  and  the  retiring  husband  restored 
this  dowry  or  its  equivalent,  he  was  held  to  be  most 
magnanimous.     And  Dad  resigned  formally  those 
princely  cessions  of  lands   the  Creeks   had   ^iven 
him  along  with  Weeping  Moon.     He  was  then  to 
rejoin  Oglethorpe's  forces  in  the  south,  where  he 
could  be  most  valuable. 

Diana  and  her  boy  were  at  Wynnewoode.    Ogle- 
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thorpe  was  to  sail  for  England  in  July;    Sir  Paris 
had  been  with  Matthew  Zubley  at  Savannah,  makuig 
all  the  necessary  preparations  for  him,  Diana  and 
the  child  to  go  at  the  same  time,  and  for  an  indehnite 
stay,  leaving  Zubley  in  charge.         ,      .     .         ,   .  ^ 
It  was  well  into  March.    In  the  begmning  of  the 
yr^ar  174^,  Oglethorpe  had  been  warned  of  another 
intended  invasion  by  the  Spanish,  and  had  taken 
prompt  measures  to  repel  it.     On  the  sixth  of  the 
month,  pursuing  his  avowed  pobcy,  to  strike  first 
and  strike  hard,  he  had  made  his  brilliant,  }M, 
and  successful  attack  upon  a  party  of  Spaniards, 
at  Fort  Diego,  and  followed  it  up  with  so  aggres- 
sive and  intrepid  a  demonstration  against  Augustine 
itself    that    the    Spaniard  drew    back    in    dismay. 
Now    the  general  was  pushing  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  repairing  and  strengthening  of  the 
fortifications  on  St.  Simons  and  the  other  islands, 
preparatory  to  returning  to  England  to  answer  the 
infamous  charges  of  the  renegade  Cook. 

The  belief  was  strong  upon  Diana  that  her  hus- 
band would  not  be  found  in  the  colony  — not  in 
America.     And  she  had  resolved  to  spend  her  last 
shilling,  if  need  be,  to  find  and  ransom  him.  wher- 
ever Spain  might  have  put  him.     It  was  behoved 
that  her  personal  intercession  might  assist  this  in- 
vestigation.    For  this  were  they  going  to  England. 
General    Oglethorpe    was    mostly    at    Fredenca. 
Tillsford   had   gone   immediately   from  Darien   to 
Savannah,   and   taken  his  wife   from  there  home 
to  Charles  Town.    Old  Dad  was  very  earnest  that 
Lit  should  accompany  Diana  to  England,  and  go 
to  his  kin  in  Scotland,  the  which  she  stoutly  resiste<l. 
Upon  the  twentieth  of  March,  a  strange,  gray, 
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lowering  day.  more  like  a  soutliern  September,  Lit 
and  her  father  started  in  a  small  penagua  dcm^n  to 
Savannah  frc»m  Vamacravv.  It  was  a  broadish  Ixiat, 
with  one  pair  of  oars,  and  the.e  they  pulled  sittnig 
side  by  side  on  the  central  thwart.  A  nule  out  trom 
Yrunacraw.  Dad  resumed  his  argr.uents  m  lavour 
of  her  going  home  to  Scotland.  , 

••  1  tell  vou.  Dad.  she  said  hnally.  I  am 
ashamed  to'g..  back  there  among  all  the  line  peo- 
r>ie_"  She  choked,  crimsoning  darkly;  then  it 
came  out  with  a  rush-';  Me.  that's  half  Indian 
—  and  can't  read  n<ir  write. 

The  old  man  bent  an  inscrutable  tace  to  the  oar. 
He  was   shamed  to  the  soul  by  this  arraignment 
which  the  girl  had  meant  for  no  arraignment  at  a  1. 
"  Life  ••  he  said,  fmallv.  "  is  a  game  ot  .\l)el-whack- 
ets      We  play  our  cards  with  some  mighty  brag- 
gings;   and  he  is  a  sorry  poltr.x>n  who  claims - 
wh?n  the  whacket   falls  to  him  -  that     -ate  hath 
loaded  her  knotted  kerchief  most  unfairly   wUh  a 
leaden  pellet.     Yet  it  does  whack  me  most  unmerci- 
fully. Lit,  to  tell  ve  the  bare  truth  —  I  have  bed 
so  long.     Ycnir  m'other.  my  i^x-r  lass,  was  none 
other  than  Jean  Dalkeith  -     Hold,  there!     Don  t 
drop  your  oar!     Why.  Lit.  you'll  have  us  in  the 

water ! '  ,  • 

But  Lit  was  weeping  wildly,  the  oar  drawn  in 
and  flung  down  dripi^ing  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
"O.  D.-Td!"  she  sobbed.^  "Why  chd  you  ever 
do  me  a  cruelty  like  that  ?  "  ,      ,,  ^,       t- 

"Was  it  cruel?"  he  f|uestioned.  \ea.  Im  an 
old  brute  to  ask  that.  Yet  1  began  it  in  a  jest;  and 
then  there  was  Salcquah.  who  had  an  Indian  to  his 
mother,  and  I  could  never  bear  to  set  you  up  alK>ve 
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him  Lit  The  last  time  that  I  had  a  mind  to  tell 
ye  of  it  was  when  the  boy  lay  dead ;  and  even  then, 
though  I  knew  myself  a  sorry  old  dog  not  to  do  it, 
1  couldna'  quite  get  the  words  out."    ,     ,        ,  ^       - 

Through  Lit's  head  ran  jumblet'  thoughts  of 
all  that  this  might  mean  to  her  in  the  future;  of  the 
iustifying  her  love  for  Diana  and  the  baby.  And 
oh.  BenSerxvorth  —  her  Francie!  She  need  not 
burn  and  quail  inwardly  at  thought  of  him,  of 
his  love  for  her.  She  was  fit  for  him.  With  a  father 
highly  descended,  university-bred  like  l^rank  s  own, 
and  a  ladv  Ix^rn.  for  her  mother,  even  her  poor 
ignorance  could  not  disgrace  him. 

"And  as  for  the  reading,"  old  Dad  went  on, 
"  'tis  a  black,  cruel  shame,  lass,  that  a  man  college 
taught,  and  with  some  pride  in  his  knowledge  as 
I  had.  should  bring  you  to  that.  But  never  mind; 
we'll  mend  it,  we'll  mend  it,  Jean." 

"  Jean?"  echoed  the  girl  swiftly,  and  her  father 

nodded.  ,  . .    „ .    . 

"  She  gave  you  her  own  name,  he  said,  om 
always  called  vou  '  little  lass,'  and  so  from  that 
'  Lit.''  and  I.  too.  after  she  was  gone,  not  liking 
to  hear  the  name  of  Jean,  putting  it  by  with  all  the 
trinkets  of  her.  and  striving  to  forget  it. 

Lit  a  new  thought  in  her  eyes,  looked  hungrily 
in  her  father's  face  for  a  time.  After  all,  he  was 
the  only  comrade  she  had  ever  known,  and  at  last 

she  faltered :  .  ,  ^  .1 

"  If  I  could  read.  I've  got  a  letter  here,  father, 
from  one  — well,  I  may  as  well  out  with  it  —  from 
a  lad  that  loves  me.  and  that  I  think  a  heap  of 
I  could  not  bear  even  that  Mistress  Diana  should 
read  it  to  me;   for,  Dad,  he  — he  drinks,  or  he  did 
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drink;  and  he  went  away  to  the  northward  to  make 
a  man  of  himself,  he  said,  and  show  me  that  he 
could  down  the  drink  devil  for  my  sake.  Now, 
Dad,  he  has  wrote  me  this  here  letter.  He  was  away 
for  my  sake  when  he  wrote  it.  and  if  so  be  my  poor 
Frank  has  failed,  and  is  writing  and  saying  hard 
things  of  himself,  why,  I  could  not  bear  that  any 
eyes  but  mine  should  see  it."  ,    r     u 

(Ah,  what  eyes  to  read  the  tale  of  a  man  s  faults 
—  great,  tender,  dark  doe's-eyes,  deep-frmged,  and 
merry,  and  passionately  tender  )  »  VnnMl 

He  reached  forth  his  hand  silently.  You  11 
never  mind  your  old  Dad.  Lit.  Why,  lass,  we 
were  ever  full  partners,  and  for  drink—  tie 
breathed  a  half-bitter  little  laugh. 

She  took  the  packet  from  her  bosom,  gave  it  to 
him,  and  sat  hungry-eyed  while  he  read  it.  watching 
like  a  poor  dumb  animal-mother  whose  helpless 
young  lie  in  the  hands  of  even  a  loving  outsider 

"Whv,  thank  God!"  cried  the  old  man,  lifting 
his  glance  to  the  open  sky,  which  l^gan  to  be  filled 
with  crowding,  rushing,  ragged-edged  black  clouds. 
"  Wliat?  —  what?  —  "  queried  Lit  eagerly. 
"  'Tis  Bennerworth."  he  said. 
"  Aye,  'tis  Francie,"  she  assented. 
"  And  he  is  doing  well ;    he  has  written  to  his 
father  in  England,  he  tells  you;   and  his  father  is 
fain  to  have  him  bring  home  a  daughter  such  as 
you  would  be;  he  will  be  back  by  now  to  claim  you 
—  so  that  is  arranged." 

"  Nay,  Dad,"  she  cut  in  jealously,  I  am  110 
man's  daughter  but  yours.  Why.  what  will  you  do 
without  me?  And  you've  given  back  the  land, 
too  —  you,  who  were  a  kind  of  king,  with  all  your 
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great  plantations  and  cattle  and  horses. 

what  is  it  you're  planning  for  to  do?  ..  ^    ,   , 

He  smiled  an  odd,  inexplicable  smile.  Back  to 
the  sea,  lass,  back  to  the  sea."  he  answered  her. 
"  It  ever  calls  a  man  who  hath  once  belonged  to  it. 

"  Dad ' "'  cried  Lit  suddenly,  looking  about  them 
in  dismay,  "  do  you  know  that  we're  in  for  a  great 
storm?    Let's  put  to  land."  ,  ,        .,  * 

"  Whv  yes."  the  old  man  answered  her.  a  great 
storm  'twill  be.  I  think,  and  I  would  best  land  you. 

"  Land  me!  "  the  girl  echoed,  "  but  you  go  with 
me.  or  I  go  not  at  all."  ^  ,     .     .u» 

They  had  ceased  to  row.  trusting  only  to  the 
current,  and  this,  as  though  augmented  by  a  cloud- 
burst above,  grew  momentarily  swifter.  As  they 
shot  down  the  seething  tide,  their  small  craft  rocking 
and  shuddering,  the  old  man  seemed  to  take  no 
more  thought  of  the  danger  than  as  if  he  ^vere  a 
child  rocking  upon  his  mother's  'K»soin.  His  head 
sank  upon  his  breast,  his  mighi^  beard  blew  back 
in  the  warm,  wet  wind  like  smoke  wreaths. 

"  I  don't  know  why."  he  said,  after  a  long  silence, 
'•  I  can't  see  why  I  remember  my  brother  so  well 
in  this  hour.  Not  mv  brother  as  I  came  at  last  to 
call  him  and  believe  him.  a  dour,  smug-faced  prig; 
but  what  he  really  was  when  we  were  little  lads 
together.  I  can  see  the  burn  where  we  used  to  go 
wading  and  swimming  and  fishing  —  though  why 
fishing,  the  Lord  he  knows,  for  no  fish  were  there. 
A  pretty  stream,  with  willows  over  it,  or  all  in 
among  the  heather  —  T  can  see  it  a  great  deal  clearer 
than  I  can  see  this  green  hell's-broth  boiling  around 
us.  This  is  a  desolate  land.  I  can  see  the  two  little 
lads,   naked,  wading  under  the  willows,  laughing 
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and  splashing  the  water  on  each  other  — aye.  and 
fighting  a  bit.  when  I  would  be  b.und  to  go  first 
and  have  th«  b«it  of  it.  as  was  ever  iny  way^ 

The  wind  had  become  terrific.  :uid  it  set  from  the 
sea.  bearing  up  waves  against  them  as  't.^o^'S^t  the 
current  which  earned  them  forward.  Lit  had  been 
back  in  the  boat's  .tern  to  fetch  a  coat.  Now  she 
crawler  on  her  knees  to  where  her  tather  sat 
••  Dad '  she  cried  out.  clinging  to  his  shtnikler,  an(l 
shaking  him  gently.  *'  we  might  yet  work  in  to  land 
if  we  both  use  the  oars.    Come,  let  s  try  it. 

"Yea  God."  he  went  on.  apparently  without 
hearing  her.  "  'tis  what  we  all  are  -  na  -d  children 
fighting  in  the  water,  the  unhrm  curn  nt  beneath 
us  naught  between  us  and  the  Seeing  Kye;  and 
there  is  solid  footing  nowhere  — and  naught  re- 
mains —  but  all  slips  away  —  away  —  away. 

"  Dad!  ••  entreated  the  girl.  "  will  >'e  take  an  oar 
and  help  me?    See.  we  can  still  land." 

Thev  were  now  in  the  channel  between  Hutchin- 
son's island  and  Savannah.  They  could  see  the 
town  up  on  its  bluf¥;  but  no  help  was  to  be  expected 
thence.  The  landing  must  be  made,  if  at  all.  on 
the  bit  of  beach  at  the  bluff" -^  foot. 

"Why,  yes.  my  lass,  I  will  put  you  oft  here;    1 

will  help  you."  id*/. 

"No!"  she  screamed,  "not  me.  not  me!     Botli 

or  neither,  D^d\"  ,     ».-      c  i, 

"  Na  na  lass."  he  urged,  tis  Savannah. 
where  ye  were  going.  And  lasses  be  best  mdoors 
in  such  weather.  It  looks  as  though  it  might  be 
/»)ugh.  after  awhile."  . 

She  shook  her  head  at  him  despairingly,  and 
crouched  silent  in  the  boat  which  swept  irregvilarly 
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forward,  on  around  and  betwecti  the  small  islands 
S  w  the  town.  Buckaloo  had  ta!  en  an  oar  ni  h  . 
3;  led  IvuKl.  atul  Lit  and  he  worke.l  with  n.  ,ht 
^n  main  They  came  sciuarely  uix)n  the  ponU  on 
U"  mSand  soL  of  the  upper  end  of  what  .  novv 
Elba  Island.  Lit  sprang  out,  gra^ped  the  Ix.at.  ana 
cried  to  him  to  follow. 

He  reached  his  <iar  toward  the  beach  and  souglu 
to  push  off.  "  Nay,  lass,"  he  said,  "  du  not  keep 
me  1  think  I  am  sent  for.-  And  as  the  l)oat  s 
end'  was  dragged  from  her  grasp.  Lit  sprang  ell 
and  scrambled  into  it.  cuttmg  her  cheek  so  tliat 
it  bled.  Entirelv  hopeless  now.  she  took  up  .ler 
oar  once  more,  and  faced  the  storm 

"  We'll  never  win  through.  Dad,"  she  said  souly. 
"  We'll  never  win  through  in  this  world.  I  d  not 
thought  to  die.  Hut  I  —  I^  cannot  leave  you.  Dad. 
We'll  e'en  bide  it  together."  ,    .  ,     ,      _^ 

It  was  a  wild,  pale-green  tempest  that  had  come 
raging  up  the  coast  from  Florida,   such  a  storm 
as  rarely  falls  in  the  vernal  equinox,  in  fury  nval- 
lincr  those  which  make  the  autumn  equinox  dreaded 
as  ""the  hurricane  season."     Great  vaporous  puffs 
of  livid  mist  drove  in  from  the  sea  like  evil  birds, 
and  the  little  periagua  rode  it  out  n1"ne  in  that  hell 
of  tortured  waters,  the  wrecked  sk.       hirling  above 
them  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  storm  all  about  them. 
"  And  who  was  I."  the  old  man  went  on.  quiet 
"  to  set  mvsel'  against  my  brother  ?      \  good  fellow 
in  his  way.  though  his  way  was  not  nune.      1  was  a 
daft  streak  in  me  that  I  mu^t  quit  the  l-n-e  of  our 
childhood,  and  turn  upon  him  and  call  him  hound 
and  interloper,  because  he  was  my  elder.     Who  was 
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T  that  I  couldna*  Ikmi  tlu-  x.tnmon  tinji    .  lot 
youiiKer  brother?-    ai id      vasua     ns  f:iuU 

His  eye  resit  ..u  I  ..t.  iid  ht  ,.  dresv  I  her  in  a 
quiet,  natural  t-  ae. 

"Now,  lass.  I  ha  iia.;  a  !<•  'or.  So  I  vvro  e 
him  of  you  nnd  that  yoi  were  .an's  daughter  I  le 
souLdit  in  In.  I.reast  i  a-  dn  paper;  and  Lit.  heheyuig 
that  where  ^h.  'a  gou,"  -H  letters  would  he 
unavailing,  saul.       .ever  nun. ,  ii.  Dad;   not  now 

r.uthe.lre-  it  ut  im  ga.  e  it  to  her.  and  .he 
mok  it  and  put  it  in  her  U»..ni-a  letter  from  a 
lone      old   man   in   Sco;   uvi.  vh-     longed  to  have 

lier    .  ith  'nm.  ,        •      .1  „ 

The^  ,vere  unc'  more  Mtting  getlier  in  the 
„„.,.'  ot  -he  Ivat.  "1  wish.  Dad.  she  said 
wist  uilv.  u^Ktl  „  saw  him  so  strangely  calm, 
••  that   vou  V.    -lid     -ll  me  ot  my  mcnher 

"Niv'    'ie  answt'd  \r  uneasily.      1  am  yer 
fain  to'^p^ak  of  s<  u,  thii.     else  to  you.     At  time, 
lit-e  thi-^,   when  tl.ei  4orm.  or  I  have  been 

,1.  mking.  1  have  a  trie       t  sceini^  her.  like  a  dream. 
,r  y'      ind?  or  a  wrauh   is  it  mi-ht  be.  out  there, 
and  1      i Glinted  forward  into  the  obscurity  toward 
wluc'        >v  were  *  ravelling. 

O-        ist  Tybee  the  storm  increased  terntica 
Li-  -^at  with  her  back  to  it.  though  not  attempting  10 
r.        since  her  father  would  not  pull  the  oar  he  had 
h  She  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the  raging 

no  of  livid  sky  and  livid  water,  the  screaming 
id  lashing  between  them.  , 

^.ut  whether  the  frail  lx)at  was  >ucked  o  nvn    ike 
ag  of  wet  paper  into  the  trough  of  tl^c    en'^,  or 
lode  like  a  cork  upon  the  wa  e  crests,  tb-  old        1  - 
face  was  calm.     He  sat  now  in  th.-  -le  a  steering, 
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his  eves  searching  the  Rloom  ahead  as  though  they 
quest'ed  for  th.^se  who  had.  as  he  said,  sent  for  hnn. 
^Suddenly   one  ..f   the  black   xvaves    which   here 
l^eean  to  roll  mountain  high  toward  thcni.  seemed 
to  burst  before  it  reacheil  the  l>oat.    A  great  watery 
hand,  it  grasped  the  periagua  and  drew  it  backward 
as  a  boy  draws  back  his  arm  to  ding  a  pebb  e. 
Then,  as  though  the  tempest  said.  "  Not  her.  you. 
it  divided  the  missile  in  its  gras]).  dropped  boat  anc 
man.  and  swept  Lit  free  of  the  little  craft,  and  wdl 
up  on  the  mainland.     She  had  scarce  touched  the 
beach    when    another    great    wind-tortured    wave 
driven  at  furious  speed,  boilc.l  up  under  her   raised 
her  higb  in  air.  carried  her  past  the  natural  bank, 
and   favoured  bv  the  mad  wind's  i.ushing  shoulder, 
cast  her  far  inland,  letting  her  sink  with  scarce  a 
shock  of  impact,  receding  along  the  nake(l  course, 
leaving  the  girl  Iving  in  momentary  unconsciousness. 
Deprived  of  her  weight,  which  had  l^en  hanging 
upon  one  side  of  it.  the  boat  righted  itself,  and  rode 

out  the  sudden  shock.  .        ,    •  *u« 

Old  Dad  sat  in  its  stern  steer mg.  facing  now  the 
open  ocean.  He  was  singing  to  himself,  calling  and 
answering  those  whom  he  heard  call  to  hnn.  His 
great  black  eyes  were  smiling  softly  up  into  the  mad 
storm;  his  cloud  of  beard  and  hair,  blown  and  lifted 
about  him.  gave  him  the  look  of  a  storm  spirit. 

And  so  he  passed  on  to  his  own  place,  as  he  would 
have  wished  to  go,  back  to  the  sea  indeed. 


h  I 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


A    SEA    GIFT 


"  The  ship  drave  east,  the  ship  drave  west, 
i3y  many  a  comely  strand  ; 
At  length  a  blast  o'  the  wastlin'  wind 
Did  blaw  him  to  the  land." 

THE  Isle  of  Hope  is  an  inland  island, 
thous-h  upon  every  hand  are  rumours  of 
the  sea.  To  the  east  Skidaway  and  Was- 
saw  fend  the  open  Atlantic  from  its  shores,  with 
Skidaway  River  runninor  between:  and  it  is  only 
rut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  marshy  creek.  Even 
the  Skidawav,  broad  and  deep  as  it  is.  does  nr  reach 
the  ocean  itself,  but  empties  into  Ossabaw  Sound, 
whose  channel,  choked  with  tiny  islands,  is  more 
quiet  than  the  surrounding  waters. 

But  the  fierce  tempest  which  swept  yelling  up  the 
Georgia  coast  on  that  night  when  Alexander  Buc- 
cleui^h.  being  sent  for.  rode  in  his  frail  craft  out  to 
meet^  those  who  called  him,  troubled  even  the  calm 
of  Wvnnewoode. 

Diana  had  come  back  from  her  last  expedition, 
disheartened  if  not  despairing.  She  had  said  —  in 
the  opening  of  her  search  —  that  she  would  never 
give  up  so  long  as  there  were  cities  to  interrogate, 
forests  to  pierce,  or  wilds  to  importune.    Now  there 
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were  unguarded  moments  when  she  began  to  realise 
how  it  might  feel  to  be  a  widow  —  the  baby  father- 

Despite  these  secret  lapses,  her  plans  were  bravely 
made  to  go  with  Sir  Paris  to  England.  It  seemed 
to  be  agreed  in  all  ([uarters  that  Robert  was  not  m 
the  New  World.  If  Spain  had  him  still,  there  was 
prospect  of  ransom.  If  he  had  been  secretly  exe- 
cuted, or  had  died  in  captivity,  Diana  was  begm- 
ning  to  long   for  the  sad  peace  such  knowledge 

would  bring  her.  ,    ,  ,  4.. 

Sir  Paris  had  been  ill.  and  these  three  remnants 
of  the  C  iaters  family  were  gathered  now  at  Wynne- 
woode  for  farewell,  before  he  and  his  niece  took 
ship  for  England.  Hastie's  stern  nature  was  quite 
melted  with  looking  on  at  Diana's  pathetic  and  boot- 
less quest  for  the  lost. 

"  I  envy  you,"  she  had  written,  when  the  young 
wife  was  leaving  for  St.  Simons.  "  I  was  longer 
in  coming  to  my  senses  than  you ;  yet  when  I  found 
that  the  break  between  Ulysses  and  myself  was  all  ot 
mv  own  making.  I  did  follow  him  to  this  country, 
believing  that  where  your  father  was.  he  would  be 
found  You  know  how  vain  it  all  was.  Except  for 
being  where  I  am  more  independent  than  I  would 
be  at  home  — so  far  as  any  chance  of  finding 
Ulysses  is  concerned  —  I  might  as  well  be  in  Devon- 
shire as  in  Georgia."  

The  three  sat  late  together  talking.  Something 
in  the  storm  stimulated  them  all.  Even  Return  had 
to  be  bought  to  go  to  his  little  bed,  by  repeated 
stories  which  his  uncle  told  him  of  seafaring  folk, 
and  what  such  a  storm  as  this  might  mean  to  them. 
After  they  were  all  retired  and  the  house  was 
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still  —  so  far  as  sounds  of  hviman  occupancy  go 
—  the  gale  increased  in  fury.  It  was  a  savage, 
petulant,  gusty,  changing  wind,  which  whirled  and 
snatched  and  thrust  about  and  about,  never  setting 
steadily  in  any  one  direction.  It  pushed  and  dragged 
and  plucked  at  the  house  like  snatching  fingers,  mak- 
ing as  though  it  would  have  lifted  it  by  the  eaves.  It 
gathered  up  the  pebbles  from  the  walks  below  and 
carried  them  against  walls  and  windows,  as  though 
some  one  without  were  giving  a  signal,  calling  upon 
those  within  to  waken  and  come  forth. 

So  painfully  did  this  feeling  of  being  needed 
press  upon  the  heart  of  the  mistress  of  the  house 
that  she  threw  a  dressing-gown  over  her  night-robe 
and  stole  down  to  the  drawing-room.  There  she 
found  one  candle  burning  on  the  table,  and  Diana 
going  from  casement  to  casement,  peering  out  into 
the  windy  dark,  and  listening  to  those  strange, 
creaking,  straining,  groaning  sounds,  which  a  tem- 
pest will  often  bring  with  it. 

The  two  womp,i  urned  with  a  little  smile  of 
indulgence,  each  i  -r  tie  weakness  of  the  other,  and 
met  Sir  Paris  hur,  \v  g  dow^n  the  stairs. 

"  My  dears,"  he  said,  *'  "tis  no  use  for  a  man  w^ho 
belongs  to  a  seagoing  family  to  essay  sleep  on  such 
a  night  as  this.  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  voices 
and  orders  shouted  as  a  shin's  master  shouts  to  his 
seamen,  when  that  last  heavy  blow  went  past  the 

house." 

The  windows  wfere  all  closed.  The  gale  outside 
tried  at  their  fastenings  like  a  living  thing.  As 
the  three  pale-faced  people  confronted  each  other, 
there  came  again  that  rending,  cracking  sound,  and 
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above  it  another,  that  was,  as  Sir  Paris  had  said, 
very  like  to  human  voices. 

Diana  was  shivering,  and  Hastie  wrote  upon  her 
slate,  "  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  go  up  to  where  the 
boy  is.  Should  he  wake  in  such  a  storm,  he  would 
be  frightened." 

When  Diana  said  to  her  uncle  that  they  were 
going  up,  he  answered  that  it  was  better  to  do  so; 
for  his  p-rt,  he  thought  h-  should  dress  completely 
and  lie  down  on  the  settle,  since  he  believed  it  possi- 
ble that  a  boat  of  some  tonnage  had  been  earned 
past  in  the  Skidaway  and  wrecked,  and  he  was  very 
fain  to  be  out  with  the  first  peep  of  dawn. 

The  unusual  disturbance  in  the  mght  caused 
Diana  to  sleep  late.  The  tempest  went  down  about 
four  o'clock ;  and  it  was  broad  day.  with  the  sun 
pouring  in  at  her  window,  when  she  awakened 
and  found  Return's  bed  forsaken  beside  her. 
The  house  seemed  strangely  silent  and  empty 
below  stairs,  and  she  dressed  hastily  and  hurried 
down.  Hastie  and  Sir  Paris  were  at  their  breakfast 
in  the  morning-room.  "  Come,  Diana."  her  uncle 
called,  "we  have  gotten  past  the  wonder  of  it: 
Return  is  gone  over  already,  for  to  make  a  nearer 
investigation.  Do  but  look,  my  niece,  and  see  what 
a  tempest  was  abroad  last  night." 

Diana  gazed  from  the  drawing-room  window 
across  the  lawns,  shrubberies,  and  intervening 
hedges  to  where  the  Skidaway.  swollen  big  by  water 
driven  in  from  sea,  spread  from  meadow  to  meadow 
and  far  toward  the  house.  There  in  the  midst  of 
it  lay  a  tall  ship,  her  long,  tapering  masts  slanting 
obliquely  against  the  sky,  indicating  that  she  was 
aground. 
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The  tempest  had  lifted  the  ship  and  the  waters 
about  it,  and  carried  them  up  the  channel  of  the 
Skidaway.  Then,  when  the  wind's  palm,  pressed 
flat  against  it,  ceased  to  hold  the  invading  ocean 
banked  about  the  strange  newcomer,  and  the  tide 
went  rushing  out.  it  left  the  big  ship  canted,  aground, 
almost  as  strangely  out  of  place  as  though  on  a 
city  street. 

"  It  was  true  then !  "  Diana  cried.  "  We  did 
hear  the  shouting  and  the  voices  last  night.  Do 
you  tell  me  that  Return  has  gone  over  there?" 
They  could  see  the  sailors  moving  about  the 
stranded  deck,  and  Diana,  who  could  eat  no  break- 
fast for  interest  in  the  matter,  professed  her  own 
intention  of  following  immediately. 

"  The  young  man  took  a  bucket  of  fresh  water 
—  the  servants  were  all  going  down  with  water 
and  fruit,  for  we  heard  at  dawn  that  there  were 
sick  men  aboard,  and  a  lack  of  both  these.  So 
Master  Return  took  him  his  silver  cup  and  the 
bucket  that  he  filched  from  the  cook,  and  is  now 
away  with  the  others  to  relieve  their  necessities."^ 

As  they  stood  looking  out.  they  saw  a  tall  soldier 
with  a  group  of  other  men  —  servants  and  one  or 
two  sailors  —  following  him.  leave  the  ship  and 
come  up  the  lawn.  As  he  neared  the  window,  Sir 
Paris  put  up  his  g-lass  with  a  sudden  exclamation, 
and  turned  toward  Hastie. 

But  Hastie  was  out  of  the  room  and  running 
across  the  hall  toward  that  side  entrance  which  the 
men  from  the  ship  were  approaching.  The  two 
listeners  both  heard  a  strange  cry,  beii^inning  in  a 
voice  like  that  of  the  boy  when  it  veers  between 
childish  treble  and  scarce  established  bass.    "  Ulys- 
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,  ,  .,,,,„5 ,  "  _  ami  after  the  cry,  a  inail's  full, 
£av7t^!.Cminsii"g  -"■  "--  ^'^="«'  ''"''" 
-ir;kHs.^aU..yto*eaooM.^^^^^ 

s?!;,rtr.o'^n:;^^^o^^'x%na^vewm 

,vait  here  until  tl«5:  »'™  '"^^   i„  „hat  seemed  a 

There  was  "°V°"Ha°tie     uch  as  her  niece  had 
very  few  moments,  Hastie.  sucn  , 

never  seen  her.  came  ru.mu>g  >"•  '^™?"5i„  ,tot 

„™  of  the  tall  "-'"'Sv^^almo""  though 

,„d  now  creakcl  and  F"tested .  ^,^^  ^^^^ 

^;°_^:meEno-X->*'>-->--^° 
"tf\err:::,S.;:.ions    a^d^^^^^^^^^^^ 

f~^;^£l,gi;^cin;«'"*ereS:c^^^^^^^^^ 
f^fo"no.  -"t""h'"r  r^rned"  I'vsses  an- 

,;;ir  :^;;?f Ih,  irca'^j-rr^d,  wi.  tha..to 

re"a  are  inVe  ^'^^^J^^^T^^^.. 

pa*;rfor'  none  of  us  I  tl-"*  l^-J^'- ->;*™S  and 
It  was  a  memorable  meal,  broken  ^^""^       ,.  ^ 

huel  er   full  of  loving  speeches  -'^^^^  ^^  ;^^^";, ,,  °^ 
you  remember?"  or  "  I  have  never  forgotten. 
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"And  what,  my  brother,"  Sir  Paris  inquired, 
"  brought  you  to  these  waters  in  the  season  of  the 
vernal  equinox?  'Twas  a  mad  thing  to  do  —  and, 
by  that  same  token,  most  hke  you." 

"  Why,  I  bear  letters  of  marque,  and  have  been 
taking  of  a  Spanish  ship  which  was  carrying  pris- 
oners to  Spain.  Thank  God.  I  rescued  thus  a  round 
score  of  our  poor  fellows  from  the  Spaniard's  rapa- 
cious maw,  who  had  already  suffered  no  little  of  his 
cruelty," 

Diana  trembled  with  an  agony  of  hope  and  fear; 
and  no  other  tongue  was  able  to  form  one  word  of 
inquiry.  Finally,  "  Robert  Marshall !  "  she  articu- 
lated, barely  above  her  breath. 

"  Robert  Marshall?  "  Ulysses  seemed  not  to  have 
noticed  who  it  was  that  had  spoken  the  name,  nor 
to  consider  what  its  significance  might  be.  "  I  have 
a  letter  —  "  He  was  searching  in  his  pocket  as  he 
spoke,  and  unobservant  of  those  about  him,  across 
whose  faces  a  shock  had  passed.  "  I  have  a  letter 
—  to  —  his  —  "  went  on  the  bluff,  unconscious 
sailor, 

Diana  sat,  pale  to  the  lips,  breathing  with  diffi- 
culty, and  hanging  upon  his  speech  like  one  expect- 
ing sentence  of  death.  The  strain  was  so  unbearable 
that  Sir  Paris  half  rose,  and  Hastie  put  out  a  hand 
toward  her  young  cousin,  though  the  eyes  of  neither 
left  Ulysses's  face. 

"  A  letter  to  his  widow,"  Ulysses  concluded,  be- 
fore anything  could  be  done  —  though  what  could 
they  have  attempted,  with  Diana  sitting  there,  listen- 
ing? When  it  was  too  late  to  try,  Sir  Paris,  with  a 
glance  at  Diana's  pale  smitten  face,  sank  back  in 
his  seat  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost  a  groan.    Hastie 
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unconsciousness.  ^:,4ovv  "    Ulysses    repeated, 

"  A   letter    for   his  ^''^'^'\,\  on  the  table 

bringing  out  the  i^icket  an     la>  "g    t  .^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

before  him    " -^  »-  J  ^^^j^  missive  came  to  me. 

to  her  at  Chater^,  Housl.     1  •  prisoners 

.vith  money  anc   valuab  es  ta^  "  ^^-^  ^^^        ^e- 

by  their  Spamsh  captors     and  Iju  .  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

niui  died  after  the  voyage  ^.a^  ^^.^    •  ^^ 
my  prisoners  answers  to  tha    nam 

see.  'tis  addressed  to  h^s  widou  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

conL    "  With  all  the  f-J^^^Hl        -r  chiM 

you  that.     A  "-"='  'S  ev  "  nee  ta'  '"=  "^'^  ""' 
irt^a;:* -4Sne. -.  neating  t,.cc  y.at. 

^^SS;  ha.,  .one  to  .he  win,W.  ..T);- f  r,'™ 

^Krt°^:s,a;^^'«5^f;->--•ss 

and  crie,l  out  that  Jt  was  ,n  ed  he.  ^^^^_^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
han<\  that  ^"'"^  '■ ,,°,™  n,t„  a  further  countr 
!:'f.\T:VrKinl' carJ;.f,ou,  hi,u.  Ana  he  ncv. 
knew  how  much  I  loved  Inm  ■  contained 

The  letter  itself  was  7'  '  "«•  ^'j,,  Virginia 
will  which  dev.sc.    al   of  J^  »  !^<;^^;  ,,„.  \  „• 
lli^SS^^nToUand^Xtntan,  yet  thee 


N 

1  her 
serene 

eated, 
:  table 
ressed 
to  me, 
isoners 
gentle- 
lone  oi 
as  you 

lien  for 
silence 

to  her 
not  told 
or  child 
was  lost 
ee  years 

she  read 
e  willow 
Uvriting, 
Robert's 
to  go  to 
r  conntry 
he  never 

ntained  a 

irsj;inia  to 

'  It  was 

et  the  ex- 
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„„s.    «  of  on.  acquainted  with  grief,  and  grown 
Ulitet  of  lites  crosses.     It  read  thus:- 

"ON   BOARD  THE  SPANISH   BABQ-^'E  '4cW»""'f°^ 

Twelve   Uagues    (As   we   g;"«^)   f""   "'= 

ri\rn*s%';:s;a?:dS,en,'Sto 

■^""l-have  now  been  a  Fortnight  in  I'-e  ^osf  sion 
of  the  Spaniard,  having  1«en  taken  >y  a  n>^  S  ^^^'J 
oarty  of  Spanish  Indians  wlnle  I  was  makn  g  my 
way  from  the  inland  Mountains  to  the  <-of '■J'"' 
TriedV  then,  in  H-- ,;-'-— .^^^^^^^^^^^ 

me  ?o  idleve  that  I  shall  not  be  permmed  long  to 

'^""  This''lSnff  so  My  Dear  and  Honoured  Madam, 
I  de^?:  e'STgo'he/ce,  to  take  Me^nres  that  you 
QVinnld  know  my  mind  toward  yourselt. 
'""When  we  parted.  I  had  laid  «'<= -'- X^„*; 

-?.o"'m7pri^'.^Srg-,''n^lfa^» 

irr,  S^^^oinSrabiT^^^^^^^^ 

undoU.  with  the  which -when  the  Event  was 
„n,e  —  1  freclv  blamed  thee.  t,„.,,,„ 

■'From  the  lirst,  I  was  too  intent  upon  thy  Beauty, 
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and  mine  own  delight  therein,  too  apt  to  see  thy 
fitness  for  being  Loved  and  my  own  bent  to  love 
thee,  to  Ouestion  as  1  should  have  done  aught  which 
seemed  beyond  Reason  in  your  sudtlen  passion  for 
myself.  Had  I  loved  thee  more  truly  and  singly, 
my  Sister,  surely  I  had  seen  thy  Distress  and  fath- 
omed thy  plight. 

"  Had  not  ileath  stepped  in  to  cut  the  knot  for 
us,  I  should  now  have  gone  to  some  Foreign  Power 
and  offered  a  sword,  so  that  the  embarrassments  of 
one,  whom  I  shall  always  love  with  Constancy,  might 
be  abated. 

"  Many  a  time.  Beloved,  when  I  looked  to  come 
alive  out  of  this  War,  I  have  lain  on  the  Tented 
I'^ield,  in  the  forest,  or  upon  some  uneasy  deck,  and 
vexed  Sleep  from  mine  eyes  with  the  questioning 
of  why  Diana  could  not  love  me.  to  whom  others 
had  not  been  unkind,  and  who  needs  must  waste 
upon  her  (to  whom  it  was  Offence)  a  love  which 
grew  with  Distance  and  Estrangement.  And  out 
of  the  darkness,  dear  heart,  came  always  the  Answer, 
that  I,  of  all  men,  dare  not  seek  her,  since  that  I 
could  not  bear  slu  should  bend  her  proud  neck  to 
a  Chain  of  my  forging;  that  she  should  let  Pru- 
dence, or  the  advice  of  elders,  push  her  toward  the 
feigning  of  a  Conijilaisance  which  ^he  deemed  my 
due  as  a  husband.  A  husband's  Right!  Ah,  fond, 
foolish,  doting  that  I  am,  who  would  be  to  you  an 
Adored  Lo\  er  or  naught  —  to  offer  me  the  burning 
insult  of  a  hrsband's  Right! 

**  And  so.  love,  because  that  I  am  still  thy  Incorri- 
gible Lover,  I  would,  had  not  this  thing  chanced, 
have  spared  thee  my  unwelcome   Presence.     And 
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since  it  is  come,  I  go  (on  thy  account)  the  more 
willingly. 

"  Always,  beloved,  in  Life  or  in  Death,  thine  only, 

"  Robert." 


Diana  read  it  through  with  dry,  anguished  eyes; 
then  thrust  it  into  her  bosom,  and  laid  the  will  in 
Sir  Paris's  hands. 

"There,  dear  heart,"  she  said,  "take  that  and 
let  me  go  —  let  me  away  awhile,  until  1  learn  to 
face  it.  Everybody  will  say  —  that  1  -should  have 
known  it  long  ago.  But  I  ditl  not;  1  have  hoped 
and  hoped,  and  hoped  against  lioi>e." 

She  looked  so  white  and  frozen  —  there  were  no 
tears  —  and  moved  so  blindly,  swaying  and  stagger- 
ing, that  Hastie,  with  a  swift  instinct  for  what 
was  best,  cried  :   "  Bring  the  child  to  her !  " 

"  Nay,"  answered  Diana,  straightening  her  tall 
figure  bravely,  "  I  will  go  to  him  —  alone  —  alone. 
Do  you  all  stay  here,  and  let  me  hence  to  him  alone. 
I  will  be  better  so." 

So  they  drew  back  and  let  her  pass.  She  went 
out,  across  the  lawn,  and  down  toward  the  place 
where  the  ship's  people  and  those  who  ministered 
to  them  were  gathered.  She  paused  finally  on  a 
little  knoll  that  overlooked  the  river,  and  stoof^ 
under  Hastie's  great  live-oaks,  looking  down  at  the 
tall  vessel  aground  in  the  Skidaway,  a  few  sailors 
in  their  blue  watchet  running  over  its  rigging  or 
moving  across  its  slanting  decks. 

She  walked  forward  in  that  maze  of  anguished 
incredulity  which  always  follows  —  for  a  time  — 
upon  the  receiving  of  a  blinding  and  unexpected 
blow.     Here,  then,  was  the  end  of  her  hopes,  the 
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end  which  she  had  always  refused  to  look  upon  as 
a  possibility.  She  stood  now,  trying  to  beat  down 
her  brave  heart  to  accept  such  a  doom;  but.  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  without  success.  Why,  what  would 
life  hold  without  her  quest,  her  expectation?  cried 
that  bleeding  heart. 

In  what  fires  of  anguish  had  been  lorged  the 
anchor  of  that  hope,  the  which  she  had  dragged  up 
from  the  pit  of  her  despair!  She  had  made  it  so 
strong  in  those  dreadful  days  at  Sapelo,  because 
she  felt  she  could  not  live  with  less.  Clinging  to  it, 
she  had  searched  for  him  almost  the  whole  face  of 
Georgia,  and  down  into  the  very  stronghold  of  the 
enemy  —  Augustine  itself.  With  a  constant  and 
undeviating  mind,  courage  indomitable,  and  hope 
inextinguishable,  with  resources  of  cheer  that  were 
as  exhaustless  as  Nature's  own  stores,  she  had 
led  her  little  train  through  all  the  creeks  and  inlets 
of  these  low-set,  sedgy  islands  of  the  Georgian 
coast;  and  inland,  along  streams  and  rivers,  and 
by  wild  trails,  up  into  the  wind-grieved  hills  and 
mountain  fastnesses  where  Creek  and  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  dwelt.  The  forest-ways  and  water- 
ways of  the  whole  region  had  been  haunted  by  this 
pathetic  little  group :  The  square-faced,  kindly,  prac- 
tical, protecting  Dutchman ;  the  strong  dark  beauty 
of  Lit;  their  silent,  faithful  Indian  rowers  and 
bearers,  chosen  from  among  Lit's  own  people;  and 
always  leading  them  and  showing  them  the  way,  this 
love  like  a  lamp,  this  wonderful  figure  of  mother  and 
child. 

The  tall,  fair  woman  with  the  calm,  maternal 
face,  and  great,  wistful,  seeking  eyes,  her  baby  on 
her  breast,  went  where  a  mailed  warrior  had  been 
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in  deadly  peril.  The  Providence  whose  wing  is 
stretched  above  the  heads  of  little  children  protected 
her. 

She  had  made  head  against  all  bodily  weakness 
and  spiritual  shrinking;  she  had  breasted  tlifti- 
culties  like  a  brave  swimmer.  Refusing  to  admit 
impossibilities,  he  had  despised  danger,  smilt-d 
upon  privation  ai  I  hardship,  saying  .  w"viness, 
"Thou  art  my  sibier,"  and  to  hindra..  ■  :i:i  i  'Tti- 
culty,  "Thou  art  my  chosen  companions  ..  !  c-.i'i- 
sellurs."  Am!  she  had  met  disappoinir..  t  upsa 
disappointment,  failure  after  failure,  witL  ..  ^  ::ci- 
ble  faith,  and  an  undismayed  and  unconquered  front. 

And  this  hope,  this  courage  and  faith,  which 
obstacles  could  not  daunt  nor  disappointment  quench, 
had  here  met  their  mark.  Here  was  the  end;  here 
the  line,  drawn  by  the  Mighty  Finger,  beyond  which 
the  highest  faith  and  courage  and  strength  were 
even  as  the  feeblest  unfaith  and  fear  and  weakness, 
since  nothing  could  avail. 

The  event  which  slie  had  said  could  never  be  — 
•was  here.  It  had  been  true  long  since.  It  had  been 
already  thus,  when  she  dra,L,ij^ed  her  weariness  from 
hope  defeated  to  faith  denied.  And  that  weaker 
twin  which  is  torn  at  birth  to  the  strongest  soul, 
began  to  whisper  wailingly  in  her  ear  and  counsel 
her  to  despair,  so  that  she  longed  only  to  have  her 
baby's  head  over  her  breaking  heart.  Ah,  to  hold 
him  close,  close;  to  feel  his  living  limbs,  to  kiss 
his  rosy  face,  since  it  was  all  that  was  left  her 
now  of  a  love  which  came  too  late! 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  sent  a  questing  look 
down  past  the  group  at  the  water's  edge,  to  the  ship's 
deck.     At  the  moment,  a  boat  from  the  grounded 
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vessel  touched  shore,  and  there  sprang  from  it  a 
tall,  athletic  man.  who  leaped  lightly  up  the  slope, 
with  a  step  and  bearing  which  made  Diana  s  heart 

stand  still.  .  .     i  -i  i 

What  was  that  upon  his  shoulder?  A  chiUl  — 
her  child  —  Return.  A  great  mass  of  tangled 
golden  curls  blew  about  the  uncovered  head  clasped 
by  the  child's  little  arm.  mingling  with  the  tlaxy  go  d 
of  Return's  tresses  so  that  one  could  not  have  told 
hair  from  hair. 

He  bounded  eagerly  up  the  slope.  And  now  tl'.e 
child  spied  his  mother,  and  pointed  her  out,  and 
his  little  treble  pii)e  challenged  her  in  words  she 
could  not  distinguish.  The  man's  face,  which  had 
been  l)ent  to  the  hill,  was  lifted  upon  her  an  instant; 
then  he  had  reached  her.  set  the  babe  down,  and  with 
the  same  movement  drojjped  on  one  knee.  And 
Robert's  eves.  deep,  ardent,  apiiealing.  looked  up 
into  hers  as  he  cried,  the  little  face  held  against 
his  o\\  n : 

"  Mistress  Marshall  —  O  Diana  —  heart  s  treas- 
ure —  whose  child  is  this ?  Diana  —  Diana !   IV hose 

child?" 

*'  Thine.  Robert !  O  Robert,  we  are  yours  if  you 
will  have  us!  "  and  she  was  sobbing  and  smiling  in 
his  arms.  The  heart  that  she  had  thought  stilled 
in  rleath  was  beating  beneath  her  cheek,  and  Rob- 
ert's kisses  were  t)n  her  lips  and  eyes  and  hair. 

This  was  a  man.  who  held  and  kissed  and  smiled 
upon  her.  The  handsome  lad.  the  impulsive  boy. 
had.  under  the  stress  of  a  crowded  life,  and  through 
fires  of  pain  and  grief  and  disapiiointment.  amid 
the  hardships,  perils,  and  loneliness  of  war  and 
captivity  among  savages,  come  into  a  heritage  of 
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manhood.  It  was  a  new  Robert  who  had  come  back 
to  the  new  Diana.  The  dimples  only  showed  now 
when  he  smiled.  The  skin  of  infantine  fairness 
had  been  tanned  by  the  sun  and  wind.  The  blue 
eyes  were  deep  and  grave.  The  lower  face,  that 
had  been  so  dimpled  and  smiling,  was  now  moulded 
into  lines  of  power  and  resolution,  with  a  cast  of 
sadness  that  was  inevitable. 

During  those  years  that  he  lived  in  Alata's  vil- 
lage Nature  had  been  his  companion;  upon  her 
large,  impersonal  kindness  he  had  leaned.  And 
whosoever  lives  long  upon  terms  of  daily  intimacy 
with  the  face  of  earth,  admits  nature  and  her  crea- 
tures to  his  confidence,  holds  discourse  with  tlie 
wiuds,  and  takes  the  sunshine  as  counsellor,  must 
learn  patience  and  largeness  of  view. 

Whosoever  lofjks  on  at  the  operation  of  elemental 
forces,  unhurrying  unstaying.  unhating  yet  implaca- 
ble ;  notes  how  the  winds  carry  w  ith  eciual  hand  the 
beneficent  seed  or  the  dreaded  pestilence;  how  the 
waters  flow  alike  to  feed  life  or  to  destroy  it;  how 
the  sun  which  brings  the  seed  to  germinate,  hurries 
the  dead  thing  to  decay;  must  ome  to  see  that  the 
Great  Plan  has  but  one  animating  force  — love; 
and  that  it  has  nowhere  room  or  use  for  little  resent- 
ments, rancours,  and  bitternesses. 

"  My  darling."  said  Robert,  after  the  first  trans- 
port of  jov  and  amazement  had  somewhat  quieted, 
"  of  all  the  things  which  I  have  guessed  or  dreamed 
in  my  manv.  many  dreams  of  you.  thi"^  thing  T  never 
thoucrht  of.  To  come  home,  and  find  you  waiting 
for  me  —  and  with  this  treasure,  this  pearl  of  love!  " 

"  Nay.  dearest."  Diana  whispered.  "  T  have  not 
waited  at  home.    I  have  searche!  every  village  and 
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settlement  in  the  colony.  I  have  been  to  Augustine 
itself,  and  to  Creek  Town,  far  up  on  the  Coweta, 
searching  for  you." 

Robert's  face  changed  colour  as  she  spoke. 
"When  were  you  in  Alata's  country?"  he  asked, 

eagerly. 

'*  It  was  the  last  journey,"  Diana  answered  him, 
"  and  its  failure,  more  than  everything  that  had  gone 
before  it,  broke  my  heart.  For.  O  Robert!  I  had 
felt  so  sure,  that  time.  We  were  there  eight  weeks 
ago,  in  midsummer." 

"  And  so  was  I,  dear  heart,  had  you  but  known 
it!"  her  husband  told  her.  "  Unless  perchance  I 
had  gone  uixjn  an  embassy  to  the  Back  Enemy; 
for  when  1  did  set  out  uiK)n  that  journey  —  with 
a  most  heavv  heart  —  I  drew  rein  and  gazed  back, 
and  beheld  a  company  of  people  going  in  to  the 
t'Avn.  Would  it  not  be  strange  if  there  we  looked 
upon  each  other  and  knew  it  not?" 

"  We  .lid."  Diana  answered  him,  "  ours  was  the 
c-Mipanv.  I  l.H.lol  and  saw  your  hor<e  in  the 
mountain  trail  up  through  the  opposite  defile;  and 
for  some  reason  which  1  knew  not.  my  heart  sank 
at  the  sight." 

"  And  the  queen  denied  me  to  you.  It  was 
Toonahowi's  importunities  that  freed  me.  Yet, 
your  visit  having  been  kept  from  me.  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  your  mind,  or  of  this  S'veet  babe,  and  I 
ha<i  not  the  heart  to  return  to  you.  to  present  the 
painful  problem  to  vou  afresh."  The-,  smiled  upon 
each  other,  and  ki'^^ed.  in  token  that  their  problem 
\v»s  «»olvefl. 

"  C^'me.  love,  we  must  go  to  the  others ;  I  know 
their  heart*;  are  l>leeding  for  my  grief."  said  Diana. 
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And  when  the  three  went  back  to  the  house,  Return 
riding  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  "  booful  farver," 
carrying  still  his  little  silver  cup,  they  were  received 
as  we  would  receive  one  who,  having  been  fondly 
loved,  bitterly  mourned,  tleeply,  intensely  yearned 
after,  had  returned  to  us  from  the  dead. 

Ulysses  would,  with  the  sailor's  bluff  directness, 
have  asked  the  newcomer  why,  when  he  found  him- 
self upon  an  J'lnglish  ship,  whose  commander  was 
Ulysses  Chaters.  he  did  not  make  his  own  name 
known.  But  Sir  Paris,  when  the  conversation 
verged  toward  such  a  query,  adroitly  drew  his 
brother  aside  and  said  to  him : 

"  We  be  bachelor  men,  you  and  I,  Ulysses.  One 
of  us  will  not  very  long  remain  so.  as  1  am  think- 
ing," and  he  cast  a  humourous  glance  toward  Hastie. 
"  As  for  the  otlier,  having  been  born  a  bachelor, 
he  looks  to  die  one;  and  there  be  many  things  in 
the  affairs  of  married  persons  into  which  a  bachelor 
should  not  imiuire  too  straitly.  It  appears  that  our 
nephew,  Robert  Marshall,  was  a  most  devoted  hus- 
band, and  tcx)k  the  utmost  pains  to  bequeath  all  his 
estate  to  his  beloved  wife  in  case  of  his  death;  and 
yet  that  when  that  death  failed  to  take  place,  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  her.  and  even  allowed  the  letter 
and  will  to  fall  into  her  hands  which  would  persuade 
her  of  his  decease.  If  now  he  seems  most  mon- 
strously delighted  that  his  plans  have  miscarried,  and 
the  family  l)een  reunited,  methinks  it  were  best  we 
ask  no  questions,  but  take  a  good  thing  as  we  find  it.' 

*'  Aye,  anfl  right  thankfully,  my  sage  philosopher 
—  right  thankfully,"   re.'^ponded    Ulysses,  glancing 
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across  at  Ilastie  s  face.  ^  ^wDftened  and  beaBstifietl  by 
the  light  of  happiness. 

1  here  iv>\\  came  in  to  this  miracuknasly  reunited 
group  1  rancis  Uennerworth.  bin  a  few  ulays- returned 
from  the  noith.  and  who.  ha\  nij^  l)eei9  «,h.-«t  across 
tlic  island  at  early  daybreak  'ookin-  for  strayed 
oittle,  had  found  Lit  ami  brougtu  liei  in.  She  was 
pale  and  shaken,  hut  soinething  ^^i  the  old  strong- 
hearted  J>it  remainetl,  for  she  told  of  her  father's 
passing  wiihout   i  tear. 

"  It  is  the  way  he  would  have  chosen  to  go,"*  she 
saifl  —  •'  it  is  the  way  lie  did  ch(K)se.  i  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  his  growing  old  and  feeble  —  him  that 
lovad  so  to  rule  by  the  strenj^th  of  his  arm.  Vou 
know,  mistress."  turning  to  Diana.  '"  the  litart  has 
been  gune  out  of  him  ^uKe  Saiequahs  death." 

The  haby  here  found  Lit.  and  precipitated  himself 
upon  her.  crying  out  that  he  h.ud  found  his  '*  i)fw>fiil 
farver "  all  by  himself,  and  brought  him  I^khik. 
"  I  div'd  him  a  dink  out  e"  aip.  nen  he  cfimed 
wif  me." 

"  It  was  even  so."  Marshall  corrhrrrafd  him. 
laughing.  "  I  was  lying  on  tl-De  ileck  where  ^ome 
of  the  sick  men  had  lieen  pm  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  sunshine.  Omie'-  this  ynung  man.  cuj)  in  hand, 
giving  evcryliody  to  rlrink.  I  saw  hrst  my  father's 
nnme  and  my  grandfather's  on  the  one  side  of  it; 
then  I  turned  it  and  saw  my  own.  with  the  most 
welcome  command.  '  Return.'  written  above  it  — 
'  Return  Robert  Marshall.'  '^aid  my  little  basin  to 
me.  It  was  a  message  T  never  hoped  to  get.  and 
therefore,  one  may  say.  never  deserved." 

"  .\ve.  Lit,"  Diana  smiled,  sitting  down  beside 
the  half-perished  girl,  and  taking  iier  hand,  "  and 
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what,  think  you,  was  his  first  word  to  me?  He 
brings  tlic  LK)y  in  his  arms,  and  asks  whose  child 
is  it?" 

Lit  laughed  with  the  ghost  of  her  old  saucmess. 
"  Tis  what  no  other  living  creature  will  ask  who 
sees  them  side  by  side."  she  said,  patting  the  baby's 
round  check  fondly.  "  *Tis  what  our  little  lad  will 
sure  never  have  the  face  to  ask  his  mirror." 

Hastie  was  making  use  of  that  newly  found  voice 
of  hers  to  question  Robert  in  regard  to  his  cap- 
tivity. Sir  Pans  and  Ulysses  drew  near  to  hear 
the  answer.  Lil.  leaning  forward,  said  whisi)er- 
ingly  to  Diana,  "  O  mistress!  1  have  somewhat  to 
tell  voti  and  Franncis." 

Diana  had  acteil  as  mediator  between  these  two. 
had  plead  Frank  Bennerworth's  cause  when  Lit 
seemed  like  to  cast  him  aside,  and  had  made  what 
headway  she  cnuld  agrunst  that  strange  unwilling- 
nef«  the  girl  developt-l.  when  it  npiieared  patent  to 
all  that  hennerworth  was  on  the  road  to  make  a 
man  of  himself.  The  two  felt  her  presence  was  no 
check;  rather,  it  brought  to  the  surface  a  thmg 
which  Lit  would  have  trild  her  lover  before,  but 
for  physical  weakness  and  it>  resultant  confuse  .n 
of  mtnd. 

"O  Francie!  O  lK~tth  of  you.  my  dear  '  "  she 
cried,  stretching  a  h.nid  to  each,  while  tears  ran 
down  her  brown.  I)eautiful  cheeks.  "  I  dare  ]<»ve 
ye  Ixith  now.  as  much  as  I  list  —  and  that's  a 
plentv!  Sec.  Fm  white,  like  yourselves.  I'm  no 
half-l)reed  squaw.  ~  Jean  Dalkeith's  daughter, 
christened  ]er\},  chri-tcncd  in  a  chtirch.  like  any 
Christian  of  vc  all!  Dad  told  me  so.  ere  he  went 
Why.  what  could  my  Francie  have  come  to.  a-mnr- 
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rying  of  a  half-breed  squaw?  And  would  I  —  that 
loved  him  —  let  him  do  that  same?  Not  I,  though 
my  heart  broke  for  it. 

"  But  now,"  with  a  return  of  her  natural  audacity, 
and  a  glowing  glance  at  Bennerworth,  "  now  that  I 
know  the  good  match  I  am.  he'd  better  be  si^eaking 
up  brisk,  or  I'll  be  asking  of  him  to  name  the  day." 

"  Aye,  do  it !  "  cried  Bennerworth.  with  the  old 
reckless  toss  of  the  head ;  "  do  it  —  and  111  name  — 
yesterday !  " 


L' EN  vol! 

"Christ  died  for  alle.     Forgie's  our  sins; 

Forget  our  errors  past. 
For  Christe's  sake  forgiveness  make; 
Bring  us  to  him  at  last." 

AS  in  nature,  so  in  human  affairs,  there  is 
a  tide  which  has  its  llux  and  reflux,  its  time 
of  going  forth  and  its  time  of  returning. 
As  there  are  seasons  in  the  solar  year,  so  there  are 
seasons  in  hfe's  cycle;  planting,  seed-time;  and 
harvest,  the  reaping-time,  when  that  which  is 
planted,  that  which  sun  and  wind  and  rain  have  con- 
spiied  to  make  grow,  shall  be  reaped. 

And  of  these  seasons,  neither  is  better,  and  neither 
is  worse.  We  need  not  cry  out  upon  the  seed-time 
that  we  cannot  garner  sheaves  therein ;  we  are  fool- 
ish if  we  reproach  the  day  of  harvest  that  it  is  fulfil- 
ment only,  and  mourn  that  the  beauty  of  promise  is 
not  in  it.  These  things  nmst  follow,  in  their  order, 
strophe  and  antistrophe.  ov  the  grand  hymn  is  not 
written. 

The  years  of  this  history  had  been  to  the  colony 
of  (ieorgia  the  goin^  oin  ,\  t'le  tiic.  the  plantinf:- 
time.  the  time  of  giving  forth.  And  he  who  was 
the  husbandman  of  that  day.  who  established  the 
colony  in  an  alien  land,  and  im^mg  a  sav  ig-e  people, 
who  took  for  his  seed  the  prior  and  the  «mtcast  of 
earth,  those,  unhappy,  upon  whi"«ii  fr*rtuiie  frowned, 
—  Oglethorpe.  —  uas  not  to  -ee  the  harve^ 
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The  sowing  had  been  generous.  EngHsh  debtors, 
French  Huguenots,  the  German  Salzburgers  and 
Moravians,  Jews.  Quakers,  persecuted  fur  conscience' 
sake;  Scotch  Highlanders  with  their  Lowland 
brethren;  all  abode  for  a  time  within  its  limits, 
and  left  their  mark  upon  its  harvest  as  though  the 
field  had  been  sown  with  varying  seeds. 

In  1743  Dglethorpe  went  h(-me  to  England  never 
to  return  to  this  cherishe<l  colony  of  his.  He  was 
still  a  young  man  in  the  vigorous  plenitude  of  early 
middle  age.  and  he  lived  to  be  very  oUl.  Active 
always  in  the  afifairs  of  his  country,  he  won  much 
distinction  both  as  soldier  and  statesman.  He  lived 
to  see  the  American  c\)lonies  in  revolt  against  Eng- 
land, and  to  tlecline  a  commission  in  the  army  sent 
over  to  quell  that  rebellion.  A  loving  historian  says 
of  this  that  he  refused  to  lend  his  aid  to  strike 
down  the  young  colony  he  had  rooted  and  fostered. 
If  he  considered  England  his  mother,  he  regarded 
Georgia  as  his  child. 

The  wife  whom  he  married  soon  after  his  return 
from  Georgia  to  permanent  residence  in  England, 
leaves  her  tribute  tf)  his  worth  in  a  touching  inscrip- 
tion upon  his  tomb;  but  the  monument  by  which 
he  i^  better  known  is  hewn  iti  the  imperishable 
mountains  and  coasts  of  Georgia,  and  graven  in  that 
mark  of  selfless  living  which  he  set  before  the  men 
of  bis  sjfencrntion. 

T'h'  little  lad.  Snlequah.  untimely  cut  ofif  from 
•be  land  of  the  living,  filled  bis  small  part  in  the 
planting  f  r  i-tcrnal  harvest.  The  strong  and  way- 
ward soul  of  Alex  ndcr  P.uccleugb  learned,  through 
I)eini!r  brf^kon  up<^in  the  wIkh!  '  f  angui';b  when  tbi<: 
cherished  chibl  was  torn  from  aim.  whether  in  fact 
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he  desired  to  live  an  evil  life  or  no.  lie  for.iid  that 
the  plans  of  the  wicked  are  brought  to  nothing,  and 
their  spears  are  i'-okcn  lu  fore  the  battle,  lie  went 
to  meet  those  who  callc  Mm.  a  man  purt;;e(l  of  his 
faults,  cleansed  of  unclean  ideals,  delivered  from 
the  fever  of  inordinate  desires. 

Lit's  generous  nature  could  bring  her  nothing  but 
generous  returns.  The  love  she  gave  forth  freely 
came  back  to  her  in  like  measure,  pressed  down  and 
running  over.  The  old  man  in  Scotland  wlio  had 
longed  to  see  Jean  Dalkeith's  daughter,  lived  to  be 
comforted  in  his  last  years  by  Lit's  bright  face, 
her  ready  wit.  her  overflciwing  vitality.  He  clasped 
her  little  sunny  rogues  of  Bennerworths  upon  his 
loiK'ly  old  heart  (what  could  the  children  of  L.it  and 
Francie  Bennerworth  l)e  bat  sunny  rogues?)  and  it 
was  permanently  warmed  and  consoled.  He  made 
her  his  heiress:  and  after  he  was  gone,  the  old  home 
in  Georgia  called  her  so  strongly  that  she  and  her 
husband  with  their  children  came  back  to  it,  to 
make  of  it  a  home  indeed. 

Francis  B'^nnerworth.  when  he  ceased  to  put  forth 
self-distrust  and  trembling  and  shauie,  found  that 
manhood  could  be  reaped  only  from  other  planting 
than  these.  The  faults  of  his  youth  were  unknown 
to  his  middle  life,  and  the  tiame  he  founded  in  the 
State  of  his  choice  is  still  an  honoured  one. 

Agnes  —  ixjor,  darkened  Id  —  what  did  she 
plant  r*  F\ven  that  which  ^  reaped  —  failure  — 
dissolution.  She  set  the  hopes  of  her  life  upon 
an  object  wbicli  she  knew  to  be  unworthy;  she  saw 
her  error  and  clave  the  closer  to  it;  and  her  etid 
was  even  as  her  l)egiiining.  and  not  different  as  the 
unthinking  might  say. 
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Archibald  Cameron  saw  the  sum  of  his  desires 
just  within  his  grasp,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
being  most  sharply  withdrawn  and  denied  to  him. 
That  he  should  have  caused,  indirectly,  the  death  of 
the  woman  he  loved,  defeating  at  once  her  life  and 
his  own  cherished  hopes,  was  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table working  out  of  such  methods  as  he  preferred. 

Hastie,  Sir  Paris,  and  Ulysses  Chaters  lived  long 
in  this  land  of  their  a'loption.  .Sir  Paris,  who  had 
never  seemed  like  a  ycnmg  man.  did  not  appear  to 
grow  old  with  the  years.  A  gentle,  valetudinarian 
air  grew  upon  him.  He  was  fond  of  reoiidUe 
reading:  he  cared  a  little  less  —  he  luid  never  cared 
much  —  for  the  activities  of  li  ic.  That  was  all  there 
was  to  the  sunset  ol  his  days. 

Hastie's  voice  usumed  its  wonted  melody  —  but 
never,  perhaps,  quite  the  u.<ual  feminine  fluency. 
She  was  ever  a  "  Sdent  Lady  "  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter;  but  when  she  spoke  at  all,  the  words  were 
worth  hearing. 

The  sowing  which  Whitefield  made  in  the  colony 
of  Georgia  is  yet  being  renjicd.  The  orphanage  at 
Bethesda  still  stands,  a  monument  to  this  man  who 
was  a  deacon  in  orders  at  twenty-two  and  a  priest 
at  twenty-three,  giving  the  abilities  of  a  richly 
dowered  nature  freely  to  the  service  of  his  God. 
And  there,  in  later  years,  not  only  Francis  Benner- 
worth,  but  Lit  as  well,  when  no  regular  preacher 
was  to  hand,  taught  and  preached  inff)rmally ;  that, 
as  Lit  said,  the  old  Highlandman's  prophecy  might 
be  made  wholly  good. 

Toonahowi  was  not  left  long  to  garner  his  har- 
vest ^f  tears  from  that  deathless  passion  of  a  lonely 
heart.    Jones,  Stephens.  Harris.  White  — all  Ogle- 
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thorpe's  and  Georgia's  historians,  who  preserve  for 
us  the  story  of  that  visit  to  London,  in  some  cases 
enriched  with  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait  of 
Toma-chi-chi  and  his  young  nephew  painted  at  this 
time  by  Verilst  (who,  with  probably  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  has  certainly  painted  some  of 
his  own  nationality  into  these  dark  faces),  tell  us 
also  of  the  young  Creek's  death.  He  fell  in  the 
very  year  of  Robert's  return,  fighting  for  his  Kn^:;- 
lish  brothers  against  the  Yamassee  Indians  at  Lake 
Francis  di  Papa. 

He  died  in  his  young  manhood ;  and  she  whose 
soul  he  had  boldly  claimed  for  his  soul's  twin 
may  have  lived  to  an  old  age,  the  head  of  a  noble 
English  family.  Yet,  we  may  hope  that  when  these 
two  spirits  came  once  more  into  their  native  realm, 
where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar- 
riage, where  none  saith  aught  of  Indian  or  white 
man,  they  found  each  other  once  more  and  were 
content. 

Of  Alata's  after  history,  nothing  is  known.  We 
are  not  told  whether  or  no  she  led  her  jieople  in 
battle,  married  a  man  of  her  own  race,  and  bred  up 
warriors  for  the  chieftainship  after  her.  The  only 
trace  that  is  left  us  of  this  strong  soul,  mocked  by 
the  dancing  false  light  of  a  passion  that  was  an 
ambition,  an  ambition  that  was  a  passion,  is  a  great 
mound  upon  the  bank  of  a  North  Cieorgia  .stream 
Dwellers  in  the  little  town  across  the  river  call  this 
sepulchral  mound.  "  The  grave  of  the  Indian 
princess  "  ;  and  investigators  have  found  that  she 
who  lies  there  was  in  her  lifetime  called  Alata 
Anawa(|ua. 

Tall    forest-trees   grow    alx>ve   that   breast,   the 
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home  of  restless  fires  in  its  days  of  life.  And 
underneath  their  shade,  over  its  dust  that  is  U, 
so  quiet  and  so  consenting  now,  the  schoo  -children 
rendezvous  of  a  summer  Saturday,  and  little  feet 
?  amper  and  make  quick  retire,  as  the  game  goes. 

Robert  Marshall  had  made  his  life  s  planting 
impetuously;  it  had  been  rashly  done,  with  a  hasty 
and  often  ill-considered  movement,  yet  the  springs 
of  action  in  him  were  truth  and  sincerity.  He  faced 
his  errors  honestly,  perceived  them,  without  bitter- 
ness as  without  glozing.  And  behold,  to  him  a  har- 
vest of  good ;  that  sweeiness  from  aloes,  light  ant 
love  from  despair,  which  the  old  Highlandman  had 

foreseen 

Diana  (who  began  by  sowing  nettles)  trod  them 
down  so  nobly,  though  with  bare  and  bleeding  feet 
flung  the  better  seed  into  the  furrow,  generously  and 
with  unfailing  hope,  albeit  now  the  season  was  late, 
accepted  so  humbly  the  tempest  and  useful  trouble 
of  the  rain,  that  she  earned  the  harvest  of  her  ful- 
filled and  happy  womanhood.  The  adored  mother 
of  many  sons  — of  a  brave  and  generous  Ime  — 
this  was  the  calling,  this  was  the  station,  for  which 
she  was  fitted,  and  the  one  to  which  she  attained. 

Little  Return's  sowings  were  all  to  make.  How  he 
fought  for  his  country  in  its  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, how  he  added  lustre  to  that  name  which  he 
was  proud  to  bear,  belongs  not  to  this  history,  which 
closes  with  his  baby  face  looking  from  father  to 
mother,  one  tiny  hand  stretched  to  each,  drawing 
them  together  in  the  sacred  unity  of  father,  mother, 
and  child  —  the  most  blessed  trinity  earth  knows. 


THE   END. 
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